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EDITOR’S FO^LEWORD. 


Pdo not ‘feel that any apology is necessary for the aj^pearance of yet 
oiother edition of one of the chief works of Thomas Paine. ^ His writings 
lave been before the woMd for the past hundred years, and as long as men 


ove liberty and earnest, straightforward speech, so long will the words of 

Thomas Paine be read. • 

• • , 

The t^sk of editing this present issue of the Rights of Man has not 
leee exactly a light one, for on comparing the modern editions with one of 
79* I^pund them very faulty ; words are left out altogether, wrong- words 
;ubstituted for right, whoie paragraphs (amounting in all to several pages) 
)milted, and even a senttnce interjfolated. The interpolated sentence was^ 
ividently originally int^ded as a footnote, but in jyinting iU became 
arried^into the text, where, as an utterance of the year 1791, it is 
ingiflarly out^of place. On comparing some of the early editions I found 
hat these also varied a little, the vSrlitions in some cases being due 
^aine’s own corrections. In order to present the best reading pti^sible^ T 
ave consulted the ist editiofl (Johnson’s, 1791), the 2ndr3rd, 6th, 7th, Jnd 


•t 4 i (Jordan’s, 1791 and i79i^i)> S^onds’ cheap edit^onJ^K^2) — whUh I am 
ifo^jpied by I®r. M. D. Conway ^was carefully revised ^y Paine himselft— a 
)ublm editioy (P. feyi^ie, 1791), #he 2niS French edition (I?uisson, ]b793), 
arUle^’s (1819), a Nevi«York edition (1830), Glasgow etikion (1833), 
ousins’ (1837), Edwar^Trudove’s, James Watson’s edition (published by 
imself, Holyoake & Co., and Frederick Farrah), the Freethought Publish- ' 
ig Company’s (1883)^). M. >Vhe|ler’s/i89i), arffi M * 0 . Go^vay’s (1894^'. 

these P have compared wordrfor w^rd, jnd •the remainder I < 
ave^looked through most carefully. The lailiest in which I found \erbal * 
Iterations (probably for the most part due to careless piress^ reading) 

^ Watson editidi ; those which followed (I do not irglude Mr. 
hicjife uMated, nor Mr. Con^aj^’s) contain not only the , errors 
^at«jon, edition, but variations peculiar to themselves, of whi^ 

*p§rkable is the omfc nK)st of the notes and a nuil^er^df 
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variations, but I began to find thcowords “This paragraph [or this noft ” ■ 
omitted from the modern editio|!)s” become very irritating to *he eye, and 
therefore after and including p. 67 all such omissions are simply marked 
withran asterisk. 

The present issue is based upon the Johnson, Jordan, and Symon^ 
editions. I have given due regard to Pajjie’s o\y;^ corrections, but in tho: 
cases where the strength of the passi ,ge seemed rather* to lose than to gai 
by the alteration I have adhered to the original text, following the a^uthor 
inspiration rather thkn his reflection. The original- orthogi'aphy, character 
istic punctuatioryuse or absence of capital letters, is restored iu order t^ 
put the Rights Of Man before its readers to-day as nearly ks possible jts it 
appeared in 1791. The construction of sentences could not be modernised 
without destroying the power of the book, and eighteenth-century 
construction wedded to nineteenth-century orthography did not make a 
harmonioils whole. restoring"the .original spelling and the^ original 
phrasing the general effect is altogether strengthened, and the reader io 
brought ijiore closely in touch with the times ii* which the book was, yitl^n. 

In Part II. I have indicated all the passages included in the Attorney- 
General’s Information upon’which Paineiwas tried in 1792. This,|as faf as 
I am aWfire, has n^ver been done in any previous Edition. | 

Before contluding this note I desire to express my indebtedness' t 

Mr. lohn M. Robertson and others for the loan of rare^editions o'" th I 
„ „ , • 
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BEING AN ANSWEk TO MR. BURKE'S ATTACK UN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. ' 
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TO 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERlfcA. 

I 

■ 

Sir, 

, I present ^ou a small Treatise in defence of those 

I . . • 

Principles of Freedom which your exemplary Virtue 

• « 

/ 

hath so eminently contributed to establish. That the * 
Rights of Man may become as unj^/ersal as your 
Beqpvofence can wish, and that you may enjoy the 
Happiness of seeing the New World regenefate the 
Old, is th§ prai^er of 

Sir, 

• c 

'four much obliged, apd 

Obedfent hiifinble Servant, 

THOMAS PAINE. 

f 



PREFACE TO TrfE ENGLISH EDITIO^T. 
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From the part Ml-. Burk^ took in the 
Aineric^n Jievolution, it was natural 
that should consider him a friend to 
mankind ; and as our acquaintance 
commenced on that ground, it would 
^jave been more agreeable to me io 
have had cause to continue in that 
opinion than to change it. 

Ai the time Mr. Burke made, his 
violent * speech last winter *in the 
English Parliament agains^the French 
Rev(jlution and the National Assembly, 

I was in Paris, and had v^itten to hifn 
but a short time before to inform him 
how prosperously matters were going 
on. Soon aft^r this I saw his adver- 
tisement of the pamphlet he intended] 
to publish. As the attack was to be 
made in a language but littles studied, 
aryl less understood in France, ^nd 
as everything guffers by tran?lation, I 
proritised some of t^e friends of the 
Revolution in that country that wlffen- 
3 ver yr. Burke’s paoiphlet came 
forth I would answer it. • * This 
i^peared to me the more necessary 
;o tfe done when I saw the flagrant 
nisrepresentations whfch Mr. Burl^s’s 
)amphlet contains ; and that *while 
t is * an outrageous abuse on the 
^rgnch Revolution and the principles 
f Liberty, it is an imposition^on the 
est •f the ^rld. • ^ 

I a$n the more astonished and dis- 
pgc^nted at this cjpnduct in ^ Mr. 
lurke, as (from the circumstance 1 


am going to niention) I had formed 
other expectations. 

I had seen enough of •the miseries 
of war to wish it might never more 
have existence in the world, and that 
some other mode might be found out 
»to settle the differences that; should 
occasionally^ arise in the* neighbour- 
hood of nations. This Sertainly might 
be done if Courts w^e disposed to 
set honestly about it, or if countries 
were enlightened enough not to be 
made the dupes of ^Courts. Th# 
people of America had been bred up 
in the same prejudices against France, 
which at that time characterised the 
people of England ; but experience 
aixd an a?quairTtance with |he French 
nation have mostieifectually*sho^n to 
the A^ericanst^e falsehood of fiiose 
prejudices ; ancW%i|) not befleve that 
a more cardial and confidential 4 nter- 
c(?ursef exists between any two 
countries than between, America and 
France. 

' When I came to France, in the 
Sj^ring ofii 178^, the •^Archbishop. ol 
Thoulouse^as thep Mfnister, and at 
that^time highly esteemed. I became 
much ^acquainted with the tprivate 
Secretary of that* Miry ster, a man 
an enlarged benevolent haajt ; 
found that his sentiments 
own perfectly agreed wijh i^sfi^ctito 
the*madness of war, a#4the ^fetche4 
impolicy of ^wo*natk)ns like Englai|<|' 
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and France, continually worrying j ingjsach other, had entertained t5 the 

each other, to no other end than that I injury of both. • 

of a ntutual increase of burdens and ' When tho French Revolution broke 
taxes^ That I might be assured I ; out, it certainly afforded to Mr. Burke . 
had not misunderstood him, nor he i ay opportunity of* doing some good, 
me, I put the substance of our ; had he been disposed to it ; instead 
opinions into writing and sent it to of*which,^no sooner did he see the 
him; subjoining a request, that If | old,prejudices v^earing away, than he/ 
should sec among the people of immediatclv began sowing the seeds 
Kngland any disposition to cultivate of a new VivetcraCy, as if he were 
a better underst:yiding between the afraid that Kngland and Fjanccwoqld 
two nations* thah had hitherto pre- cease to be enemies. That there ar^ 
vailed, how faP 1 might be authorised men in all^ countries who get their 
to say that the same disposition living by war, and by keeping up the* 
prevailed on the part of France? He quarrels of Nations, is as shocking as 
aiiswei'ed me bj^ letter in the most, it is true ; but when those who are 
unrc.servecf manner, and* that not for concerned in the governi;^ent •of a 
himself only, but for the Minister, country make it their study to, jjpw 
with whoi^e knowledge the letter was discora, and cultivate pfeju^ices , 
declared to be written. i between Nations, it becomes the 

I put thi.s Icftcr into fha hands of lyore unpardonable. ^ 

•Mr. Burke almost three years ago, With re.sj^ct to a paragraph in this 
and left* it wi^h him, where it .still work alluding to Mr. Burke’s halving 
remains ; hoping, and at the .same a pension, the repo^ft has been .some 
time naturally expecting, from the , time in circulation, at lea.S\ two 
opinion 1 had conceived of him, thfit* months ; and as a per.son is often the 
he would find .some oppiVtunity of last to hear what concerns him the 
majjing good use of it, for the motst t« know, 1 have mentioned it 
purpose of removing those » errors thgt Mr. Burke may have an opgor- 
and prejudices w«.icK two neighbour- tunity 5f contradicting the rumour, if 
ing ^atkpis, frpm the want of know- he thinks prope^. ■ 


THOMAS P^INE. 


RIGHTS OF MAN. 


Among tl»e incivilities by which 
Nations or individuals provoke and 
irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s 
pamphlet on the French^ Revolution 
is an extraordinary instance. Neither 
Ijlie people of I'rance, nor the NationM 
Assembly, were troubling themselves 
aboift thoi affairs of Kn^^land, or tire 
Fii^lish Parliament ; and that Mr. 
Burj^e fhoLild commence an •unpro- 
voked attack upon them, both in 
parliament and in public, a conduct 
that tannol be pardoned Mn the sco«e 
of manners, nor justiheci on that of 
poliay. 

Thero is scaiyely an epithet of 
abuse^ to be found in the hai^lish 
lanf^ua|4’e, with which Mr. Burke has\ 
not loaded the French nation and 
the National Assembly. Fverythini^ 
which rancour, prejudice, i^mcfl'ance or 
kfx^wled^e could su^^^»'est, is poiM'ed 
forth in the copious fury of near four 
•hundred pa^es. In Jhe strain and on 
the plan Mr. Burke wJs writinj^-jflie 
•mi^ht have written on ^t|> as many 
Hhousadds. When the tong^ue*(ar the 
pen is let loose in a phrenzy of passioij, 
^it h the man, and not the subject, that 
becotnes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke* has been mTs- 
taken and disappointed in thcopitiions 
he had formed of the affairs of 
[France ; but such is the ingenuity of 
liis^hope, or the igialignancy of his 
Ue^pair, th^ it furnishes hint with 
lew pre^en^ to go on. There* \^as 
I timi 5 when it was impossible to 
viake Mr. Burke J^elieve there would 
le %\y Revolution in France. *His 


opinion then was, that the French 
had neither spirit td undertake it nor 
fortitude to siij)port it 4 and now that 
there is one, lie seeks an escape by 
condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing 
National Assenflily, a gr(Kit part 
of his work ts taken up with abusing 
Or. IVice (one of th 5 best-hearted 
men that lives) and th# two .societies 
in Fngland known by thS name of 
the Revolutj^in Society' and the Society 
for Consrttutional Information. 

Dr. Ih'ice had preajied a .sermorf 
on the 4th of NovAunber, 1/H9, being 
the anniversary of what is called in 
Fnj^land the Revolution, which took 
§lace 1688. Mr. Burke, speaking' of 
this sernion, ^ays, “'Fhe political 
Divine proceeds dogmatii:ally to 
assert, that by tlH' principles of# the 
Revolution, tln^ jKVpIc of hjig-land 
have acquired •^^Mee fundamental 
rights: . , • 

n. To choose our o<^n ganernors, 

2. 'Fo cashier them fjir misconduct. 

3. 'Fo frame a government for 
^ourselves.” 

* Dr. *lVice does not say that the 
ri|^it to cb thise thi^ig-s exists in 
this or in tljjit perso^n, tfV* in this or in 
thar dcscription#of pers^ins, but that 
it exVsiK in the 7 v/jo/c ; that it is lit 
right resident in^ the nation... Mr. 
Burke, ofl the contrary, denies thilt 
such a right exists in th^#iatio!f, 
either in whole or in^p^art, or ntaiT it 
exists anywhere ; and,* whai is still 
more strange and man^ljou^, kj says, 
that the [x:ople of /^flgland utterly 
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I^^sclditn such a right, and that th^y 
r will resist the practical assertion of it 
> with their lives and fortunes.” That 
' men should take up arms and spend 
their fives and fortunes, not to main- 
tain their rights, but to maintain they 
have not rights, is an entirely new 
^ species of discovery, and suited to the 
paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes 
to prove that the people of England 
have no such rights, and that such 
rights do not, now/exist iii the nation, 
either in whol^ or in part, or any- 
where at all, is of the same marvel- 
lous and monstrous kind with what 
he has already .said ; for his arguments 
are that fhe perjA3ns, or the genera- 
tion of persons, in whcm they dtd 
exist, are de:Al, and with them the 
right is de«'id fi^so. To prove this, he 
quotes a declaration made by parlia- 
ment about a hundred years ago, to 
William and MUry, in tlfesc words : 
41 The Lords Sjiiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, do, in the name of the 
people aforesaid [meaning the people 
of England then living j, most humbly 
and faithfully submit themselves, their 
heirs and posteritlcsy for ever.” 
also quote^i a clause o? another act of 
parluiment made in the same reign, 
the terms of which, he says, bind 
us [moaning the of that day), 

our and our posterity, to them, 

their heirs and f.osterity, to the end aif 
time.”’ 

Mr. Burke * conceives his point 
sufficiently established by producing 
those clauses, which he enforces by* 
saying that th^ey exclude the right of 
the’ nation fet ever. And not yet 
content with muring suth declara- 
tions, repeated over and over again, 
he fur^Jier says, “ that if the people of 
i^ngland possessed ^uch a right before 
thi R^v/'Iution [which he acknow- 
ledgf# to have been the case, not 
only in « England, but throughout^ 
Euro^), at Im early period], yet that 
iket fyigiuh Wii/^ did, at the ^ime 
of the Revolution, mest solemnly 
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renounce and abdicate it, for them- 
selves, and for all theirs posterity, for 
ever. ” c 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies 
the poison drawij from his horrid* 
principles (if it is not prophanatioif to 
call them >y the name of principles)* 
not only to* the English nation, but ^ 
to the ■ French * Revolution and tljg^^ 
National Assembly, and chaiges that 
august, illutiinated«and illuminating 
body of men with the epithet of 
usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonie, platre, 
another system of principles in oppo- 
sition to hiir 

The English parliament of 1688 did * 
a«certain tiling, which, for themselves 
and their constituents, they had a 
right to do, and which it appeared 
right should be done : but, in addition 
to thisgight, which the}- possess WTiy 
delegation, they set up anotl^r right ' 
by assumption, that of binding and 
cyntrouling posterity to the end of 
time. The*K;ase, therefore, divides 
itself into two parts ; the right which 
they possessed, by delegation, and the 
right which they s< 5 t up by assump- 
•tion. The first is admitted ; but with 
‘respect to the second, I reply — 

There never did, there never will, 
and there never can, exist a parlia- 
ment, or any description of men, 
or any egeneration of men, in £^ny 
country, possessed of ^he right or the 
pqwer of b^ndiiig and controuling 
posterity to the end of iimef or of 
commandii^ for ever how the worlrf 
shall* the governed, or who shall * 
govern it ; and therefore all iHich . 
clauses, acts or declarations by whielH> 
the makers of them attempt to do 
what, they have neither the right 
nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null 
and void. Every age and genera- , 
tion must be as free to act* for v 

I • 

* This parenthetical remark is emitted in 
the Jordan’s 6lh edition (1791), in Symemda* 
(1792), and in many Uder ones. It is, bpw* 
ever, retained by Carlile (1819), 

(1837J- and Truelove. — H. B. B. ^ 
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HgetP tn all m^s as the ages and 
^Enerations w^ich preceded it. The 
Bintty and presumption governing 
^toyond the grave is ^he most ridicu- 
BUS and insolent all *^Tannies. 
Idaa has no property in man ; neither 
has any generation a property in the 
generations which are t^ follow. 
The parliament of the people of i(>88, 
or*of any other period^ had no mire 
right to dispose oj' the people of the 
present day, or to bind or to controul 
them />/ an^ shape whatever^ than the 

E tarliarpent or the people of the present 
lay have to dispose of, bind or con- 
foul those who are to live a hundred 
r a thousartd years hence. Every 
generation is, and must be, competent 
to all the purposes which its occasions 
require. ^ is the living, and not the’ 
dead, •that are to be accommodated. 
Whe^ nvin ceases to be, his ^ower 
and his wants cease, with him ; and 
having no longer any participation in 
the cmcerns of this world,* he has n^ 
longer any authority in directing who 
shall -be its governors, or how its 
gfovernment shall# be organized, or 
how acfhiinistcred, 

I am not contending for nor against 
my form of government, nor for nor 
igainst any party, here or elsewhere. 
That which a whole nation chooses to 


lo, ^thas a right to do. Mr^Burtte 
a.ys, No. Whtre, then, does the 
Ij^ht ftcist ? 1 am cogtet^ding for fhe 

ights of the livings and against thdfr 
Ifeing willed away, and cor^^^ouled and 
ontractSd for, by the manu^#ript 
ssumed authority of the dead ; andi 
jjr,* Burke is contending for the 
ujhoftty of the dead oyer the right^ 
nd freedom of the living. There was 
time when *kings disposed of fheir 
rowns^by will upon their death-beds, 
pd consigned the people, like beasts 
t tl!e field, to whatever successor 


ey appointed. This is so 

plod^d^as ^arcely to be remem- 
red» and so monstrous as hardly to 
beyeved ; but ahe ^arliamentory 
us%8 upon which Mr. Bu(ke buuib 


tl 

his« political church are of the SMie 
nature. 

The laws of every country must be 
analogous to some common principle. 
In England no parent or master nor 
all the authority of parliament, omni- 
potent as it has called iftelf, can bind 
or controul the personal freedom even 
of an individual beyond the age of 
twenty-one years. On what ground 
of right, then, cc^ld the parliament of 
1688, or any other parliament, bind 
all posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, 
and those who have nof 3'ct iirrived at 
it, are as remote from each other as 
the utmost stretch of mortal imagina- 
tion can conceive. # What possible 
bbiigation, tjjen, can exis^ bbtween 
them ; what rule or pr^^iciple can be 
laid down that of two non-entities, the 
one out of existence ancf the^other not 
in, and who never can meet in this 
world, thg ^ne shoukl controul the 
other to the end of time ? ^ 

In England it is saifl thi^t money 
cannot be taken out of# the pockets of 
the people without their consent. But 
, who authorised, or who could autho- 
•rJke, the parliament of 1688 to controul 
and take aWay tifb freedom of posterity 
(who were not in existence td give or 
to withhold their consent), and iSnit 
and cAifine th^fj^right of acting in 
certain cases for CvSP? 

A greatet absurdity ^annct»pr^5?cnt 
itsiflf to the understanding of* man 
than what Mr. Burke •offers to his 
readers. He tells them, and he tells 
Uie worj/d to come, that a certain body 
of men who existed a hundred years 
ago, made 9 lawf and there docs 
not now exist in the^ nation, nor ever 
will, *9or ever caff, a power to alter it 
Under Hbw many subtilti^s or absur« 
dities has ^the divine right to ^verq 
been imposed on the creduIit|^of maJti 
kind ! Mr. Burke has 'discovteedaa 
new one, and he haiif' ^shortened his 
journey to Rome by appealinj^ts the 
powdr of this infslUblei^titambnt of 
form^ daysf^and ha* produces whit 
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t has done as of divine authority, .for ’ 
;hat power must certainly be more 
chan human which no human power 
to the end of time can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some ser- 
vice, not to his cause, but to his 
country, by t>ringing' those claijses 
into public view. They serve to 
demonstrate how necessary it is at 
all times to watch against the at- 
tempted encroachment of power, and 
to prevent its running to excess. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that the 
offence for which James II. was ex- 
pelled, that o^ setting up power by 
assumption., should be re-acted, under 
another shape and form, by the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. It shews 
that th*e rights of man wgre but imper- 
fectly understood at the Revolution ; 
for certain it is that the right which 
that parli^meftt set up by assumption 
(for by delegation it had not, and could 
not have it, beoiiuse nonre ^ould give 
^it) over the persons and freedom of 
posterit}^ for*ever^ was of the same 
tyrannical ui^founded kind which 
James attempted to set up over the 
parliament and the nation, and for , 
which he was expelled. The on^y' 
difference^ is (for in pr^ncipltf they differ 
not^ that the one was an usurper over 
the* living, and tlfie other over the 
unborn,; and as th^ one had 116 better 
authority to st^iSid* upon than the 
oth^r, both of ^them* must‘s be equally 
null and void, and of no effect. ‘ 
From whfcit, or from whence, does 
Mr. Burke prove the right of any 
human power to bind posterity for 
ever ? He has produced his clauses, 
but he must^-^fodude als*6 his pr6ofs 
that such a right existed, and shew 
how it existed. If it ever existed it 
* must now exist, for whatevdf apper- 
tains* to the nature of man cannot be 
CJinihilated by man. It is the nature 
oiiwh^to die, and he will continue to 
die as long a» he continues to be born. 
"PutcMi*^. B^rke has set up a sort of 
political Adan:, in whom all posterity 
are bound for ever; he must, there- 


fore, prove that hisA^am possessed 
su^h a power, or such % right. 

The weal^er any cord is the less will 
it bear to be stretched, and the worse 
is the policy to stretch it, unless it is* 
iiitended to break it. Had anyone 
proposed the overthrow of Mr.'Qurke’s 
pesitionsf he would have proceeded as - 
Mr. Burke has 'done. He would have/^ 
magnified the authorities, op purpose 
to have ca^Jed the ^ij^itt of them into 
question ; and the instant the question 
of right was started, the authorities 
must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance 
of thought to perceive that altho’ lawi¥ 
made in one generation often continue 
m force through succeeding genet^- 
tions, yet that they continue to derive 
their force from the consent of the 
living\ A law not repealed con<:inues 
in force, not because it ciintknt bo 
repealed, but because it is not re- 
pealed ; and the non-repealing passes 
Tor consent. • . 

But Mr. Burke’s clauses have not j 
even this qualification in their favour, j 
They become niil 4 by attempting to 
become immortal. The nature of them 
precludes consent. They destroy the j 
right which they might have, by J 
grounding it on a right which they I 
cannot b'tOje. Immortal power is not } 
a*>hurr)^n right, and therefore cannotl 
be a right of parliament. The parlia-l 
ment of 16880 might as weir hafel 
{ 5 fskssed an act to have authorized them-j 
selves tOe Jive for ever, as to mallei 
their p authority live for e^er. All,j 
therefore, that can be said of thosd 
clauses is that they are a formality 
words, of as^much import as it thgse 
who used them had addressed a con- 
gratulation to themselves, and in the 
oriental stile of antiquity had j^aid : C 
Parliament, live for ever ! 

The circumstances of the world an 
I con.thiually changing, ard the opinion 
cf men change also ;^and ajs govern- 
ment is for the living, and not for th< 
de^d, it is the living only that l^as an; 
right in it. That which may b 
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thoJy^ht righT"^id found convenient 
in one age m^iy be thought wrong^and 
found inconvenient in another. In 
"such cases, Who is to decide, the 
Jiving, or the dead ? • 

As almost one tiundred pages *of 
^r. Burke’s book are employed upon 

i se clauses, it will cdHsequei^tly 
ow that if the clauses themselves, 
far as they set up an assthncd 
\rped dominioy over posterity for 
ir, are unauthoritative, and in their 
lire nuW and void ; that all his 
ui^jinous inferences, and dechHiia- 
1 drawn therefrom, or founded 
reon, arc null and voTd also ; and 
this ground 1 rest the matter. 

- vVe now come more particularly to 
the affairs of France. Mr. IFirke’s 
boolt ha# the appearance of being 
wiitJen as instruction to the French 
natipn ; but if I may permit* myself 
the use of an extravagant metaphor, 
suited to the extravagance bf the case, 
It is^arkness attempting to illumiiiilte 
light. 

While I am writing this there are 
accidentally before me some proposals 
for a* declaration of rights by the 
Marquis de la Fayette (I ask his* 
pardon for using his former address, 
and do it only for distinction’s sake) 
to the National Assembly 7 on the 
iMh of July, 1789, three da^s before 
the taking ofc the Bastille ; and I 
camibt but remark x^ith astonish/Vient 
how opposite the sou Pees are fitim 
which that gentleman a Mr. Burke 

draw ^heir principles. Instead of 

referring to musty records and moul(Jy , 
p<frchments to prove that the rights 
of tTie living are lost, “ renounced 
and abdicated for ever*” by those vflio 
are now nd more, as Mr. Burl^e has 
done,* M. de la Fayette applies to the 
iving world, and emphatically says, 

‘ ( 3*11 to mind the sentiments which 
Mature haj^^ngraved in the heart of 
Jver}^ c^tizer^and which take a i^ew 
orce»when they are solemnly recog- 
lized by all ; Fi)r a nation to love 
ibecty, it is sufficient that* she 


kijowj$ it ; and to be free, it is suffi- 
cient that she wills it.” How dry, 
barren, and obscure is the source 
from which Mr. Burke labours ; and 
how ineffectual, though gay^ with 
flowers, arc all his declamation and 
his arguments compaaed with these 
cIPar, concise, and soul-animating 
sentiments ! Few and short as they 
are, they lead on to a Vast field of 
generous and manly thinking, and do 
not finish, like^Mr. Burke’s periods, 
with music in the ear, and nothing in 
the heart. 

As I have introdu(^d the mention 
of M. de la h’ayette, I will take the 
liberty of adding an anecdote respect- 
ing his farewel address to the Con- 
‘ ^ress of America in i783^aixl which 
occurred frJsh to my mind, when I 
saw Mr. Burke’s thundering attack 
on the French revolution. M. de la 
Fayette went to America ?it an early 
period of ^li^ war, ^and continued a 
volunteef* in her service to the end. 
His conduct through# the whole of 
that enterprise i^ o^ic of •the most 
extraordinary that is to be found in 
the history of a young man, scarcely 
iJhcn twenty years of age. Situated 
in a couiitry tltiit was like the lap of 
sensual pleasure, and witlt the means 
of enjoying it, hbw few are thoj'e to 
be ft^nd who •would exchange such a 
scene for the w«)i?>ih and wiltlernesses 
of America, a^id pass th(j fknwery 
ytars of youth in un[!roritaDle ^danger 
and hardship ! But s^ich is the fact. 
When the war ended,* and he was 
on the point of taking his final 
deparfure, he presented himself to 
Cfcngress,oandicontei»jplating, in his 
affectionate farewe^ th6 revolution he 
had seen, expressed himself in these 
wordsi*: “ May this great mo^nument 
raised to Liberty, serve as a liijson to 
the oppressor, and ai^ example to jyjle 
oppressed ! ” When thi> taddres^ 
came to the hands .oj* Dr. FmnlJltn, 
who was then in F'rance, be ^plied 
to •Count Vergennes tp it in- 

serted in the Frenclf Gazette. hiH! 





er Jcould obtain hi s consent, 
act was that Count Vergennes was 
aristocratical despot at home, and 
dlieaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other 

f ersohs now dread the example of the 
'fench revolution in Engfland ; and 
Mr* Burke’s tribute of fear (for in this 
ligfht his book must be considered) 
runs parallel with Count Vergennes’ 
refusal. But to return more particu- 
larly to his work — ^ 

‘‘We have seen,” says Mr. Burke, 
“ the French rebel against a mild and 
lawful Monarc};, with more fury, out- 
rage, and insult, than any people has 
been known to rise against the most 
illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary 
tyrant. V This is* one among a thou-* 
sand other instances, ifl which Mr. 
Byrke shews that he is ignorant of 
the springs end principles of the 
French reV^olutioh. 

It was not gainst houis XVI., 
but against the despotic prfticiples of 
She government, that the nation 
revolted. ^ The^e principles had not 
their origin in him, but in the original 
establishment, many centuries back ; 
and they were become too deeply f 
rooted to be removed, cand the Augean 
stable of c parasites and plunderers too 
abominably filthy be cleansed, by 
anything short of p ‘^ complete and 
universai revoluti<: “^'^When it becomes 
neceisary to do a thing, (the whole 
heart an^ souf should go into l^ie 
measure, or got attempt it. That 
crisis was then arrived, and there 
remained no choice but to act with^ 
determined vigour, or not to act at 
^1. The King was know i to be t?ne 
Mend of the ftation, and J^his circum- 
jafance was favourable to the enter- 
/ prise. Perhaps no man bredt up in 
the st^ of an absolute. King, ever 
; tfbssessed a heart so little disposed to 
: e3^<46e of that species of power 

asthe^present^ King of France. But 
|;vthe pginc^tes of the government itself 
<^ll regtaioe^t}^e same. The Monarch 
the Monserqhy^ were distinct and 


separate things ; anSf^ was against 
the* established despotism of the 
latter, and not against ^the person or 
principles pf the former, that the 
revolt comuiienced, and the revolution • 
been carried. * « 

Mr. Burke does not attend to the, 
di^tinctioi> between men and prin^ 
ciples ; and, therefore, he does not e- 
see^ that a revolt may take pla'vlie 
against the despotism of the latter, 
while there lies no efiarge of despotism ^ 
against the former. r 

The natural moderation of Louis 
XVI. contributed nothing to alter the 
hereditary despotism of the monarchy. 
All the tyrannies of former reigns, 
deted under that hereditary despotism, 
were still liable to be revived in the 
hands of a successor. It v. as ndt the 
respite of a reign that would satiiSfy 
Franck, enlightened as she \yas .then . 
become. A casual discontinuance of 
the practice of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of its principles^; the 
former depends on the virtue of the 
individual who is in immediate posses- 
sion of the power;, the latter, on the 
virtue and fortitude of the nation. In 
the case of Charles I. and James II. of 
England, the revolt was against the 
personal despotism of the men,; 
whereat in France, it was against the 
hereditary despotism of the estab- 
lished government. But men who 
caiT consign ^ver the right^s of 
posterity for *ever on the authority of 
a mouldy fj^chment, like Mr. Burke,'’ 
are eot qualified to judge *\>f this 
volution. It takes in a field too 
vast for their views to explore, and 
proceeds with a mightiness of rfeason 
tHfey cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view 
in which this revolution may be con- 
sidered. When despotism has estab- 
lished itself for ages in a countrjf,' as 
in France, it is not in t^e person^ ^ 
thf King! only that it r^des*^ It hgis 
the appearance of being so inesho^, 
and in nominal au|;hority ; bpt it/ Js 
not%o in practibe and in fact. 



itsi sta^Kiard evtfl^^ere. Every office 
and department has its despotism, 
founded upon* custom and usage. 
Everyplace has its Bastilli^and every 
Bastille its despot. Th» original 
hbreditary despotisnf resident in the 
'person of the King, divides and su6- 
. divides* itself into a thousand shape^ 
‘»and forms, till at last the whole of it 
lis ifcted by deputation. This was tfie 
lease in P'rance ; and against this 
rspecies of despotism, proceeding on 
Ithf^^ugh an andless labyrinth of office 
tfll the source of it is scarcely percep- 
tible, tfiere is no mode of redress. It 
strengthens itself by asshming the 
’ appearance of duty, and tyrannises 
under the pretence of obeying. • 

When a man reflects on the condi- 
tion At^hich^ France was in from the- 
natiir® of her government, he will see 
other^ causes for revolt than •those 
which immediately connect them- 
selves with the person or character 
of Loifis XVI. There wer$, if I ma^ji 
so express it, a thousand despotisms 
to bd reformed in France, which 
had grown up uqder the hereditary 
despotftm of the monarchy, and 
became so rooted as to be in a great 
measure independent of it. Between 
the monarchy, the parliament, and 
the church there was a 7%ualship 
of ^despotism ; besides the feu<^l 
despotism oper^kting locally, ^nd the 
minislfcrial despotism operating every- 
where. But Mr. BiirKe,®by coiisideir- 
ifig the King as the only possible 
►object o#a revolt, speaks as if Prince 
was a village, in which ever^thing^ 
dia# passed must be known to its 
comnfknding officer, and no oppres- 
Ision could be acted but what he could 
pmmediately • controul. Mr. B^rke 
kight •have been in the Bastille his 
IvholeTife, as well under Louis XVI. 
fc £fouis XIV., an<J neither the onp 
Ipr^the other have known that* such 
r mani ^ Burke existed. •The 
pspoty principles of the govern- 
lent were the sagie in both reign^, 
/pougjK the dispositions of the ffien 
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were as remote as tyranny and 
benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a 
reproach to the French revolution 
(that of bringing it forward under a 
reign more mild than the preceding 
ones) is one of its highest honours. 
The*revolutions that have taken place 
in other European countries, have 
been excited by personal hatred. The 
rage was against the man, and he 
became the victim. .But, in the 
instance of France we see a revolu- 
tion generated in the rational contem- 
plation of the rights ^f man, and 
distinguishing from the beginning 
between persons and principles/ 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no 
idea of principles wh^n he is contem- 
plating governments. “Ten years 
ago,” says he, “I could hSve felicitated 
France on her having ^government, 
without inquiring what the "nature of 
that governipent was, or how it was 
adniinistei^d.” Is this the language 
of a rational man ? Is i^the language 
of a heart feeling fis it ought to feel 
for the rights and happiness of the 
human race? On this ground, Mr. 
B^irke must compliment all the 
governmeijts in^the world, while the 
victims who suffer under, therp, 
whether sold into ^avery, or tortured 
out of ^xistence^ j^re wholly forgotten. 

It is power, and/f>T^ principfes, that 
Mr. Burke, venerates ; and ur^deifcthis 
abominable depravity is diSqualified 
to judge between them. Thus*much 
for his opinion as to the* occasions of 
the French revolution. I now proceed 
!o othef considerations. 

f know o pla^e in ijkmerica called 
Point-no- Point, because ift»you proceed 
along the snore, gay and flowery as 
Mr. Bueke’s language, if continually* 
recedes and presents itself Ji,at a 
distance before you ; but when yom:. 
have got as far as you can the^ 
is no point at all. J ust thus it iS wfth 
Mr. Burke’s three hundred and fifty- 
six pages. It is therefore 41 fi^^t to 
reply to him. But a^ tfie points i 
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wishes, to establish may be inferred 
from what he abuses, it is in® his 
paradoxes that we must look for his 
arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which 
Mr. ^ Burke has. outraged his own 
imagination, ^and seeks to work upon 
that of his readers, they are very well 
cafculated for theatrical representa- 
tion, wherp facts are manufactured 
for the sake of show, and accommo- 
dated to produce, tfcrough the weak- 
ness of sympathy, a weeping effect. 
But Mr. Burke should recollect that 
he is writing History, and not Plays ^ 
and that his readers will expect truth, 
and not the spouting rant of high- 
toned declamation. 

When we see© a man dramatically 
lamenting in a publication intendedHo 
be believed that “ The age of chivalry 
is gone P that the glory of Europe is 
extinguisked Jbr ever/ that the un- 
bought grace of life [if anyone knows 
what it is], the cheap defeifcc of nations^ 
^the mirse of manly sentiment and 
heroic ei^terprisc iy gone N and all 
this because ^he Quixote age of 
chivalry nonsense is gone, what 
opinion can we form of his judgment, 
or what regard can we pay to his 
facts? the rhapsody ofliis imagi- 
nation lie has discovered a world of 
winfimills, and his so^'rows are that 
there are no Quiij(^t<r| to attack them. 
But if the age of aristocracy, like that 
of (mivktry, should * fall 1(and tl^ey 
had originally some connection), Mr. 
Burke, the tr&mpeter of the Order, 
may continue his parody to the end, 
and finish with exclaiming : “ Qlhello ^ 
occupation' s goiie ! ^ % 

Notwithstaitding Mr. Burke’s horrid 
paintings, when the Fren( 5 h revolution 

. is compared •with th*e revoluyo<?is of 
other < 5 auntries, the astonishment will 
Ijp that it is marked with socfewsacri- 

, 

*oTl<f^words “ is gone must have acci- 
dentally dropped out at some time, and 
most the modern editions are without 
them, alttiough the sentence is thus obviously 
incomplete. — B. 


fices ; but this as1;bhlc??ment wilJjcease 
wljen we reflect that principles^ apd 
not persons^ were the meditated objects 
of destruct^p. The mind of the natiop 
was acted ^jupon by a higher stimulus, 
than what the consideration of persons 
(Sould inspire, and sought a higher • 
conquest^.than could be produced by , 
the downfall of an enemy. Among 
th^ few who fell there do not appear 
to be any that were intentionally 
singled out. They all of them had 
their fate in the circumstances of Jthe 
moment, and were not pursued witil 
that long, cold-blooded, urftibated 
revenge w^ich pursued the unfortu- 
nate Scotch in the affair of 1745. * 

^ Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s 
book 1 do not observe that the Bastille 
is mentioned more than onqe, and that 
with a kind of implication as if he were 
sorry <it was pulled down, and wished 
it were built up again. “We'^have* 
rebuilt Newgate,” says he, “and 
Quanted the mansion ; and wC) have 
prisons almost as strong as the 
Bastille for those who dare to^ libel 
the queens of France.”* A.'j to what 
a madman like the pcTson called Lord 
'George Gordon^ might say, and to 
whom Newgate is ^ rather a bedlam 
than a prison, it is unworthy a 
rationaViConsideration. It was a mad- 
man that libelled, and that is suffici^ent 
apology ; and it atfe^ded an oppor- 
tunity for confining him, which wa^ 

o ' o '*' 

^ Since writing the above, two other place* 
occur in Mr.^fiurke’s pamphlet in fvhich the 
name* of' the Bastille is mentioned, but in the 
ttime manner. In the one he introduces it 
in a sort of obscure question, and asks ; 

“ Will any ministers who now’ serve ^uch a 
kbig, with but ® a decent appearance “of 
respect, cordially obey the urd^^rs of those 
whom but the other day, in his nmne^ they 
had committed to the Bastille?” -In tlu 
other the taking it is mentioned as implying 
criminality in the French guards,, wdic 
ai^sisted in demolishing it. “ They have not,’ 
says jie, “forgot the taking tl^ king’s catKles 
atjl^aris.” This is Mr. Bui'^fe, wh(j pfetendj 
to write on constitutional freedom.— 

“ Initials only are used in Jordan’s anf 
SynUDnds^ edition^^ — H. B. B. •• 
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tl\e thing that«^i^^swished for. But 
certain it is that Mr. Burke, who dctes 
I nqt cajl himseff a niadman (whatever 
I other people may do), hassji^libelled in 
I the most unprovoked maii?ier, and in 
I the grossest stile of* the most vulgaj; 
j' abuse, the whole representative 
.authority of France, and ^yet Mj;. 
Burke takes his seat .in the British 
House of Commons ! From his 
violence ^nd his grief, his silence on 
some points and his excess on others, * 
it iji difficult, not to believe that Mr. 
Mirke is sorry, extremely sorry, that 
arbitra^y^ower, the power of the 
Pope and the Bastille, fire pulled 
down. 

Jsfot one glance of compassion, not* 
one commiserating reflection that I 
can find throughout his book, has he* 

I ^''-*tjYed on those who lingered out 
most wretched of lives, a lif^with- 
flope* in the most miserable of 
sons. It is painful to behold a 
n eiliploying his talents to corrupt 
iself. Nature has been kinder to 
. Bj.irke than he is to her. He is 
afec^ed by the reality of distress 
ching- his heart* but by the showy 
ambiance of it striking his imagina- 
1. pities the plumage, but 

^ffthe dying bird. Accustomed 
kiss the aristocratical hafld that 
1 \ purloined him from himself, 
degenerates into a composition of 
a»d the genuine .soul of nature 
>akes him. His hero ct* his heroine 
St be a tragedy-victim expiring in 
w, aifd not the real fftsoneili of 
lery, sliding into death hf the^ 
ace of a’ dungeon, 
ts Mr. Burke has passed over the 
ble transaction of the* Bastille (anfl 
silence is 'nothing in his favc^r), 

I ha# entertained his readers with 
ections on supposed facts distorted 
) ii^al falsehoods, J will give, since 
h^s not, some account of the cir- 
nstajices wiJith preceded that trifhs- 
ion, ^ 'fhey will serve to show that 
>■ mischief cou]d scarcely have 
onipanied such an* event 


considered with the treacherous and 
hostile aggravations of the enemies of 
the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself 
a more tremendous scene than what 
the city of Paris exhibited at the time 
of taking the Bastille, •and for two 
dayg before and after, nor perceive the 
possibility of its quieting so soon. At 
a distance this transaction has appeared 
only as an act of Jieroism standing on 
itself, and the close political connec- 
tion it had with the revolution is lost 
in the brilliancy of the achievement. 
But we are to consider it as the 
strength of the parties brought man 
to man, and contending for the issue. 
The Bastille was to be either the prize 
0r ^he prison of the *assailants% The 
downfall of it^ncluded the iSea of the ^ 
downfall of despotism, and this com- 
pounded image was bec#me as figura- 
tively united as Bunyan’s *Doubting 
Castle and Ggant Desgair. 

The National Assembly, before and 
at the time of taking thek Bastille, was * 
sitting at Versailtes,^ twel\fe miles 
distant from Paris. About a week 
before the rising of the Parisians, and 
thieir taking the Bastille, it was dis- 
covered that a f)lot was forming, at 
the head of which was the Count 
d’Artois, the king’i? youngest brother, 
fordeiTholishing fhe National Assembly, 
seiziiog its members, and \hereby 
crushing, a coup de hopes 

ancVprospects of forming a free ggvern- 
ment. For the sake of, humanity, as 
well as freedom, it is well this plan 
did not succeed. Examples are not 
wanting to show how dreadfully 
vindictive and cr^iel are ^11 old govern- 
ments, whqp they, ard successful 
against what they call a revolt. 

This f)lan must have been, some* 
time in contemplation ; becairac, in 
order to c 3 rry it into exftcutiqn, it w^^ 
necessary to collect a large**ntiiita{y » 
force round Paris, ancj cut oft the 
communication between tljat city, and 
the National Assembly^ a| \ier§5^illes* 

'T'K/a 4-1*/^/-. J • 



f thfe troops in jthe 

' ' of Frahce, and who, for this parti- 

■ cular purpose, were drawn from the 
4i^tant provinc'es where they were then 
;^ationed. When they were collected 
^ to th^ amount of between twenty-five 
ahd thirty thousand, it was judged 
time to put the plan into execution. 
Xhe ministry who were then in office, 
and who wSre friendly to the revolu- 
tion, were instantly ^dismissed and a 
riew ministry formed of those who had 
concerted the project, among* whom 
Was Count de Broglio, and to his 
share was giveei the command of those 
troops. The character of this man as 
described to me in a letter which I 
eonimuhicated tc^ Mr. Burke before fie 
began to ^vrite his book, and from^an 
authority whif h Mr. Burke well knows 
was good, was that of “ a high-flying 
a**istocrat. coOl, and capable of every 
mischief. 

While these ipatters were^agitating, 
the National Assembly stood in the 
most perilous and critical situation 
that a body of *mefi can be supposed 
to act in. They were the devoted 
victims, and they knew it. They had 
the hearts and wishes of their countiy 
on their side, but nfilitary authority 
they had i!one. The guards of Broglio 
surtounded the halfwhere the assembly 
sat, rea^y, at the woftl of command, 
to ^eize their persons, as had been 
Idne^ the^ear before to the*parliament 
?f Paris. Had the National Assenfbly 
ieserted theiii trust, or had they ex- 
libited signs of weakness or fear, their 
shemies had been encpuraged^and th^ 
jounjtry depressed. When- the situa- 
ion they stoo^ in, the cause they vJere 
tiiga^ed in and the crisis then ready 
0 burst, whjch should determine their 
»ers6®al and political fate andl that of 
heir^Untry; and probably of Europe, 
irttfo one view, none but a 
i^r^itculous with prejudice or cor- 
upted by * 4ependence can avoid 
atei^sthi^ itself in their success. 

* arcnblahop of Vienne was at 
ffis time p^S^ent of the National 
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Assembly— a personlco^old to^uriUer^ 
th^ scene that a few days or a 
hours might bring forth. A man bf 
more activ^ and bolder fortitude w^ 
necessary, Cud the National Assembl^* 
<;hose (under the form of a vice-p?resf- 
dent, for the presidency still resided * 
iij the aachbishop) M. de la Fayette ; , 
and this is the only instance of a viee- 
pr^sident being chosen. It was at the 
moment that this storm wa*s pending 
‘(July nth) that a cfeclaration of rights 
was brought forward by M. de© la 
Fayette ; and this is the same whicR 
is alluded to in page 13. It was 
hastily draVn up, and makes only % 
part of the more extensive declaration ‘ 
of rights agreed upon and adopted 
afterwards by the National Assembly. 
The particular reason foi^bring'ing it 
forward at this moment (M. ,d^ la 
Fayefte has since informed, mej[ was 
that, if the National Assembly should 
fall in the threatened destruction that 
then surrounded it, some trace^of its 
principles might have the chance of 
surviving the wreck. • 

Everything now,was drawing to a 
crisis. The evpnt was freedom or 
slavery. On one side, an army of 
nearly thirty thousand men ; on the 
other, an unarmed body of citizens ; 
for the^citizens of Paris, on whom the 
Natioijpl Assembly must then imme- 
diately depend, were«as unarmed’ and 
as undisciplined^ as the citizens of 
Ifondon are Row. The French guards 
had given^ strong symptoms of their 
beino^ attacked to the national cause 
^ut meir numbers were small, not a 
tenth part of the force that Broglio* 
commanded, and their officers \^ere in 
tfie interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ri{)e folr execu-^ 
tion, the new ministry made their 
appearance in office. The reader will 
carry in his mindtthat the BastiHb 
taken the 14th J uly ; the ooint of time t 
am now speaking of is^che i^th. Im-^ 
mediately on the news of the «chang^ 
of ministry reaching Paris, in thei 
afternoon, alf the playhous^§* and 
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ifees •of entei?^t?6^nt, shops and 
ffcii^ses, were shut up. The chang^e 
|M I ministry was considered as the 
r^lude of hostilities, and tfle opinion 
rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance^ 
oWards^ the city. The Prince de 
^ihbesc, whq commanded athody o^ 
erman cavalry, approached by the 
ladb of Louis XV. , which connects 
self with some of the streets. In his 
arch, he insulted and struck an old 
an»with a sword. The French are 
‘markable for their respect to old 
ge ; and the insolence with which it 
jppeared to be done, uniting with the 
leneral fermentation they were in, 
produced a powerful effect, and a cry ^ 
[)f To arms! To arms! ” spread itself 
in a mdmenitover the city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely 
jjiy wjjo lyiew the use of them f but 
pesperate resolution, when every hope 
s at stake, supplies, for a while, the 
vant of*arms. Near where the Prince « 
ie Lambesc was drawn up, were large 
)iles of stones collected for building 
;he new bridge, ai\d with these the 
people attacked the cavalry. A party 
)f French guards, upon hearing the 
iring, rushed from their quarters and 
oined the people ; and night coming 
m, the cavalry retreated. * 

The streets of Paris, being narrovi^ 
tre favourable f®r defence, a.nd the 
□ftine:^ of the houses* consisting of 
aany stories, from which ^eat annoys 
rfte might be given, secjj^ed them 
gainst ncJcturnal enterprises ; and^he 
ight was spent in providing t6em- 
^veft with every sort of weapon they 
ju^d ntake or procure ; guns, swords, 
lacksmiths* hammers, carpenters* 
xes, iron crows, pikes, halbetts, 
tchforks, spits, clubs, etc. , etc. The 

I credible numbers with which they 
semf^led the next morning, and the 
11 more inc^igdible resolution they 
hibited, ^mlSh-assed and astonislie^ 
nr enemies. Little did the new 
histrj expect such*a salute. Accus* 
pe4*tb slavery themselves, ^they hid 


no idea that Liberty was capable df 
such inspiration, or that a body of 
unarmed citizens would dare to face 
the military forces of thirty thousand 
men. Every moment of this day was 
^ employed in collecting arms, concert- 
ing plans, and arranging themselves , 
into •the best order which such an 
instantaneous movement could afford. 
Broglio continued lying iK)und the 
city, but made ng further advances 
this day, and the succeeding night 
passed with as much tranquility as ' 
such a scene could possibly produce. 

But defence 'only was j^ot the object 
of the citizens. They had a cause at 
stake, on which depended their free- 
’ dom or their slavery. They every 
moment expected an* attack, or to 
hear of one iTiade on the •National 
Assembly; and in such •a situation, 
the most prompt measures are some- 
times the best. The object fhat now 
presented itsejf was the Bastille ; and 
the 4clat of*carrying such a fortress in 
the face of such an arn^y, could not ’ 
fail to strike terrcJf i^to the new 
ministry, whb had scarcely yet had 
time to meet. By some intercepted - 
coirespondence this morning, it was 
discovered J:hat trfie Mayor of Paris, 

M. Defflesselles, who appeared to be 
in their interest, wa^ betraying them ; . 
and from this • discovery, there re- 
mained no doubt dhat Broglio* would ' 
reinforce th^ BastUle the ensuing even- 
ing.# It was therefore* necessary to 
attack it that day ; but before* thiS' . 
could be done, it was fir^t necessary 
tq procure a better supply of arms - 
than thej^ were then possessed of. 

TAere was, adjoining ijo the city, a 
large magazige of arms deposited at 
the Hospital of The Invalids, which 
the citizens summoned to * surrender ; 
and as the place was neither ^^en- 
sible, nor •attempted tmich defend^^* 
they soon succeeded. Thus supidied,? 
they marched to attack the Bastill^;' 
a vast mixed multitude of aU 
and ef all degrees, ar|n|3 
sorts of weapons. Im^natiod ' 
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fail in describing- to itself the at>pear- 
ance of such a procession, and of the 
anxiety of the events which a few 
hours or, a few minutes might produce. 
What plans the ministry were form- 
ing, were as unknown to the people 
within the *city, as what the citizens 
were doing was unknown t6 the 
ministry ; and what movement*^ Bro- 
glio might make for the support or 
relief of the place, were to the citizens 
equally as unknown. All was mystery 
and hazard. 

That the Bastille was attacked with 
an enthusiasri of heroism, such only 
as the highest animation of liberty 
could inspire, and carried in the space 
of a few hours^ is an event which the 
world is,fully possessed of. I an^ ifot 
undertaking^ ix detail ot the attack, but 
bringing into view the conspiracy 
against the fiation which provoked it, 
and which fell with the Bastille. The 
prison to which the new ministry were 
dooming the National Assembly, in 
addition to fts being the high altar and 
castle of despotism, became the proper 
object to begin with. This enterprize 
broke up the new ministry, who begaq 
now to fly from the ruin they had 
prepared for others. The troops of 
Broglio' dispersed, and himself fled 
also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a g^eat deal 
about plots, but he has never once 
spbken of this plot against the 
.National Assembly, and the liberties 
of the natiqn ; and that he might not, 
he has passed over all the circum- 
stances that might throw it in Ijis^j 
way. The exiles who have %ed from 
France, whose case he so ftiuch 
interests himsejf in, and from whom 
he has hajl his lesson, fled ii^ conse- 
quence of the miscarriage oFthis plot. 
No*- plot was formed against them; 

Vthey were plotting against others ; 
gndilSiose who fell, met, not unjustly, 
the punishn^ent they were preparing 
to exe(?ut^. But will Mr. Burke say, 
that if «thi|5 <plot, contrived wkh the 
subtil ty of *an ambuscade, had suc- 


ceeded, the succeS^ul part/^ woul 
have restrained their ^rath so soon 
Let the history of all old government 
answer tne question. 

Whon/ has the National Assembl 
, brought to the s'taffold ? None. .The 
were themselves the devoted victim 
♦of thisoplot, and they have not reta 
Hated ; why, then, are they charge 
>X^ith revenge they have-not acPted 
In the tremendo^is breaking forth ( 
a whole people, in which all degrees 
tempers, and characters are ■> cot 
founded, delivering themselyes b? 
miracle ot exertion from the destrui 
tion mecfitated against them, is it ^ 
be expected that nothing will happen! 
When men are sore with the seni^ j 
oppressions, and menaced with tH 
prospect of new ones, is tKte calmness | 
philosophy or the palsy of insetisibilij 
to be looked for ? Mr. Burl^e e-^clainj 
against outrage ; yet the greatest 
that which himself has committe 
^ His book is a volume of outrage, n 
apologized for by the impulse of 
moment, but cherished through 
space of ten months ; yet' Mr. Burl 
had no provocation, no life, no intere 
at stake. 

I More of the citizens fell in tl 
I struggle than of their opponents ; b 
four or five persons were seized 1 
Che populace and instantly put i 
death ; the Governor of the Bastill 
and the Ma^or of Paris, Who ^ 
^detected ir? the act of betraying ther 
and aft^i^ards Foulon, one of Cl 
ne»^^ ministry, and Berthier^, his so 
in-law, who had accepted the office 
intendant of Paris. Their head^ w| 
^stuck upon spikes,^ and carried abc 
the city ; and it is upon this mode 
punishment that Mr. Burke builds 
great part of his tragic scenes. I 
us therefore examine how men cai 
by the idea of punishing iii tl 
rn&rin6r» -j 

^ ♦ 

o O 

* In some modern editions “ pikfts ” is si 
sl;ituted here and in the following f^^agra 
for “ spikes. B. B. 

.i 
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learn the g-overnments 

hey live under, and retaliate rtie 
punishments ttiey have been accus- 
omed to behold. The h&ds stuck 
ipon spikes, which remained for years 
ipoQ Temple Bar, differed nothing* iij 
he horror of the scene from those 
:arried* about upon spikes %t ParL%; 
et this was done by the Eng^lish 
i^ofernment. It may perhaps be sAid 
hat it Signifies nothing to a man 
p^hat is done to him after he is dead ; 
fut*it signifies much to the living ; it 
Tther tortures their feelings or 
lardcns their hearts, and in either 
ase it instructs them ho\^ to punish 
vhen power falls into their hands. 

i.ay then the axe to the root, ancf 
each governments humanity. It is 
heir ^ang«»inary punishments which 
orr^pt mankind. In England the 
PLinij^m^nt in certain cases Is by 
'lanscing^ dmwing and quartering ; 
he heart of the sufferer is cut out and 
leld lip to the view of the populacet 
n France, under the former govern- 
nent,. the piuiishments were not less 
}arbarou«. Who does not remember 
he e^^cution of Damien, . torn to 
pieces by horses ? The effect of those 
:ruel spectacles exhibited to the popu- 
ace js to destroy tenderness or excite 
evenge ; and by the base aitd false 
dea of governing men by terror, 
hstead of reascaa, they become prece- 
kents^ It is over the* lowest class of 
nankind that governmerft by terror 4 s 
ntended to operate, and it ^s on them 
hat it Operates to the worst elject. 
They have sense enough to fee*l the^ 
Lre»the objects aimed at ; and they 
nflict* in their turn the examples of 
error they have been instructed fo ; 
iractise. * • 

Thetfe is in all European coun- 
ries a large class of people of that 
lesctiption, which, in England is 
all^d the ” Of this class were 

hose •wjjo ^^nmitted the burnings 
nd de^/astations in London in 1780, 
nd of this clas§ were those who 
arrfefl the heads upon%pikes in P^ris. 


Foi^lon and Berthier were taken up itl 
the country, and sent to Paris, to 
undergo their examination at the 
Hotel de Ville ; for the National 
Assembly, immediately on the new 
ministry coming into office, passed a 
decree, which they comfnunicated to 
the^Cing and Cabinet, that they (the 
National Assembly) would hold the 
ministry, of which FoulorP was one, 
responsible for thg measures' they were 
advising and pursuing ; but the mob, 
incensed at the appearance of Foulon 
and Berthier, tore them from their 
conductors before the^ were carried 
to the Hotel de Ville, and executed 
them on the spot. Why then does 
Mr. Burke charge outrages of this 
kii^d on a whole people ? As well 
may he charg^ the riots ^nu outrages 
of 1 780 on all the people of London, or 
those in Ireland on all hk countrymen. 

But everything we see orh*ear offen- 
sive to our feelings ai\d derogatory to 
the humati character should lead to 
other reflections than dhose of re- * 
proach. Even the t)eii^s whft commit 
them have some claim to our con- 
sideration. How then is it that such 
vmst classes of mankind as are distin- 
guished hwy the# appellation of the 
vulgar, or the ignorant m( 5 b, are so 
numerous in all oRi countries ? The 


instant we ask (Ourselves this cjiiestion, 
reflection feels • an answer. They 
arise, as a» una\4oidable conj^qutnce, 
out of the ill construction of ^11 old 
governments in Europe, England 
included with the rest. It is by dis- 
J;ortedly exalting some men, that 
others *are distortedly debased, till 
th^ whole is out of na^Jture. A vast 


;s of ipankind^ are degradedly 
)wn into the* backgi^und of the 
lan Y>icture, to bring forwarcj, with* 
ater glare, the puppet-sl>^w of 
e ana aristocracy- • In the conjf 
thas^ 

miT ^ 
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^r^iye to Mr. Burke all his theatpcal 
- ^kaggei:ations for facts, and I then 
ask turn if they do not establish the 
certainty of what I here lay down? 

. \A<imitting them to be true, they show 
Vthe necessity of the French revolution, 
as much as« any one thing he could 
have asserted. These outrages Vere 
riot the effect of the principles of the 
revolutionf but of the degraded mind 
that existed before Jhe revolution, and 
•which the revolution is calculated to 
reform. Place them then to their 
proper cause, and take the reproach 
of them to your own side. 

. It is to the honour of the National 
Assembly and the city of Paris that, 
during such a tremendous scene of 
arms, and confusion, beyond the cjpr>- 
troul of ^11 authority, faey have been 
able, by the influence of example and 
exhortation, «to restrain so much. 
Never >tere more pains taken to 
.instruct and enlighten piankind, and 
to make them see that thSir interest 
gonsisted in^their virtue, and not in 
their rcfvenge^ than have been dis- 
played in the revolution of France. 

I riow proceed to make some remarks | 
on Mr. Burke’s account of the expedi- 
tion to Versailles, October the 5th 
and 6th, • 

I can consider 'Mr. Burke’s book 
in scarcely any oth^r light ihan a 
dramatic performance ; and he must, 

I thinly, have cons^idered it in the 
same light hfmself, by the poeliical 
lil?erties he has taken of omitting 
some facts,* distorting others, and 
making the whole machinery bend tp 
produce a stage effect. Of Ais kind 
is his account of tfee expedition^ to 
Versailles. *He ^begins ^h is account 
by omitting the only facts which as 
t causes are finown to be true*; every- 
thingtdbeyond these is conjecture even 
« Paris; and he then 'works up 
accommodated to his own 
passions and prejudices. 

. It is to be observed throughout Mr. 
,.:Burkp% that he never speaks of 
1 .plots revolution ; and it is 


— ' — . y : — 

from those plots that^l the miSchiefs 
have arisen. It suits ^his purpose to 
exhibit the consequences without their 
causes, ft is one of the arts of the ' 
drama to do so. If the crimes of 
jnen were exhibited with their suffer- .v’ 
ings, the stage effect would^ some-* 
times beplost, and the audience would* 
be inclined to approve where it was 
irAended they should comn^iserate? 

After all the investigations that 
have been made into this intricate 
affair (the expedition to Vetsaillesf), it 
still remains enveloped in gill that 
kind of mystery which ever accom- , 
panics events produced more from 
a concurrence of awkward circum- 
•stances than from fixed design. Wltile 
the characters of men are forming, 
as is always the case in devolutions, 
there is a reciprocal suspicion, tawd a 
dispjfeition to misinterpret e^ch ether; 
and even parties directly opposite in 
principle will sometimes concur in 
pushing forward the same movement 
with very different views, and with 
the hopes of its producingv very 
different consequences, A great deal 
of this may be discovered in fliis em- 
barrassed affair, and yet the issue of the 
whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known 
are tha't considerable uneasiness was 
a^ thij time excited at Paris by* the . 
delay of the King in* not sanctioning 
and forwarding the decrees bf the 
National ASsembly, particularly that 
of the Declaration of the Rights df 
Mau^ and the decrees of fourth of 
^ugasty which contained the founda- , 
tion principles on which the constiti^- * 
tion was to be erected. The kindest, - 
^nd perhaps the fairest conjecture 
upofi this matter is, that some of the 
ministers intended to make remarks 
and observations upon certain parts^ 
of them before* they were mally, 
sanctioned and sent totjie provinijes ; 
bpt* be this as it may,*fhe e^efnies ‘of 
the revolution derived hope fsom the 
delay, ktid the friends of the {^vplu- 
tioh uneasinpa^* 
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During this Jlate of suspense, the 
Jarde du which was composetJ 

s such regiments generally are, of 
et'sorfife much connected with the 
'oiH*t, gave an entertainment at 
Versailles (October i) to some foreign 
jgimenJts then arrived ; and when 
pe entertainment was at the%eight,*> 
signal given the Ghrde dti Corps 
fe the national cockade from thefr 
trampled it binder foot, and 
Placed it with a counter-cockade 
jphred for 1 :he purpose. An indig- 
nity of this kind amounted to defiance. 

It was like declaring wa^; and if 
li?en will give challenges they must 
ppect consequences. But all this 
MrT Burke has carefully kept out of 
^ght. , He begins his account by 
saying : “ fflstory will record that on 
the rrtc^ning of the 6th October, ^789, 
fb.>'Kingttnd Queen of France, after 
^ day of confusion, alarm, dismay, 
and slaughter, lay down under the 
pledgea security of public faith to^ 
indulge nature in' a few hours of 
respite* and troubled melancholy 
repose.'’^ 'This is neither the sober 
stile of history, nor the intention of it. 
It leaves everything to be guessed at 
and mistaken. One would at least 
think there had been a battle ;,and a 
battle there probably would have been 
bad "it not been for the mode«atinf: 
prudence of tho§e whom Mr. Burke 
Involves in his censftr^. By his 
pceeping the Garde du Corps out of 
ight Mr.^ Burke has afforcj^d himself 
tie dramatic licence of putting* the 
wiri^ and Queen in their places, as 4 
'•the ^object of the expedition was 
gainst them. But to return to my^ 
ccount — , 

This conduct of the Garde du CorpSy 
might well be expected, alarmed 
Id ^enraged the Parisians. The 
|our§ of the cause, and the cause 
elf? were l^ome too united ,to 
^take* tike in^ntion of the insult^ 
the® Parisians wete determined to 
ty^i^^ C^rde du Corps Jo an account, 
ere ’Was certainly nothinig of the 


cowairdice of assassination in march- 
ing in the face of the day to definand 
satisfaction, if such a phrase may be 
used, of a body of armed men who 
had voluntarily given defiance. But 
the circumstance ^ which serves to 
throw this affair into emBarrassment 
is, that the enemies of the revolution 
appear to have encouraged it as well 
as its friends. The one hoped to 
prevent a civil wan by checking it in 
time, and the other to make one. 
The hopes of those opposed to the 
revolution rested in making the King 
of their party, and getting him from 
Versailles to Metz, where they 
expected to collect a force and set up 
a standard. We havQ^ therefore, two 
difF^ent objects presenting them^ 
selves at the same time, and to be 
accomplished by the same means ; 
the one to chastise, tffc Gourde du 
Corpsy which was the object of the 
Parisians ; ^ tlie other 4:0 render the 
conclusion of such a scene an induce- 
ment to the King to set off for Metz. 

On the 5th of ^Ociiober \ very 
numerous body of women, and nien 
in the disguise of women, collected 
roBnd the Hotel de Ville or town-hall 
of Paris, aftd se? off for Versailles. 
Their professed object was tHer Garde 
du Corps; but prudent men readily 
recollect that mischief is more^ easily 
begun than ended and this impressed 
itself with the more fyce f^om^the 
susfTicions already stated, and, the 
irregularity of such a cayalcade. As 
soon, therefore, as a sufficient force 
could b^ collected, M. de la Fayette, 
by order from the civil authority of 
Parrs, set off aftt^ therrfoat the head 
of twenty thousand, of* the Paris 
militia. The revolution cpUld derive 
no bendlit from confusion, arid its 
opposers i^ight. By an amiabfeand 
spirited manner of adoV-ess he had 
hitherto been fortunate in^ ca^t^fiiii^ 
disquietudes, and in tjiis he Wa;s 
extraordinarily successful ; td 
J;rate,® therefore, the h(ipQS of 
who might see^ to improve this scerie 
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into a sort of justifiable necessitj^ for 
the King-’s quitting^ Versailles and 
withdrawingf to Metz, and to prevent 
at the same time the consequences 
that might ensue between the Garde 
du Corps and this phalanx of men and 
women, he® forwarded expresses to 
the King, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, by the orders of the civil 
authority bf Paris, for the purpose of 
peace and protection, expressing at 
the same time the necessity of 
restraining the Garde du Corps from 
firing upon the people.' 

He arrived^ at Versailles between 
ten and eleven at night. The Garde 
du Corps was drawn up, and the 
people had arrived some time before, 
but evej^thing had remained 
pended. AA^sdom aricl policy now 
consisted in changing a scene of 
danger mto ^ happy event. M. de la 
Fayette became the mediator be,tween 
the enraged p^irties ; a:id^ the King, 
to remove the uneasiness which had 
arisen from •the delay already stated, 
sent for the Ptfesi^ent of the National 
Assembly, and signed the Declaration 
of the Rights of Many and such other^ 
parts of the constitution as were^'in 
readiness. o « 

It Wifs now about one in the 
mftrning Everyfliing appeared to be 
compo|ed, and a geiferal congratula- 
tion took place. By the beat of the 
drufti a 43roclamation was- made that 
the citizens or Versailles would ^ive 
the hospitalil^ of their houses to their 
fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who 
could not be accommodated in this 
manner remained in the streets, or 
took up theirAluarters in the churciies ; 
and at two o’clock tfee King and 
Queen retired. • ^ 

In J:his state matters passed till the 
breaik* of day, when a fresh distur- 
bance arose* from the censurable 
cpn<%jtt of some of both parties, for 

' I an^ warranted in asserting this, as I 
had ®it% personally from M. de la Fayette, 
with I KvMd in habits of friendship for 

fourteen yca.rsT~-Author. 


such characters therf will b^ in all 
shch scenes. One o^ the Garde du 
Corps api^eared at one of the windows 
of the palace, and the people who had** 
remained during the night in ♦the 
.streets accosted •him with reviling and.^ 
provocative language. Instead of 
jretiring^ as in such a case prudence 
would have dictated, he presented his 
nfusket, fired, and killed ^one of the 
Paris militia. Tbe peace being thus 
broken, the people rushed into the 
palace in quest of the offender. They 
attacked the quarters of the C^arde du 
Corps within the palace, and pursued ^ 
them throughout the avenues of i^, 
and to the apartments of the King.’ 
On this tumult, not the Queen otdy, 
as Mr. Burke has represented it, but 
every person in the ‘palace was 
awakened and alarmed ; and M.. de la 
Fayette had a second time to^ninter- 
pose between the parties, the event 
of which was that the Garde du Corps 
°put on the national cockade, 5nd the 
matter ended as by oblivion, after the 
loss of two or three lives. * 

During the latter part of the time 
in which this confusion was® acting, 
the King and Queen were in public at 
the balcony, and neither of them con- 
cealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. 
Burke insinuates. Matters being thus 
appealed, and tranquility restored, a^ 
general acclamation- broke forth of 
Le Roi a Paris^^ — Le Roi ii Parik — The 
King to P^ris. It was the shout of 
peace, immediately accepted on 

tha>*part of the King. ^ By this 
, measure all future projects of trepan- 
ning the King to Metz, and setting* 
up the standard of opposition^to ^^the 
constitution, were prevented, and the 
susf)icions extinguished. The King * 
and his family reached Paris? in the 
evening, and were congratulated on 
their arrival by M. Bailly, the -Mayor 
of Paris, in the name the citizens. 

Burke, who thro^ghou^ his book 
confounds things, persons, and prin- 
ciples, as in his remarks on”M. Bailly’s 
acltlress, confounded time also^ He 
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I sures M. Batlly for callingf it “ un 
jour^^' a g< 3 od day. Mr. Burl^e 
►uld have informed hin^elf that 
5 scene took up the space of two 
^s, the day on which it began with 
ry» appearance of cTanger and mis- • 
ef, apd the day on which it ter- 
lated without the mischidfs that* 
eatened ; and that •it is to this 
LC*eful t^mination that M. Baill^ 
ides, and to the arf'rival of the King 
^aris. Not less than three hundred 
^u!>and persons arranged themselves 
the procession from Versailles to 
'is, and notan act of molestation was 
nmitted during the whole march, 
dr. Burke, on the authority of M. , 
Fiy Tollendal, a deserter from the 
tional Assembly, says, that on 
ering PsS'is, the people shouted 
jflbu3 4es dveques a la lanterne."\ All 
^ishops tch be hanged at the lantnorn 
or lamp-posts. It is surprising that 
Nobody should hear this but Lally 
Tollendal, and that nobody should^ 
believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not 
the lea^t connection with any part of 
the transaction, and is totally foreign 
to every circumstance of it. The 
bishops had never been introduced 
before into any scene of Mr. Burke’s 
drama : why then are they, ^all at 
once, and altogether, tout a coup, et 
ious tnsemble, introduced now?^ Mr? 
Burke brings forvfard his bishops and 
li;^ lanthorn-like figure a magic 
an thorn, and raises his scenes by* 
johtrast ^stead of connec^^n. But 
b serves to show, with the rest o^ ^is 
ook, what little credit ought to be i 
ij^erf where even probability is set at 
efi^nce, for the purpose of defaming 
id with this ^reflection, instead of a 
>liloquy in praise of chivalry, as ]5lr. 

I urke hfeis done, I close the account 
he expedition to Versailles.* 
have now to foHow Mr. Burke 
ough a pc^j^less wilderness ^of 

An account of the expedition to Ver- 
es may be seen in No. 13 of the R&volu^ 
de ^^ris containing*the fvents from tbe 
to the loth of Octnhf^r ^y 8 g,— Author , , 
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rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon 
governments, in which he asserts 
whatever he pleases, on the presump- 
tion of its being believed, without 
offering either evidence or reasons for 
so doing. 

Be|^ore anything can 8e reasoned 
upon to a conclusion, certain facts, 
principles, or data, to reason from, 
must be established, admitted, or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual 
outrage, abused the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, published by the 
National Assembly of France as the 
basis on which the C(Jnstitution of 
France is built. This he calls “ paltry 
and blurred sheets of paper about the 
rights of man.” D^es Mr. Burke 
m*eaii to . den;^ that man bas any 
rights? If he does, th^n he must 
mean that there are no such things as 
rights anywhere, and t^at Jne has 
none himself ; for who is there in the 
world but ^jfln ? But#if Mr. Burke 
means to admit that man has rights, 
the question then will b^: What are 
those rights, and how man came by 
them originally ? 

, The error of those who reason by 
prA:edents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting tfie ri^ts of man^ is that 
they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole' 
way. They sto*p in some qf the 
intermediate stag^ of an hundred or 
a thousand years,* and j rodu«e? vWiat 
was* then done, as a rule for* the 
present day. This is no»^uthority at 
all. If we J;ravel still farther into 
antiquity^ we shall find a direct 
contrary opinion and practice pre- 
vailing ; an,d if ftntiqui^ is to be 
authority, a thousand such authorities 
may b^ produced, Successi^jely contra- 
dicting e5ch other ; but if we proceed 
on, we shay at last come out rl§tit ; 
we shall come to the time when man i 
came from the hand of his M^keri* 
What was he then? •Man. Man 
was his high and only title, *£y;iol a 
highei* cannot be given kim. • But of 
titles I shall spgak hereeft*er. 
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, We are now got at the origin of 
and at the origin of his rights. 

. As to the manner in which the world 
has been governed from that day to 
this> it is no farther any concern of 
oiirs than to make a proper use of < 
the errors St the improvements which 
the history of it presents. Those 
who lived a hundred or a thousand 
years ago, were then moderns, as we 
are now. They had their ancients, 
and those ancients had others, and 
we also shall be ancients in our turn. 
If the mere name of antiquity is to 
govern in the affairs of life<, the people 
who are to live an hundred or a 
Jthonsand years hence, may as well, 
take us for a ^jrecedent, as we make 
a precedent of those who lived 'an 
hundred orcathousancf years ago. The 
fact is, that portions of antiquity, by 
proving everything, establish nothing. 
It is authority against authority all 
the way, till twe com^- tp the divine 
origin of the rights of man at the^ 
.creation, ^rlere our inquiries find a 
resting-place, and our reason finds a 
home. If a dispute about the rights 
of man had arisen at the distance of 
an hundred years from the creatidh, it 
is to this source ^of authority they 
must *h*ave referred, and it is to this 
^ame source of authority that we 
must^^now refer. 

Though I mean^ not to touch upon 
ariy sectarian principle* of religion, 
yet, it may be worth observing^’, that 
the geilealcgy of Christ is traced to 
Adam. Why then not trace the 
rights of man to the creatiop of man Ik 
I will answer the question. Because 
there have been ujtetart governments, , 
thr.u^ting themselves between and pre- 
^ sumptuously working to utv-metke Tmxi. 

If any generation of Inen ever 
peif&s.sed the right of 
mode by which the world should be 
^go^fnied for ever, it was the first 
geheratioa fthat existed ; and if that 
did it not, no succeeding 
geBeratiost ean show any aitthority 
for doing nor sejt any up. The 


** r o’ 

illuminating and divine principle of 
Ae equal rights of man (for it has its 
origin from the Maker of man) relates,^ 
not only to the living individuals, but * 
to generations of men succeeding each 
other. Every generation is equal in 
rights to the generations which pre- ‘ 

► ceded by the same rule 'that every 
mdividual is born equal in rights with 
nis contemporary. 

Every historytof the creation, and 
every traditionary account, whether 
from the lettered or unlettered Wq|;ld, 
however they may vary rin their 
opinion qr belief of certain particulars, 
all agree in establishing one poiat, 
the tinity of men ; by which I mean^ 
that men are all of one degree : 
consequently that all men are born 
equal, and with equal natural rights, 
in t^e same manner as if posterity had 
been continued by creation instead ‘of 
generation^ the latter being the only 
mode by which the former is carried 
forward ; and consequently every 
child born into the world must be 
considered as deriving its eicistence 
from God. The world is* as new to 
him as it was to the first man that 
existed, and his natural right in it is 
of the same kind. 

Th^ Mosaic account of the creation, 
whether taken as divine authority or 
•mergly historical, is fully up tb this 
point, the unity of equality of man. 
The explosions admit of no con- 
troversy. “And God said, Let us 
make in our own image. In \he 
im4ge of God created he him ; mafle 
and female created he them.’^ Th^ 
distinction of sexes is pointed putj^abut 
no other distinction is even implied. 
If^this be not divine aythority, it is at 
least historical authority, and shows 
that the equality of man, sd far from , 
being a modern doctrine, is th| oldest 
upon record. • • , 

^ It is also to be that*all the ^ 

religions known in thet ^orld* are ) 
founded, so far as they relate to man, 
qn the unit^ of ^ 

pne degree. Whether in heaveti or 
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in bellj or in whatever state man may 
be supposed t 9 exist hereafter, the 
^ good and the bad are theb only dis- 
tinctions. Nay, even the laws of 
governments are obliged to slide into 
ijthis •principle, by making degrees to» 
consist jn crimes and not in persons. 

• It is one of the greate^ of all 
trutjis, and of the highest advantage 
to cultivate. By considering man in 
this light, and by instructing him to 
iconsider himself in this light, it 
Jplacbs him iri a close connection with 
all his duties, whether to his Creator 
or to the creation, of whif^h he is a 
part ; and it is only when he forgets 
his origin, or, to use a more fashion- 
abffe phrase, his birth and family^ that 
he becomes dissolute. It is not among 
the least of'' the evils of the present 
jfexistkig governments in all pai^s of 
teurope that man, considered as man, 
is thrown back to a vast distance 
from l\]s Maker, and the artificial 
chasm filled up with a succession of 
barriers, or sort of turnpike gates, 
through which he has to pass. I 
will quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of 
barriers that he has set up between 
Man and his Maker. Putting himself 
in the character of a herald, he says : 

“ We fear God — we look w?th ^iwe to 
kings — with affection to parliaments 
- — with duty to magistrates-s>-wit8 
reverence to prices, and with respect 
to hobifity. ” Mr. Burke ha^s forgotten^, 
to put in chivalry,'* He has also 
Fof'gotten^o put in Peter, gu 

i """ e duty of man is not a wilder»niss 
rnpike gates, through which he 
p^^s by tickets from one to the 
. It is plain and simple, ando 
sts but o^ two points. His d^ity 
xl, which every man must feel ; 
v^itR respect to his neighbour, to 
^ would be done by. If those 
lofti power is dcFegated do well, 
will be ft'^ected ; if not, they 
^e desfnsed ; and with regard to* 
to whbin no power is delegated, 
wfep assume •it, ^the rational 
1 can know nothihs- of them. 


Hitherto we have spoken Only (and 
that but in part) of the natural rights 
of man. We have now to consider 
the civil rights of man, and to show 
how the one originates from the other. 
Man did not enter intq society to 
becopie worse than he was before, nor 
to have fewer rights than he had 
before, but to have those rights better 
secured. His natural rights are the 
foundation of all hts civil rights. But 
in order to pursue this distinction with 
more precision, it will be necessary to 
mark the different qualities of natural 
and civil rights. ^ 

A few words will explain this. 
Natural rights are those which apper- 
tain to man in right of his existence. 

Of ‘4his kind are all the intellectual 
rights, or rights of the mihd, and also 
all those rights of actin|f as an indi- 
vidual for his own comfort and happi- 
ness, which are not injurious to the 
natural rights’^of others*. Civil rights 
are those which appertain to man in 
right of his being a irjember of society. 
Every civil right has fdr its founda- 
tion some natural right pre-existing 
In^he individual, but to the enjoyment 
of which his individual power is not, 
in all cases, sufficiently cogipetent. 

Of this kind are all 4hose which relaj;e 
to security and protection. 

From this short review it will be 
easy to distinguish* between that c^ass 
of natural rights *w’hich* man* detains 
after entering into society and those 
which he throws into fhe common 
stock as a member of society. 

• ‘The natural rights which he retains, 
are ^11 those in which ^e power to 
execute is as perfect in tne individual . 
as the right il^elf. Aftiong this class, 

I as is fee|bre mentioned, are all the 
intellectual rights, or rights the 
mind ; consequently religion is one ^ 
of those rights. The natural ^hts*, 
which are not retained, arfe all . 

in which, though the right is peifi^ 
in the individU^, the powerno 
them IS defective. Thd^^^tt»Wer^hdt 

•his niirnncA 
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has a right to judge in liis own cause ; 
and so far as the right of the mind 
is concerned, he never ‘surrenders it. 
But what availeth it him to judge, if 
he has not power to redress ? He 
therefore deposits this right in the 
common stock of society, and |;akes 
the arm of society, of which he is a 
part, in preference and in addition to 
his own. Society grants him nothing. 
Every man is a proprietor in society, 
and draws on th6 capital as a matter 
of right. 

From these premisses two or three 
certain conclusions will follow : 

First, That every civil right grows 
out of a natural right ; or, in other 
words, is a natural right exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power properJy 
considered as such is made up of the 
aggregate of that class of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes defec- 
tive in the individual in point of power, 
and answers not his purpose, but 
when collected to a focus becomes 
competent t6 the purpose Of every one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced 
from the aggregate of natural rights, 
imperfect in power in the individual, 
cannot be applied to invade the natural 
rights w^hich are retained in the indi- 
vidual,* and in which the power to exe- 
cute it is as perfect as the right itself. 

We( have now, in a few words, 
traced man from a natural individual 
to a Hicmber of society, and shown, 
or endeavoured to show, the quality 
of the natural rights retained, and of 
those which are exchanged for civil 
rights. Let us now apply these prin-< 
ciples to governments. 

In casting our eyes over the world, 
it is extremely easy to distinguish the 
governments which have arisen out of 
society, dr out of the social compact, 
from those which have pot ; but to 
< place this in' a clearer light than what 
a smgle glance may afford, it will be 
proper to take a review of the several 
sources from which governments have 
arisen and o.i which they hav£ been 
founded. . 


^ ... 

They may be all^ comprehended 
under three heads, first, Supersti- 
tion. Secondly, Power. Thirdly, 
The common interest of society and* 
the common rights of man. 
f The first wa®s a government of>: 
priestcraft, the second of conquerors, 
and the^hird of reason. 

_ When a setW artful men pretended, 
through the medium of pracles, to 
hold intercourse rwith the Deity, as 
I familiarly as they now march up the 
back-stairs in Europeafi courts,* ^e 
world was completely un^er uie 
governmqpt of superstition. The 
[ oracles were consulted, and whatev ?r 
they were made to say became the 
I law ; and this sort of government 
i lasted as long as this sort of supersti- 
tion lasted. ^ 

A|fer these a race of conquerors 
arose, whose government, like iliat of 
William the Conqueror, was founded 
in power, and the sword assuyied the 
name of a sceptre. (Governments thus 
established last as long as the power 
to support them lasts ; but that they 
might avail themselves of eve^ engine 
in their favour, they united fraud to 
force, and set up an idol which they 
called Divhie Rights and which, in 
imitat[pn of the Pope, who affects to 
be spiritual and temporal, and in con- 
tradiction to the Founder of* the 
Christian religion, twisted itself after- 
wards into^anS idol of another^ shaf)e. 
‘tailed Church and State. The key o 
St. Peteg^nd the key of the Treasui^ 
bet4nie quartered on one another 
and the wondering cheated multitud 
worshipped the invention. ^ 

When I contemplate the nat^ura 
dignity of man, when I feel (for Natur 
has not been kind enough to me t 
blunt my feelings) for the horfbur an 
happiness of its character, I becom 
irritated at the attempt to govern mai 
kijid by force and fraudpas if they wei 
call knaves and fools,^and can'^scarfce 
avoid disgust at those who ^are thi 
iijiposed upon. © 

We h§ve now to review the govev 
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merits %vhich. arise out of society, 
in contradistinction to those which 
.arose out of superstition ^nd con- 
quest. 

It has been thought a considerable 
advartce towards establishing the 
principlo^ of Freedom to say that 
government is a compact l^tween . 
those who govern and those who are 
governed ; .but this cannot be true^, 
because it is putting, the effect before 
the cause ; for as man must have 
ex\|ted before governments existed, 
there necessarily was a time when 
governments did not exist, ^ind con- 
s^uently there could originally exist 
no governors to form such a compact 
witfl. The fact therefore must be 
that the individuals themselves^ each 
in his own personal and sovereign 
Entered into a compact with ^ich 
^ther produce a government : and 
this is the only mode in which govern- 
ments hgLve a right to arise, and the 
jnly principle on which they have a 
right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of ci clear idea 
of what government is, or ought to 
be, we must trace it to its origin. In 
doing this we shall easily discover 
that governments must have arisen 
mther out of the people or ovf^r the 
people. Mr. Burke has made no 
distinction. He investigates nofjiing® 
to its ^ource, anc^ therefore he con- 
fouhds everything ; bufjie has signi- 
led his intention of underlaking, at 
ioifie future opportunity, a cc^parison 
ictween the constitutions orEngl^iod 
ind France. As he thus renders it a 
uhjeeft gf controversy by throwing the 

I aur^jtlet, I take him up Oh his own 
round. It is in high challenges that 
igh truths have the right of appear- 
\g ; ancP I accept it with the more 
^adiness because it affords me, at the 
ime tune, an opportufiity of pursuing 
le, si&bject wbh respect to gover^- 
nents arfsiog ou?*of society. • 

But it •will be first necessary to 
finew^at is meant* by ^ constitution. 
is not sufficient that we a<4opt the 


word-*; we must fix also a standard 
signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in 
name only, but in fact. It has not 
an ideal, but a real e^cistence ; and 
► wherever it cannot be produced in a 
visible form, there is noi?e. A con- 
stitution is a thing antecedent to a 
government, and a government is 
only the creature of a constitution. 
The constitution of a country is not 
the act of its government, but of the 
people constituting its gov^ernment. 
It is the body of elements, to which 
you can refer, and quote article by 
article ; and which contains the prin- 
^ciples on which the government shall 
be established, the mjiinner in which 
it *sl^ll be organized*, the powers it 
shall have, the mode of ejections, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what 
other name such bodies miy b^called ; 
the powers which the executive part 
of the goveiinmient shalkhave ; and in 
‘fine, everything that relates to the 
complete organization •of a civil 
government, and th^ principles on 
which it shall act, and by which it 
shall be bound. A constitution, there- 
for?, is to a government what the 
laws made ifFterwifrds b}^ that govern- 
ment are to a coi^rt of judicature. 
The court of judicature does not mal<e 
the laws, neither can it alter Jhem ; 
it only acts in confcrmity to the laws 
m,ade : and the gervernm^nt istwi flke 
manner governed by the constitution. 

Can, then, Mr. Burke 4 \roduce the 
English Constitution ? If he cannot, 
•we may /airly conclude that though 
it has been so much talked about, no 
j such filing as a cohstitut?fen exists, or 
ever did existf^and consequently that 
the people have yet^ a con^itution to 
form. * • 

Mr. Burl^ will not, I presume, 'defly 
the position I have al really advanced ^ 
— namely, that governments •aris^ 
either out of the people or over the 
people. The English Gov^nmfent^ois 
one of those which aroa® oat (if a 
conquest, and n^t out of Society, and 
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consequently it arose over the pebple ; 
and though it has been much modi- 
fied from the opportunity of circum- 
stances since the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet 
regeneratedi itself, and is therefore 
without a constitution. • 

I readily perceive the reason why 
Mr, Burke declined going into the 
comparison between the English and 
French constitutions, because he 
could not but perceive, when he sat 
down to the task, that no such a thing 
as a constiti^ion existed on his side 
the question. His book is certainly 
bulky enough to have contained all 
he could say on this subject, and it 
would have bebn the best manner jn 
which ^ople could have judged of 
their separa^:e merits. Why then has 
he declined ^ the only thing that was 
‘worth ^X^hile to write upon? It was 
tb^e strongest ground he could take, 
if the advantages were 6n his side, 
but the weakest if they were not ; and 
his declining to take it is either a sign 
that he could not possess it or could 
not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke said, in a speech fastf 
winter in parliamei;^t, th^t when the 
National Assembly first met in three 
Orders (the Tieri> Etats, the Clergy, 
and the Noblesse), France had then 
a go6d constitution. This shews 
ampng numerous ^ other instances, 
that Mr. Bu?ke does not understand 
What a constitution is. The persons 
so met wefe’ not a constitution^ but a 
convention^ to make a constitution. 

The present National Assembly of 
France is, strictly ^peaking, the per- 
sonal social compact. The members 
of it are the delegates'" of the nation 
in its origiiial character ; futu^:^ assem- 
bles" will be the delegates of the 
^ nation in it^ organised character. The 
^‘'aut^Qrity of the present assembly is 
^ different from what the authority 
qt future assemblies will be. The 
Sf the present one is tq form 
^ 4 Constituti<?k: the authority of future 
^i^mblles will be to legislate accord- 


ing to the principles and forms pre- 
scribed in that cons,titution ; and if 
experienoe should hereafter show that 
alterations, amendments, or additions 
are necessary, ^the constitution will 
point out the mode by which "such 
things shall be done, and not leave it 
*to the cffscretionary power of the future 
government.' o 

A government on the principles 
on which constitutional governments 
arising out of society are established; 
cannot have the righ^ of altering 
itself. If it had, it would be arbitrary. 
It mightrmake itself what it pleased ; 
and wherever such a right is set up,- 
it shews there is no constitution. 
The act by which the English Parlia- 
ment empowered itself to sit seven 
years, shews there is no constitution 
in Faigland. It might, by the ’'same 
self-authority, have sat any greater 
number of years, or for life. The bill 
^ which the present Mr. Pitt brought 
into Parliament some years ago, ^ tc 
reform parliament, was on the same 
erroneous principle. The, right ol 
reform is in the nation in itj^ original 
character, and the constitutional 
method would be by a general conven- 
tion elected for the purpose. There 
is’, mcKCOver, a paradox in the idea 
pf vitiated bodies reforming them- 
selvss. 

From these , prelifninaries I proceed 
^to draw s^^me comparisons. I have 
already spoken of the declaration of 
rights; &ia:-d as I mean to bp- as concise 
as ^possible, I shall proceed to otht?r 
parts of the EVench constitution. 

The constitution of France says, 
That every man who pays a t^ ol 
sixty sous per annum (rjs. 6d. English) 
is an elector. What article will Mr. 
Burke place against this? Can any- 
thing be more limited, and at the sair^ 
time more capi*icious, than the qualh 
fications of eleetors^ft in England t 
Limited — because not one-man in an 
hundred (I speak much wilbin com- 
pass) is admitited to vote. Cf^p.nciou? 
— because the' fewest charajcter tjiai 
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can suppdfeed to exist, and who 
has not so much as the visible me&ns 
of an honest livelihood, is^an elector 
in some places : while in other places, 
the man who pays very large taxes, 
and has a known f^ir character, and 
the farmer who rents to the amount 
of three or four hundred founds a 
year, with a property On that farm to 
three or four times that amount,* is 
not admitted to be ^n elector. Every- 
thing is out of nature, as Mr. BuVke 
says on another occasion, in this 
Strang^ chaos, and all sorts of follies 
are blended with all sorts^of crimes. 
iVilliam the Conqueror and his des- 
cendants parcelled out the countr^^ 
irf this manner, and bribed some parts 
of it by what they call charters to 
hold the other parts of it the better 
sub^ted to their will. This ^s the 
j-eason wjiy so many of those charters 
abound in Cornwall ; the people were 
averse to the government established 
at the^conquest, and the towns werl 
garrisoned and bribed to enslave the 
country. All the old charters are 
the badges of this conquest, and it is 
from this source that the capricious- < 
ness of elections arises. 

The French constitution says. That 
the number of representatives^for any 
place shall be in a ratio to the number 
of •taxable inhabitants or elpcto^. 
What article will Mr. Burke place 
ag'ainSt this? The county of York- 
shire, which contains nearly a millidh 
df souls^ sends two county iPiembers; 
and so* aoes the county of Rutland, 
which contains not an hundredth parte 
fhat number. The town of Old 
Saj^um, which colfcains not thr^ 
louses, sends two members ; and the 
own of Manchester, which contains 
ipwards of sixty thousand souls, is 
lot admitted to send any. Is there 
iny ^jM-inciple in these things?^ Is 

f At ttiis^oifit following: sentence 
een interpolated at some period : It is 
dmittiea that all this is altered, but there is 
luch be don#yet, befot^ we can have a 
lir representation of the people^” This, 
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there anything by whiclf youcan trace 
the marks of freedom, or discover 
those of wisdom? No wonder then 
Mr. Burke has declined the compari- 
son, and endeavoured to lead his 
readers from the point by a wild, 
uns^stematical display of paradoxical 
rhapsodies. 

The French constitution says, That 
the National Assembly shall be elected 
every two yearsf What article will 
Mr. Burke place against this ? Why, 
that the nation has no right at all in 
the case ; that the government is 
perfectly arbitrary wkh respect to 
this point ; and he can quote for his 
authority the precedent of a former 
parliament. • 

• The French constitution says, There 
shall be no game laws, that the 
farmer on whose lands wild game 
shall be found (for it is by th# produce 
of those lands they are fed) shall have 
a right tp what he can take ; that 
there shall be no monopolies of any 
kind — that all trade shatl be /ree and 
every man free to toll<fw any occupa- 
tion by which he can produce an 
honest livelihood, and in any place, 
t8wn, or city throughout the nation. 
What wil? Mr. *Burke say^ to this? 
In England, game^ is made ^he prossa 
perty of those ^ at whose expense it 
is not fed ; and ’ with respect to 
monopolies, the * country is cut up 
into monqpolie^. E^iery thartered 
tov^n is an aristocratical monopoly in 
itself, and the qualificatkm of electors 
proceeds out of those chartered 
monopqjies. Is this freedom ? Is 
this what Mf. Burke means by a con- 
stiAition ? * *• 

In these chartered monopolies, a 
man cK>niing front another part of the 
country ^ s hunted from them as if he * 
were a foreign enemy. An Englislitnan^ 
is not free of his own ccJuntry ;■ evei^ 
one of those places presents a bdrrtor 

althoi^h suitable enough ap 
note, is curiously out of oflioe in ^ 

H. B. B. 
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in his way, 'and tells him he is- not 
a freeman — that he has no rights. 
Within these monopolies are other 
monopolies. In a city, such for 
instance as Bath, which contains 
between tw^ty and thirty thousand 
inhabitants, the right of electing 
representatives to Parliament is 
monopolized by about thirty -one 
persons. And within these monopolies 
are still others. A man even of the 
same town, whose parents were not 
in circumstances to give him ♦an 
occupation, is debarred, in many 
cases, from ^^he natural right of 
acquiring one, be his genius or 
industry what it may. 

Are these thkigs examples to hold 
out to a«i country regenerating itcicff 
from slaver}'^ like France? Certainly 
they are not, and certain am I, that 
when the people of England come to 
reflect upon them they will, like 
France, annihilate tho^e ebadges of 
ancient oppression, those traces of 
a conqqered nation. Had Mr. Burke 
possessed tal<5hts similar to the author 
of “ On the Wealth of Nations,” he 


The French constitution says that 
to preserve the natioiic^ representation 
from being corrupt no member of the 
National Assembly shall be an oflicer 
of the government, a placeman or a' 
^pensioner. What will Mr. Burke , 
place against this ? I will >yhisper 
his ans\<br : Loaves and Fishes. Ah ! • 
this government of loaves and fishes 
h^s more mischief in it than people 
have yet reflectedoOn. The National 
Assembly has made the discovery, 
and it holds out the example to tjje 
world. Had governments afj;/eed to 
I quarrel op purpose to fleece their 
I countries by taxes, they could net 
i^have succeeded better than they have 
done. 

Everything^ in the English govern- 
ment appears to me th? reverse of 
what it ought to be, and of what it is 
said \o be. I'he parliament, imper- 
fectly and capriciously elected as it 
is, is nevertheless supposed to h^^ld tiie 
liational purse in irusi for the nation ; 
but in the manner in which an English 
Parliament is constructed it is like a 
man being both mortgager t^nd mort- 


would have comprehended all the«i gagee, and in the case of misapplica- 
parts which enter into, and, byasseni- | tion of trust it is the criminal sitting 
blage, /orm a cSnstitdtion. He ’ in judgment upon himself. If those 
a^v^uld 'have reaspned from minutije i who vt^e the supplies are the same 
to magnitude. It i.j not from his i persons who receive the supplies when 
prejudices only, but from the dis- | v^ted^jand are to account for the ex- 


orderly cast of his |;-enius, that he is 
unfifted^for ^he subject** he writes 
upon? Even his genius is witfiout 
a constituti^m. It is a genius at 
random, and not a genius constituted. 


penditurc of those supplies to those 
who voted^ tflem, it is iheniseHes 
Accountable to themselves^ and the 
Comedy Errors concludes^vyith tfle 
Pafl4)mimc of Hush. Neither the 


But he must say something, o He has |oministerial party nor the oppositior 


therefore mounted in tbe air like a 
balloon, to dfawthe*!eyes of the mtilti- 
tude from the greund they stand upon. 

Much ism to he teamed from the 
Freneh constitution. Conquest and 
L tyr^ny transplanted themi^elves with 
tWilliam the Conqueror from Nor- 
inanti^^ into England, and the country 
is yet disfigured with the marks. 
May,cAfienf the example of all France 
contlfibute tpfwegenerate the freedom 
which a province of it destroyed ! 


will touch upon this case. ^ 'The 
yational purse is the common back 
which each mounts upon. It is like 

o 

* “Everything" was altered to “ Many 
things" in the Jor^dan editions, aird thi*^ 
reading has been followed bv mosl of th#" 
lat«r editors. P. Byrne, tC bublin (*1791 )» 
l^wever, kept to the ^riginidM^nd Mr. 
Conway (“Writings of Thomas l^ne,” vol. 
ii) says also that “Burke in his ‘Appeal' 
wjiK careful to quote Hhe original scqulcnce.'* 
-H. B. B., ‘ . 
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what ^he cou^ry people call “ Ride 
and tie — You ride a little way, ayd 
then I.”‘ They order these things 
better in France. • 

The French constitution says that 
the right of war and^peace is in the 
[iati( 5 n. Where else should it reside^' 
3 ut in tthose who are to pay the ex- 
3 ence ? ^ 

I9 England this riglit is said ^^o 
'eside in a metaphor shown at tlie 
Tower for sixpenco or a shilling a 
>iece : so are the lions ; and it would 
•ep?a step nearer to reason to say it 
esided ^in them, for any inanimate 
letaphor is no more than » hat or a 
ip. We can all see the absurdity of 
'^orshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or<i 
febuchadnezzar’s golden image ; but 
'hy dQ men^ontinue to practise them- 
dves the absurdities they despise in 
:he(^*? o 

It Ttiay*with reason be said that 
1 the manner the English nation is 
^prese^ited it signifies not where the^ 
ght resides, whether in the crown 
r in the parliament. War is the 
3 mm 6 n harvest of all those who 
articipate in the division and expen- 
iture ctf public money, in all countries. 

is the art of cofiquerutir at home ; 
le object of it is an increase of 
wenue ; and as revenue caiwiot be 
cre«ised without taxes, a pretence 
us^ be made for expenditure iR 
viewyig the history of the English 
overnment, its wars Rn^ its taxes^ 
^bystander, not blinded by prejudice 
>r warp^ by interest, woitM deglare 
at taxes were not raised to carry*on 
ars^ but that wars were raised to 
wy taxes. 

^^r. Burke, as a member of the* 

, • • 

It IS a practice in some parts of the 

untry, tvhen two travellers have but one 
rse, which, like the national purse, will 
t caiV'Y Ih^^t tly one mounts and 

jes two or three miles ahead, and then 

I the horse to ^^ate and walks on. Wlven 
*secoifd ^ravellCT arrives he takes th<4 
se, ridfs on, and passes his companion a 
3 or two, and ties a^ain, and so on — Ride 
? tie,m^Authon * 
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House of Commons, is a part of the 
English Government ; and though he 
professes himself an enemy to war, he 
abuses the French constitution, which 
seeks to explode it. He holds up the 
English Government as a model, in 
all its parts, to France; fiyut he should 
first , know the remarks which the 
French make upon it. They contend 
in favour of their own, that the portion 
of liberty enjoyed in England is just 
enough to enslave^ a country by more 
productively than by despotism, and 
that as the real object of all despotism 
is revenue, a government so formed 
obtains more than it cJuld do either 
by direct despotism, or in a full state 
of freedom, and is, therefore, on the 
ground of interest, opposed to both. 
They account ^Iso for the ^^adiness 
which always appears in ^uch govern- 
ments for engaging in wars by remark- 
ing on the different motives which 
produce them. In despotic govern- 
ments warj a'he the effect of pride ; 
but in those governments in which 
they become the m^ans of taxation, 
they acquire thereby a*more perma- 
nent promptitude. 

• ^he French constitution, therefore, 
to provide against both these evils, 
has taken away the power of cle^laring 
war from kings and ministers, aij^s 
placed the right where the expence 
must fall. » 

When the question of the righ| of 
war^and peTice was agitating *in the 
National Assembly, the peoplfc of 
England appeared to bef»much inte- 
rested in the event, and highly to 
^applaud the decision. As a principle 
it ajiplies as much to o^ country as 
anomer. Williarn the Cfbnqueror, as 
a conquerory fielcf thi.t power of war 
and peAc§ in himself, and his descen- 
dants have ever since claimed it \fi^der 
him as a right. , ^ c 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted^ 
the right of the parliament a? *thtf 
revolution to bind and fcontr^ul the 
nation and posterity, for-* ^he 

denies* at the same t^<? that • the 

c 
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parliament or the nation had any i^ight 
to alter what he calls the succession 
6f the crown in anything but in part, 
or by a sort of modification. By his 
taking this ground he throws the case 
hack to the Nortnan Conquest^ and by 
thus running a line of succession 
springing from William the Conqueror 
to the present day, he makes it neces- 
sary to inquire who and what William 
the Conqueror wa/^, and where he 
came from, and into the origin, 
history and nature of what are called 
prerogatives. Everything must have 
had a beginning, and the fog of time 
and antiquity should be penetrated to 
' discover it. Let, then, Mr. Burke 
bring forward ^his William of Nor- 
mandy, fpr it is to this origin that his 
argument goes. It alsb unfortuna1:ely 
happens, in running this line of suc- 
cession,, that another line parallel 
thereto presents itself, which is, that 
if the succession runs Jn Jthe line of 
the conquest, the nation runs in the 
line of being conquered, and it ought 
to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said that 
tho* the power of declaring war^ 
descends in the heritage of the cCn- 
quest, it is held in check by the right 
of the' |>arliament to withhold the 
supplies. It will always happen when 
a thing is originally Wrong that amend- 
ments do not make it right, and it 
oft6n happen^s that* they, do as much 
mischief one way as good the other, 
and such is ^ the case here, for if the 
one rashly declares war as a matter of 
right, and the other peremptorily ^ 
withholds the supplies as a matter of 
right, the remedy becomes as bad, or 
worse, than tl^ disease. The one 
forces the nation io a combat, and 
the other ties its hands ; but the more 
pr«.b^ble issue is that the contest 
^ will end in ^a collusion between the 
^^ar^ius, and be made a screen to both. 

On this ^q^^stion of war, three 
to be considered. First, 
|lie i right pf ^declaring it; Secondly, 
the expend^ suppdrtihg it ; thirdty, 


the mode- of conductnr!g it aftex it iS 
declared. The French constitution 
places the right whdTe the expien^ 
must fall,^and this union can only be 
in the nation. The mode of condiiot-^ 
^ing it after it is declared, it consigns 
to the executive department. Were’" 
this thg case in all countries, we 
should hear bvit little more of wars. 

cBefore I proceed to consider other 
parts of the French constitution, and 
by way of relieving the fatigue of 
argument, I will introduce an anecdote 
which I had from Dr. Franklin. « 

While the Doctor resided in France 
as Minister from America during the 
war, he had numerous proposals made* 
to him by projectors of every country 
and of every kind, who wished to go 
to the land that floweth with milk and 
honey, America ; and among the rest, 
ther^ was one who offered himsdlf to 
be king. He introduced hife proposal 
to the Doctor by letter, which is now 
cin the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of 
Paris — stating first, that as the 
Americans had dismissed or sent 
away^ their King, that tl^ey would 
want another. Secondly, that him- 
self was a Norman. Thirdly, that he 
was of a more ancient family than the 
Dukes of Normandy, and of a more 
honourable descent, his line having 
C.ever been bastardized. Fourthly, 
that there was already a precedent ir 
England of kings coming .out ol 
(Normandy; and on these grounds 
he rested his offer, enjohting that th( 
Doctor >j^Guld forward it to^ America 
But*^ as the Doctor neither did this 
nor yet sent him an answer, the^ pro 
jector wrote a second letter iu wh'Jcl 
he did not, it is true, threaten t6 g( 
over and conquer America, but onl; 
with great dignity proposed that if hi 
offer was not accepted, an acknpw 
ledgement of about ;^ 30 ,oooimigli 
be made to him for his generosity 
Now, as all argUO'ents ^re$pectitt 

* The word he \jsed was reni>6^ii di 
nfissed or sent uway. — 
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succession milst necessarily connect 
that succession with some beginniiig', 
Mr. Purke’s ai^uments on this subject 
go to shew that there is flo English 
origin of kings, and that they are 
descendants of the* Norman line in 
right of the Conquest. 'It may there- 
fore, bb of service to his d^trine to 
make this story known, and to inform 
hirft, that in case of that natural 
extinction to which all mortality is 
subject, kings may®again be had from 
Normandy, gn more reasonable terms 
tlfan William the Conqueror ; and 
consequently that the good people of 
England at the Revolutioh of 1688, 
rni^ht have do 7 ie r)iuc?i better, had 
si^h a generous Norman as thil' 
known- their wants, and they had 
known his^ The chivalry character 
whi<jli Mr. Burke so much admires, 
is certainly much easier to make a 
bar^in with than a hard dealing 
Dutchman. But to return to the 
natter of the constitution. ^ 

The F rench constitution says, There 
'hnllt^e no titles ; and, of consequence, 
ill that ejass of equivocal generation 
vhich in some countries is called 
aristocracy ' and in others ^^nobility," 
s done away, and the peer is exalted 
ntO MAN. 

Titles are but nicknames, at?d every 
lickname is a title. • The thing js 
)erfectly harmless in itself, Out it 
rjark.'^ a sort of foppery in the human 
haracter, which de^raoles it. If 
aduce’s man into the diminutive of 
lan irp things which are'^^eatf ^nd 
be counterfeit of women in things 
^hieh are little. It talks about its* 
fte blue ribbon like a girl, and shows 
s*new garter like a child. A certain 
Titer, of some antiquity, says : 
Whe^ I was a child, I thought as a 
lild ; but when I became a man, I 
ut aiway childish thjngs.” 

It is, proj^rly, from the elevated 

/) ' ^ 

' The conclusion of this paragraph com- 
sneing “ It may therefore bo of service " is 
niU^in several moaerp editions. — H. B. 


?? 

mind of France that the folly of titl^^ 
has** fallen. It has outgrown the 
baby deaths of Count and Duke^ and 
breeched itself in manhood. France 
has not levelled, it has exalted. It 
has put down the dwarf, to set* up the 
man. The punyism ofo a senseless 
word like Duke, Count or Earl has 
ceased to please. Even those who 
possessed them have disowned the 
gibberish, and as they outgrew the 
rickets, have despised the rattle. The 
genuine mind of man, thirsting for its 
native home, society, contemns the 
gewgaws that separate him from it. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the 
magician’s wand, to contract the 
sphere of man’s felicity. He lives 
imiTinred within the Bh.stille of a word, 
and surveys a 4 t a distance tHe envied 
life of man. * 

Is it, then, any wonejer that titles 
should fall in France? Is®it not a 
greater wonder that they should be 
kept up adywhere ? What are they ? 
What is their worth, jyid “what is 
their amount ”? When we ^hink or 
speak of o. Judge or a General, we 
associate with it the ideas of office 
and character ; we think of gravity in 
one and l^ravery in the other ; but 
when we use the word mevejy as a 
title, no ideas dissociate .with 
Through all th^ vocabulary of Adam 
there is not such ^n animal as Duke 
or a Count; neither can we connect 
any certain idea witft thd** words. 
Whether they mean strength or Weak- 
ness, wisdom or folly, child or a 
man, or the rider or the hqrse, is all 
equivocal. What respect then can be 
paid to that whicji describes nothing, 
and which means nothing? Imagina- 
tion has giv^ figure* and character to 
centajdrsi, satyrs, and down to all the j 
fairy tribe ; but titles baffle e'^.^n the 
powers of»fancy, and ar#? a chimericalo 
nondescript. ^ 

But this is not all. If a whofte 
country is disposed to hold l:hem in 
contempt, all their value is ^oni^/^and^ 
none will own them. is common^ 
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opinion only that makes them any- 
thing-, or nothing-, or worse than 
nothing^. There is no occasion to 
take titles away, for they take them- 
selves, away when society concurs to 
ridicule them. This species of imagi- 
nary conseqL^ence has visibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it hastens 
to its exit as the world of reason 
continues to rise. There was a time 
when the lowest class of what are 
called nobility was more thought of 
than the highest is now, and when a 
man in armour riding throughout 
Christendom (?n quest of adventures 
was more stared at than a modern 
Duke. The world has seen this folly 
fall, and it has Qillen by being laughed 
at, and ^he farce of titles will foljlow 
its fate. Tl^e patriots bf France have 
discovered in good time that rank and 
dignity jn society must take a new 
ground. The old one has fallen 
through. It njust now^alje the sub- 
stantial ground of character, instead 
of chimerical ground of titles ; and 
they haVe brc^igl^t their titles to the 
altar, and made of them a burnt- 
offering to Reason. \ 

If no mischief had annexed itself^to 
the folly of titles th^ wou4d not have 
been wbrth a serious and formal 
"^^struction, suclt as the National 
Assembly hav^e decided them ; and 
this makes it necessary to inquire 
furAeKiipto tjje nature a»d character 
of aristocracy. 

That, thcQ, which is called aristo- 
cracy in some countries and nobility 
in - others arose out of the govern- 
ments founded upon conquest. It 
was originallj^ a military order fo# the 
purpose of suppcjrting myitary govern- 
ment (for such wer« all governments 
founded in conquest) ; and tcf keep up 
a iiudtession of this order for the 
^jurpose for ^hich it was established, 
^ll younger branches of those 
families wer^ disinherited and the law 
of ^infogef^tureship set up. 

► Tlie uatyr^ and character ofc ari.s- 
tocracy shows jtself to^us in this law. 


^ ^ 

It is the law against tvery otH^^r law 

of* nature, and Nature herself calls 
for its destruction, tistablish family 
justice and aristocracy falls. By the* ' 
aristocratical law of primogeniture--^ 
^hip, in a family of six childreno five 
are exposed. Aristocracy has never' 
more tl^n one child. The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are 
tlfrown to the cannibaF for prey, ^and 
the natural parent prepares the un- 
natural repast. 

As everything which is out of nature 
in man affects, more or less, tne 
interest of society, so does th*is. All ^ 
the children which the aristocracy 
disowns (which are all except the' 
eldest) are, in general, cast like 
orphans on a parish, to be provided 
for by the public, but rft a ijreater 
charge. Unnecessary offices,, and 
placM> in governments and courj^s are 
created at the expence of the public to 
maintain them. j 

o With what kind of parentaF reffec - 1 
tions can the father or mother contem- l 
plate their younger offspring? By 
nature they are children, and by 
marriage they are heirs ; but hy aris- 
tocracy they are bastiirds and orphans. 
They are the flesh and blood of their! 
parents in the one line, and nothing' 
akin to^lhem in the other. To restore, 
Uaerefore, parents to their children, 
and children to their parents — rela- 
tions to each qjher, and man toV>ocict} 
•—and to Exterminate the monstei 
Aristocracy, root and brancli — th< 
French constitution has destroyed th( 

. law of Primogenitureship. Here thei 
lies the monster ; and Mr. Burke, i 
he pleases, may write its epitafih. 

® Hitherto we have considered Jiris 
tocfacy chiefly in one floint of view 
Wc have now to consider it in Jinothci 
But whether we view it before c 
behind, or sideways, or any else 
domestically or publicly,, it is s^till 
ijionster. ^ • 

In France aristocracy lyid or 
feature less in itj^ countenance tha 
wfiat it has in* some other cobbtrie 

j 
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It did not compose a body of hesedi- 
tary legfislatcfrs. It was wot^^a cor- 
poration of aristocracy f Yor such I 
Have heard M. de la Fayette describe 
. an^ English House Peers. Let us 
men examine the grounds upon which 
the French constitution has resolved 
; Against having sucl^ a House in 
|F»ance. % 

Because, in the first place, as is 
already mentioned^ aristocracy is kept 
up by family tyranny and injustice. 

I m Secondly. Because there is an un- 
I natur^fl unfitness in an aristocracy to 
be legislators for a nafSon. Their 
Ideas of distributive justice are cor- 
rupted at the very source. The^ 
begin life by trampling on all their 
younger brothers and sisters, and 
relations of evxry kind, and are taught 
and*educated so to do. Witif what 
idcr^ of* justice or honour can that 
man enter a house of legislation, who 
, absorbs in his own person the inherit 
ance of a whole family of children or 
doles^out to them some pitiful portion 
with thejnsolence of a .,‘ft? 

Thirdly. Because the idea of heredi- 
tary legislators is as inconsistent as* 
that of hereditary judges, or heredi- 
tary juries ; and as absurd as an heredi- 
tary mathematician, or an h^-editary 
wise man ; and as ridiculous as gn 
hereditary poet-laureate. • 

^ Fourthly. Because body of men, 
lolding themselves ftcoountable 
^obody, ought not to be trusted by 
nybodyf % • 

Fifthly. Because it is contiftuing 
he .uncivilised principle of govern-* 
Tfents# founded in conquest, and the 
aife idea of man having property ifi 
lan, and governing him by personal 
ight. ^ 

Sixthly. Because aristocracy has a 
mdency to deteriorate the human 
pecies. By the universal ceconomy of 
atufe ^t is knb\|gi, and by the instance 
fthejew% it is proved, that the humah 
pecies Tias a tendency to degenerate, 

I an)i«mall numbef of ^^ersons, wHen 
»parated from the general stock of 


society, and inter-marrying constantly 
with each other. It defeats even its 
pretended end, and becomes in time 
the opposite of what is noble in man. 
Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him 
show what it is. The greatest char- 
acters the world have known have 
risen on the democratic floor. Aris- 
tocracy has not been able to keep a 
proportionate pgee with democracy. 
The artificial noble shrinks into a 
dwarf before the noble of Nature ; 
and in the few instances of those (for 
there are some in a^l countries) in 
whom nature, as by a miracle, has 
survived in aristocracy, those men 
DESPISE IT. But it is time to proceed 
•to a new subject. ^ 

The French constitution has re- 
formed the condition of the clergy. 

It has raised the incomgg of the lower 
and middle classes, and taTcen from 
the higher. .None arp now less than 
twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds 
sterling) nor any higher than about * 
two or three thousafid |y)undsr What 
will Mr. Burke place against this ? 
Hear what he says.* 

• He says: “That the people of 
England can ace without pain or 
grudging, an archbishop j 5 recede a 
duke ; they can seS a bishop of 
ham, or a bishop of Winchester in 
possession of 0,000 a-year ; and 
cannot see.w'hy jt is in wor^^j Ivands 
than estates to a like amount, m the 
hands of this earl or J:hat ’squire.” 
And Mr. Burke offers * this as an 
example to France. ' 

As t& the first part, whether the 
arckbishop precedes th«; duke, or the 
duke the bighop, it^is, I believe, to 
the people in geiperal, somewhat like 
StcrunoM and Hopkins^ *or Hgpkifis 
and Stemhold ; you may put*\^ich 
you pleas^ first ; and as 4 confess tha| 

I do not understand the merits this 
case, I will not conten^ it with Mr. 
Burke. 

• I 

* This tmragraph is emitted in some 
modern eciit^ons.— H. B. B. 
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But with respect to the lattei, I 
have something to say. .Mr. Burke 
lias not put the case right. The com- 
parison is out of order, by being put 
between the bishop and the earl or 
the ’squire. ‘ It ought to be put 
between the bishop and the curate, 
and then it will stand thus : — “ The 
people of England can see without 
pain or grudging, a bishop of Durham, 
or a bishop of Winchester, in posses- 
sion of ten thousand pounds a-year, 
and a curate on thirty pr forty pounds 
a-year, or lesi?^” No, sir, they cer- 
tainly do not see those things without 
great pain or grudging. It is a case 
that applies itself to every man’s sense 
of justicje, and is one among many 
that calls alqud for a constitution. ^ 

In France the cry of church! 
the church! ” jvas repeated as often as 
in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as 
when the Dissenters’ Bill was before 
the English ^Parliament f but the 
generality of othe French clergy were 
not to be defjeivod by this cry any 
longer. They knew that whatever 
the pretence might be, it was them- 
selves who were one of the principal ‘ 
objects of it. It was the^cry of the 
high berfeficed clergy, to prevent any 
'regulation of income taking place 
between those of ten thousand pounds 
a-year ^and the parish priest. They 
therefore joined theif cas^ to those of 
every other oppressed class of men, 
and by this union obtained redress. 

The Frerfch constitution has abol- 
ished tythes, that source of perpetual 
discontent between the tythe-holder 
and the parj^hione^ When land is 
held on tythe, .it is in the condition of 
an estate held between* two psirties ; 
the qne receiving one-tenth^ abd the 
Qthar \iine-tenths of the produce : wd 
^consequently, on principlei^ of equity, 
if tha estate can be' improved, and 
made to. produce by that improvement 
double •or treble what it did befprft pr 
in a^y ojh^ ratio, the expense pf such 
tinprovemeiH^^^^ be borne m like 
proportion between the fj^wties who 


ar% to share the produce. But this is 
not the case in tythes : the farmer 
bears the jwhoje expence, and the 
tythe-holder takes a tenth of the im- 
provement, in addition to the originab 
tenth, and by this means gets -the 
value of two-tenths instead of one. 
This is Another case that balls for a 
constitution. 

The French constitution hath abol- 
ished or renounced Toleralion and 
Intolerance also, and hath established 
Universal Right of Conscience. 

Toleration is not the opposite of 
Intolerances, but is the counterfeit of 
it. Both are despotisms. The on® 
‘assum.es to itself the right of with- 
holding Liberty of Conscience, and the 
other of granting it. The one is the 
Pope armed with fire and faggot, and I 
the ofher is the Pope selling or gsant-l 
ing indulgences. The f(?rm 0 *v is 
church and state, and the latter is 
phurch and traffic. 

But Toleration may be viewed in a 
much stronger light. Man worships 
not himself, ' ut his Maker ; and the 
liberty of conscience which he claims 
is not for the service of hims«^lf, but 
of his God. In this case, therefore, 
we must necessarily have the asso- 
ciated idea of two things ; the mortal 
who renders the worship, and the 
Immortal Being who is worshipped. 
Toleration, therefore, places itself, not 
|3etween m^n^'and man, nor between 
church and church, nor between one 
dengmins^Von of religion and. another, 
but between God and man ; between 
the being who worships, and the 
Being who is worshipped ; and by the 
aame act of assumed authority by 
which it tolerates man to pay his 
worship, it presumptuously and blas- 
phemously sets itself up to tolerate | 
the Almigjity to receive it. . i 

Were a bill btPught into any parli% I 
men^ entitled^^ “An.Abt to toierat^ 
Pr gtant liberty to the Almighty’ tc 
reqeiye the worship of a J^w or, f 
T^rH,” or “ ^9 prohibit the AJguigbfc| 
from receiving it,” all men* wpijlfi 
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:art(^ a.rid it Tl:^re 

ould be an wproar. The prest^p- 
on 6f toleration in religieus matters 
ould then present itself unmasked 
at the presumption is not the less 
b(^use the name of Man only 
bpeaKS to those laws, for the asso- 
lated idea of the wor^hippe^ and the 
\oxshipped cannot be separated. \^ho 
hen art thou, vain dust and ashes ! 
W whatever nam« thou art called, 
whether a King, a Bishop, a Church, 
La State, 5 Parliament, or anything 
Ise, tiiat obtrudest thine insignifi- 
ance between the soul of man and its 
laker? Mind thine own concerns, 
f he believes not as thou believest,* 
^ is a proof that thou believest 
ot hejaelieves, and there is no 
arthly power can determine between 
ou.** • 

With respect to what are called 
enominations of religion, if every one 
left^to judge of his own religion^ 
here is no such thing as a religion 
hat is wrong ; but if they are to judge 
>f each other’s religion, there is no 
uch thin’g as a religion that is right ; 
ind therefore all the world is right, or 
ill /the world is wrong. But with 
respect to religion itself, without 
regard to names, and as directing 
tself from the universal family of 
nitrfkind to the Divine object^of Jtll 
deration, it is man bringing to his 
faker the fruits of his%heart ; an^ 
hough those fruits may differ from 
Ach ot|^<|r like the fruits ofc^he earth, 
he grateful tribute of every oni is 
ccepted. • 

m^hop of, Durham, or a bishop of 
Viwcnester, or the archbishop wh« 
leads the diike45, will not refusip a 
ythe-sheaf of wheat because it is not 
; cock* of hay, nor a cock of hay 
ecauje it is not a sheaf of wheat ; 
Sor a pig, because il? is neither one 
fcr the other J^b^t these same persons, 
ihdef file® figure of an established 
|hurcb, W|ll not permit their. Maker to 
Jceiv^^ fhe varied-^ tythes of malic’s 
||votion. 


OF MAN. ^ 

One of the continual choruses of Mfr. 
Burke’s book is “Church and State.” 
He does not mean some one particular 
church, or some one particular state, 
but any church and state ; and he 
uses the term as a general figure to 
hold forth the political doctrine of 
always uniting the church with the 
state in every country, and he censures 
the National Assembly for not having 
done this in France. Let us bestow 
a few thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature 
kind and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could 
not have made proselytes at first by 
professing anything that was vicious, 
gruel, persecuting, oi* immoral. Like 
everything else, they had th^ir begin- 
ning ; and they proceeded by persua- 
sion, exhortation, and example. How 
then is it that they lose thdr native 
mildness, and become morose and 
intolerant f 

It proceeds from th^ connection 
which Mr. Burke ^-ecommends. By 
engendering the church with the 
state, a sort of mule-animal, capable 
' o^ily of destroying, and not of breeding 
up, is produced* called the Church 
established by Law. It is a stranger, 
even from its birMi, to any parefrt’" 
mother, on whom it is begotten, and 
whom in time ,it kicks ofit and 
destroys. ^ ^ ♦ 

The inquisition in S^ain Sees not 
proceed from the religion originally 
prbfessed but from this*fnule-animal 
engendered between the church and 
the state. The burnings in Smithfield 
proceeded from th^same heterogeneous 
production ; and it was tTie regenera- 
tion of this sfl'ang^e animal in England 
afterwfer^s that renewed i^hcour and 
irreligion among the inhabitante, and 
that drove^the people called Quaker^ 
and Dissenters to America. PerJiecti-^ 
tiori is not an original feature in (th$ 
religion ; biit it is always T:he stcon^y^ 
marked feature of all law-i^ii^ioi® 6r 
reltgiohs established b^%Taw. TakO 
the la^-^fStabliSliment'and 
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religion reassumes its original benig- 
nity. In America a Catholic priest 
is a good citizen, a good character, 
and a good neighbour; an Epis- 
copalian minister is of the same 
description ; and this proceeds, inde- 
pendently of fhe men, from there being 
no law establishment in America. • 

If also we view this matter in a 
temporal sense we shall see the ill 
effects it has had on .-the prosperity of 
nations. The union of church and 
state has impoverished Spain. The 
revoking the edict of Nantes drove 
the silk manidVcture from France into 
England ; and church and state are 
driving the cotton manufacture from 
England to America and France. 
Let then Mr. Burke continue 
preach his ,antipoliticrfi doctrine of 
Church and State. It will do some 
good. The National Assembly will 
not follow his advice but will benefit 
by his folly. Jt was by observing 
the ill effects of it in England, that 
America hasebeen warned against it ; 
and it 'is by, experiencing them in 
France, that the National Assembly 
have abolished it, and, like America, 
have established Universal Riokt 
OF Conscienc e and Universal Rioht 

OF CiTIZbNSIIIF.' 

* When in any countiy wc soc extra- 
ordinary eircumstances taking^ place, they 
naturally lead any man who has a talent for 
obseyvatirn am’ inveshgatioi., to enquire 
into ,the causes. The manufactures of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and .Shetlield, 
are the principal manufactures in England. 
From M hence did this arise ? A little ob- 
servation will explain the case. The prin- 
cipal, and the generality of the inhabitants 
of those placess) are nofyof what is called in 
England, the church established by laiv ; and 
they, or their fathers (for ib is within but a 
few years), withdrew iVom the perrecution 
of thp chartered towns, where <^test law's 
mctfje particularly operate, and established 
(n a sort of asyfum for themselves in those 
•^places. It was the only asylum that then 
cofFei%d, for the rest of Europe was w'orse. 
— But the cas^ is now changing. France 
and America bid all comers welcome, and 
initiate thenV into all the rights df citizen- 
ship.^ Policy afiid interest, therefore, will, 
but ix»rhaps loo late, dictate in England, 


I will here cease thfe compan'ison 
wirti respect to the principles of the 
French Constitution, ^nd conclude 
this part of the subject with a few 
observatic^ns on the organization of 
ttie formal parts oof the French ^nd 
English governments. 

The executive power in each country 
is in the hands of a person stiled the 
Kifig ; but the French Constitution 
distinguishes between the King and 
the Sovereign. It considers the 
station of King as official- and places 
Sovereignty in the nation. 

The representatives of the 'nation 
who compdse the National Assembly ^ 
and who are the legislative power, 
originate in and from the people by 
election, as an inherent right in the 
people. In England it is'Otherwise ; 
and this arises from the original 

what reason and justice could not. Those 
mjinufactures are withdrawing, and are 
i.nsing in other places. There is now 
erecting at Passy, three miles from Paris, 
a large cotton-mill, and several are already 
erected in America. Soon after the rejecting 
the Bill for repealing the test-law} one of the 
richest manufacturers in England said in my 
hearing, “England, Sir, is not a couiltry for 
a dissenter to live in — we must go to France.” 
These are truths, and it is doing justice to 
both parties to toll them. It is chiefly the 
dissenters who have carried English manu- 
factures to the height they are now at, and 
tlie same men have it in their power to carry 
them away ; and though those manufactures 
will afterwards Vontinue to be mltde an 
t^iose places,'^ the foreign market w'ill be 
lost. There are frequently appearing in 
the lyyndoK :^azette^ extracts frt,.qp certain 
acti> ^to prevent machines and persons, as 
far as they can extend to persons, from 
going out of the country. It appears »from 
these, that the ill effects of the tost-laws 
und church-establishment begin to be much 
suspected ; but the remedy of force can 
never supply the remedy of reason. In the 
progress of less than a century all the 
unrepresented part of England, of all de- 
nominations, which is at least a hundred 
times th« most nunierous, may begin to feel 
the necessity of a constitutb'n, and then all 
those matters will comt. regularly before 
them. — Author. 

[This note and the whole of the paragraph 
tOjyvhich it belongs t-re omitted in some of 
the later editions, — H. B. B.] 
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estal?lishment^ of what is called its 
monarchy ; fcg- as by the conquesf all 
the rig-hts of the people oii the nation 
were absorbed into the hands of the 
' Conqueror, and who added the title 
of •King- to that of*Conqueror, those 
same .matters which in France arc 
now held as rights in the people, or 
in^the nation, are held* in England as 
grants from what is called the Crown. 
The Parliament inJEngland, in both its 
branches, was erected by patents from 
tjje descentiants of the Conqueror. 
The J4ouse of Commons did not 
originate as a matter of 4 'ight in the 
people to delegate or elect, but as a 
^rant or boon. ^ 

J^y the French Constitution the 
natiqn is ^always named before the 
King. The third article of the de- 
claii^ftion of rights says : ‘‘ The^iation 
■ is spssenrtially the source (or fountain) 
of all sovereignty.” Mr. Burke 
argues that in England a King is the 
fountain — that he is the fountain of 
all honour. But as this idea is 
evidently descended from the con- 
quest I* shall make no other remark 
upon«it, than that it is the nature of 
conquest to turn everything upside 
down ; and as Mr. Burke will not be 
refused the privilege of .speaking 
twice, and as there arc but two parts 
in * the figure, the fomitain and flic 
spoilt^ he will be right the second 
time. ^ 

Th^ French Constitution puts tTie 
legislative before the e?^utive, the 
Law before the King ; la Loi^ 'i(PRoi. 
Tins also is in the natural order od' 
tilings, because laws must have 
existence before they can have exeta^i- 
tion. ^ 

A King in France does not, in 
addressing himself to the National 
Assembly, say ‘‘My assembly,” similar 
to the phrase used In England of “wj/ 
parliament ^ ; neither can he use it 
consistently with the constitution, 
nor ccfuld it be admitted. There may 
be propriety in the'use of it in Eng^nd, 
pecause as is before mentioned, Doth , 
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j Houses of Parliament originated from 
I what is called the Crown by patent or 
boon— and not from the inherent 
rights of the people, as the National 
Assembly does in France, and whose 
name designates its origin. 

The President of the National 
Assembly does not ask the King 
lo /rraal to the Assemhtjf tiberty of 
speech^ as is the case with the English 
House of Comnlons. The constitu- 
tional dignity of the National Assembly 
cannot debase itself. Speech is, in 
the first place, one of the natural 
rights of man alway.# retained ; and 
with respect to the National Assembly, 
the use of it is their dufy^ and the 
nation is their auth»rity. They were 
^elected by tl^c greatest bo(4y of men 
exercising the right of election the 
European world ever saw. They 
sprung not from the Tilth rotten 
boroughs, nor are they the vassal 
representatives of ari^;tocratical ones. 
Feeling the proper dignity of their ^ 
character, they support it^ Their 
parliamentary language, whether for 
or against the question, is free, bold 
|ind manly, and extends to all the 
parts and circumstances of the case. 

If any nfatter *or subject j-especting 
the executive cjppartment * or Bjie 
person who presides in it (the King) 
comes before them it is debated on 
with the spirit* of men, and the 
language •of ^ntlcrrwn ; »nd* their 
answer or their address is roturned 
in the same stile. Th^y stand not 
aloof with the gaping vacuity of 
vulgaii ignorance, nor bend with the 
cringe of sycophantic insignificance. 
tRc graceful prfde of ffuth kno|i/s no 
extremes, find proserves, in every 
latitude of life, flie right-angled char- 
acter c?f man. * 

Let u.snow look to the other stile o| 
the question. In the addresses of tke 
English parliaments to their Ki?igs4ve 
see neither the intrepid spirit of the 
old parliaments of Fr^yice, QOr the 
serene dignity of the pri^eiTt National 
Assembly ; i^ither do we see in them 
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anythinj^ of the stile of Eng^lish 
manners, which borders somevv^iat 
on bluntness. Since then they are 
neither of foreign extraction, nor 
naturally t)f lOniilish proiliiction, their 
origin must be soii^^-ht for elsewliere, 
and that v>ri^<iri is the Nc^rnian Con- 
quest. 'I'hey are evidently of nhe 
vassalafce class of inatuiers, aiul eni- 
pliatically mark the prostrate distance 
that exists in lu) oilier condition of 
men than between the ct')nqueror and 
the coiKjuered. 'J'hat this vassala^'^e 
idea and stile of s|-)eakinj^'' was not <401 
rid of even at tlie revolutitai of it)S8, 
is evident fi<iin the tlechiration i>f par- 
liament to Willi.'im and Maiw in tliese 
v\a>i‘ds : “ VW‘ do most humbly and 
laithfully .v/z/w/zV ourselses, our heirs, 
and p<.^st dri t ies, tea' e\o.-’’ .Submfs- 
sion is w'lu)^ly a wissalai^e teini, 
repu^'nant to t^lie dignity of freedt'nn, 
and ;in ec'^io of the lan^'uaj^e used at 
the Contjuest. 

As the estimation of all tlun^s is by 
comtairison, the re\olution ot' if)88, 
howe\'er** from cire’umstances it may 
have been exalt etl beyond its value, 
will find its level. It is alreadv t.'ni 
the w.ane, eclipsed by the enlai\trin^ 
orb of reason, and the luminous revo- 
lutions of* America and h’rance. In 
Ic. than anotlier v,entury it will 14*0, 
as w'ell as Mr. Murke’.. labours, “ to 
the fami'i}' vault of aljl the Capulets. ” 
Manlv.iKl will then scarcely believe 
that a country dallini^ itself free would 
send to 1 lolland kw .a man, and cloath 
him with power ^>n purpose to put 
themsehes in tear of him, and i^’ive 
him almost a millic»n sterlinj^' a vear 
for leave to ^themselves aid 

their posterity, like bondmen and 
bondwomen, for cver^ 

. But ^lliere Is a truth that oirt^ht to 
be tna\L' known : I have had the 
opportunity of seeing- it ; which is, 
mat i^//t)t7vit/istaft(/i/tsr a fipca ranees, 
tfwre is not any ih'seription of men 
that despise monarchy so much as 
courtiers, But Jliey well know, dial 
if it were seen, by others, as it is seen 
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by them, the juggle coi/ld not bt'kept 
up» They arc in the condition of men 
who get their living b^ a show, and 
to whom the folly of that show is so 
familiar that they ridicule it ; but were 
the audience to be made as wise in 
I tnis respect as themselves, there would 
! be an cn<^ to the show and the profits 
I wath it. The .dilVerence betw^een a 
I re|nnblican and a courtier wath respt^ct 
I to monarchy, is that the one opposes 
I monarchy, belie\ itig' it to be some- 
j thing; and the other l.uighs at it, 
knowing it to be nothing-. 

I As I used sometimes to correspond 
; with Mr. Burke, belie\ing him then 
I to be a man ot sounder principles than 
his book shews him to be, I wrote K) 
liim ];ist winter from Paris, and gave 
; him an account how' p^Osper^usly 
I matters were going on. AiWi>ng 
I other Subjects in that letter, I^referrcd 
: to the happy situation the National 
I Assembly were placed in ; that they 
I Ivul taken ground on which their 
j moral duty and their political interest 
j W'ere united. d'he\’ ha\e not to. hold 
I out a language which the\-- do not 
themselves believe, for the iVautJulent 
purpose of making others believe it. 

I heir station requires no artifice to 
support it, anti can only be main- 
tained by enlightening mankind. It 
is ,*iot their interest tv") cherish igno- 
rance, but to dispel it. d'hey are not 
in the case ot a ministerial t->r an Oppo • 
si' ion piirtv ih* ICngland, who, though 
they are i>pposed, are still united to 
keep, up the common mystery. The 
National Assembly must throw open 
a magazine of light. It must sl.’ovy 
! man the proper character of map; 
and the nearer it can bring liim to 
that standard, the stronger the 
National Assend'i-v becomes. 

In contemplating- the French con- 
stitution, we see in it a rational order 
of things. The principle** harmonize 
with the forms, and both with their 
I origin. It may perhaps be sai 4 nn 
excuse for bad forms, that they are 
noticing more than forms ; but tnis is 
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a mrJftake. J'orms grow out of prin- 
ciples, and operate to continue ’the 
principles th'ey grow from. It is 
impossible to practise a fiad form on 
anything but a bad principle. It 
ctuinot be ingrafted on a good oia; ; 
and wherever the forms in an\ go\ ern- 
menl*are bad, it is a ccrlaiivindication 
that the principles arobad also. 

*1 will here finally close this subject. 

I began it by remarking lli.at Mr. 
Burke had vohinfnrily declined going 
into a compariso!^ ot the hlng^lish and 
rrench constitutions, lie apologiiies 
(in pa^»'e 241) for not doing it, by say- 
.ing that he had not time. Mr. Ihirke's 
book was upwards td eight months in 
hand, and is extended to a \ olume i>f 
three hundred and sixty-six pages. 
As 'nis Othission does injury \o his 
cam e, his apedogv makes it worse ; | 
aiyl men on the baiglish side of the 
water will begin to consider, whether 
there is not some radical defect in 
whaT is called the Knglish constitu- 
tion, that made it necessary for Mr. 
Burke to suppress the comparison, to 
avoid bring'ing it into view. 

Mr. Burke has not written oi) 
constitutions .so neither has he written 
on the I'rench revolution, lie gives 
no account of its commencement or 
its progress. lie only expresses his 
wonder. “It looks,” says he, ki to 
me, as if I wei e in a great, crisis, not 
file a Hairs of b'rance alone, but of 

• 1 , , 

all h^urope, perhaps ol more tl«m 
'hoirone. .All circumstances taken 
togelner, the h'rench i*cvolution is 
the most astonishing that has hitherto 
Jia]'ipened iti the world.” 

^ As wise men are astonished at 
foolish things, and other people 'at 
wise OIKS. I know not on ^vhich 
groufid to account for .Mr. Burke’s 
astonishment ; hut certain it is, that 
he not understand the French 

revolution ; It has .apparently burst 
forth like a creation from achaos, j^ut 
it is ro more than the consequence of 
a mental revolution priorly existing in 
^FraAte. The mind of the nation had 


ch^mgod beforehand, and the new 
order of things has naturally followed 
the now order of thoughts, J will 
here, as concisel) as I can, trace out 
the growth of the I'ronch ro\olulion, 
and mark llie circumstances that have 
contributetl to produce ‘It. 

■rhe despotism id* I.ouis XIV., 
unilctl with the gaiety of his C'ourt, 
;i!ul the gaudy icstentation of his 
character hatl si'shumhlcd, .and at the 
same time so fascin.iled the mind of 
France, that the people .appear to 
I ha\e lost all sense of their own 
I dignity, in contemp[;it ing that of 
their grand Monarch ; and the wiiole 
reign of Louis X\k, remarkable only 
for weakness anil cITcmlnacy, made 
;» np i>ther alteration thaiy that of 
1 spreailing a ”V>i>rt of lethargy o\ er the 
nation, IVom wliich it shewed no dis- 
pv^sition to rise. 

The only signs which apj^eared of’ 
tile sj^iril I/ibei^ty during those 
periods, .are to be foimd in the \\ l ilings 
of the I'rench philosopl^iers. Montes-* 
cjuiou, president id thg I’arlt.'imenI of 
Ih^irdeaux, went as far as a. writer 
under a desjiotic g’ONernnienl could 
’Well proceed ; .and being obliged to 
divide hinikelf Fet ween principle and 
prudence, his mind oft eh appoar.s 
under .a veil, and we ought to .^Ivc 
him credit fOr more than he has 
expressed. . 

Xk^ltairy, wli;^ was both t^i^* flatterer 
and the s.alirlsl of despot ism, took 
.another line. 1 1 is forje lay in expos- 
ing and ridiculiiyg; the* superstitions 
which priestcraft, united with state- 
craft, had interwoven with goverii- 
ir.ents. It w.as not ifom the purity 
of his priiuriples, o,}* his love of man- 
kind (for satire .and philanthropy are 
not n.iturally concordant), bt^t from; 
his strong capacity of seeing folly in 
its true" shape, and his irresistijjle 
propen.sity to expose it, that hi m.ade 

* “To” the place ,a>f ufJ” in the 

latef editions, but this i. ckjaiiyaa absurd 
error. — H. B- B* 
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these attacks. They were, however, 
as formidable as if the motive had b^n 
virtuous ; and he merits the thanks 
rather than the esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the 
writing’s of - Rousseau, and the Abbt^ 
Raynal, a lovfliness of sentiment in 
favour of liberty, that excites resp^t, 
and elevates the human faculties ; but 
having raised this animation, they do 
not direct its operation, and leave the 
mind in love with aif‘ object, without 
describing the means of possessing it. 

The writings of Quesnay, Turgot, 
and the friends of those authors, are 
of the serious kiiids ; but they laboured 
under the same disadvantage with 
Montesquieu ; their writings abound 
with moral maxims of g'overnment, 
but are raUier directed tp ceconomise 
and reform thL administration of the 
government, than the government 
itself. o 

But all those writings and many 
others had their weight and by the 
^different manner in wliich they treated 
the subjqpt of gov^ernment, Montes- 
quieu by his judgment and knowledge 
of laws, Voltaire by his wit, Rousseau 
and Raynal by their animation, and^, 
Quesnay and Turgot by their moral 
maxims apd systems of oeconomy, 
retiders of every claj^s met with some- 
thing to their taste, and a spirit of 
political inquiry began to diffuse itself 
through the nation at the time the 
dispute between ’Englafid anti the then 
colonies of America broke out. 

As it was impossible to separate the 
military events which took place in 
America from the principles of the 
American revokition, the publication 
of those events in F r?ince necessarily 
connected themselves with'* the princi- 
ples which produced them. Maity of 
tlie facts were in themselves princi- 
ples ;■ such as the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence, and the treaty of 
allumce between France and America, 
which recognised the natural rights 
of man, and^ justified resistance to 
oppresifionT ^ ^ 


The then Minister of Igrance, Count 
Vei^ennes, was not the friend of 
America ; and it is botiii justice and 
gratitude to say, that it was the 
Queen of France who gave the cause 
of America a fasjjion at the French 
Ct)urt. Count Vergennes was the 
personal and social friend of Dr. 
Franklin f and^ the Doctor had 
obtained, by his*sensible gracefulness, 
a sort of influence over him ; but with 
respect to principleseCount Vergennes 
was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. hVanklin, a: 
Minister from America to France, 
should be ^aken into the chain of 
circumstance. The diplomatic charac- 
ter is of itself the narrowest sphere of 
society that man can act in. It forbids 
intercourse by the reciproevty of ; sus- 
picion ; and a diplomatic is a sort of 
unconnected atom, continually repel- 
ling and repelled. But this was 4iot 
the case with Dr. Franklin. He was 
not the diplomatic of a Court, h it of 
MAN. His character as a philosopher 
had been long established, and his 
circle of society in France was uni- 
versal. 

* Count Vergennes resisted for a 
considerable time the publication in 
France of the American constitutions, 
translated into the h'rench language : 
but even in this he was obliged to 
give way to public opinion, and a sort 
of propriety in admitting to apnear 
what he had^ undertaken to defend. 
The American constitutions we^. e to 
Liberty w’v'.t a grammar e *s to 
langiVi^e : they define its parts of 
speech, and practically construct them 
into syntax. 

The peculiar situation of the then 
Marqiiis de la Fayette is aiiiother link 
in the great chain. He served in 
America as an American officer under 
a commission of Congress, and by the 
universality of his*' acquaintance was 
in close friendship \Yith'^ the civil 
government of America, as well as 
with the military line. He spoke the 
language of the country, entered into 
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the dhsCussioiA; on the principles of 
government, and was always a wel- 
come friend at^ny election. 

When the war closed, a* vast rein- 
•forcement to the cause of Liberty 
spread itself over • France, by thg 
return of the French officers and 
soldiers. A knowledge of th^ practice 
was then joined to tli^ theory ; and 
all*that was wanting* to give it neal 
existence was opportunity. Man can- 
not, properly speaking, make circum- 
stances for Uis purpose, but he always 
hffs it in his power to improve them 
when they occur, and this was the 
jjase in France. * 

M. Neckar was displaced in May, 
i^’8i ; and by the ill-management of 
the finances afterwards, and particu- 
larly tlurin^ the extravagant adminis- 
trathiii of M. Calonne, the revenue 
.of ^ran^e, which was nearly twenty- 
four millions sterling per year, was 
become unequal to the expenditure, 
not because the revenue had do^- 
creased, but because the expences 
had increased ; and this was a cir- 
cumstance which the nation laid hold 
of to bring forward a revolution. ^ 
The ftnglish Minister, Mr. Pitt, has 
frequently alluded to the state of the 
French finances in his budgets, with- 
out understanding the subject. Had 
the French Parliaments been as rea^Jy 
to register edicts for new taxe^ as an 
Hwglfsh Parliament is. to grant them, 
there had been no deran^ment in tl^e 
finances, nor yet any revolution ; but 
, this vfiii better explain •iTseli • j^s I 
proceed. * 

It will be necessary here to show 
how ^axes were formerly raised in 
France. The King, or rather tlTe 
court or mihistry acting undei* the 
use oi that name, framed the edicts 
for taxes at their own discretion, and 
*sent*^hem to the jjarliaments to be 
[*regi^stered ;4for until they were regis- 
I te>e*d •by^ the ^irliaments th^ were 
Inot operative. Disputes had long 
jexisted between the court and the 
j^arli^fnents with respect to the extent 


of die parliaments’ authority on this 
head. The court insisted that the 
authority of parliaments went no 
farther than to remonstrate or shew 
reasons against the tax, reserving to 
itself the right of determining whether 
the reasons were well o^ ill-founded ; 
and*in consequence thereof, either to 
withdraw the edict as a matter of 
choice, or to order it to be enregistered 
as a matter of autjiority. The parlia- 
ments on their part insisted that they 
had not only a right to remonstrate, 
but to reject ; and on this ground 
they were always supported by the 
nation. ’ 

But to return to the order of 
my narrative. M. Calonne wanted 
money : and as he Icnew the sturdy 
disposition of the parli^iments with 
respect to new taxes, he ingeniously 
sought either to approach tliem by a 
more gentle means than thafof direct 
authority, or.to get over their heads 
by a mandjuvre ; and for this purpose 
he revived the project af assembling 
a body of men 4 frorp the • several 
provinces, under the style of an 
“Assembly of the Notables,” or men 
clf note, who met in 1787, and who 
were eitlnir to «ecommend taxes to 
the parliaments, or to act a.^ iir parlia- 
ment themselves. •An assembly under 
this name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as i^ie first 
practical Ji):cp towards the , rq^/olu- 
tion, it will be prope * to enter into 
some particulars respecting it. The 
Assembly of the Notables' has in some 
places been mistaken fm* the States- 
GeneraT, but was wholly a different 
body, the States-^jenerai being always 
by election. The persons who com- 
posec^ the /fssei^ybly of the Notables 
were aU nominated by tlfe King, and • 
consisted of one hundred aiKi fipr^ 
members.* But as M. Calonne couM* 
not depend upon a majority of this 
Assembly in his favour, he ve^y 
ingeniously arranged tliem dn ^such 
a nvinner as to make ^orjty-ibur a 
majority of one hundred and forty ; to 
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efiect this he disposed of them cnto 
seven separate committees, of twenty 
members each. Every g^eneral ques- 
tion was to be decided, not by a 
majority of persons, but by a majority 
of committe(^s ; and as eleven \ otes 
would make a majority in a com- 
mittee, and four committees a majority 
► of seven, M. Calonne had reason 

to conclude that as fm ty-four would 
determine any t^entrral question he 
could not be outvoted. Jhit all his 
plans deceived him, and in the event 
became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de la h'ayette 
was placed in the second committee, 
of which the Cmint D’Artois was 
president, and a.^ money tnatters were 
the object, it naturally^ brought irtd 
view every Viren instance connected 
with it. M. de la h'a\ette made a 
verbal ebar^'-J against C'alonne for 
selling’ crown lands to the amount i>f 
two millions of li\'res, In a manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the 
King, ,' 1 'he tanint D’Artois (as if to 
intimidate, for< the Bastille was then 
in being) asked the Marquis if he 
would render the charge in writing? 
lie replied that he would. 'I'he 
Count i^’^rtois tUd nSt demhnd it, but 
broughi a message from the King to 
that purport. M. de la h'.iyette then 
delivered in his charge in writing, to 
be given to the Kinj;;-, undertalving to 
suppbrt‘ ’t. Pt^o farther proceedings 
were diad upon this afl'air, but M. 
Calonne was c.oon after dismissed by 
the King and sent off to haigland. 

As M. de la Fayette, from tl\e expe- 
rience of what he had seen in America, 
was better acquainted with the science 
of civil government than the generality 
ot the men'bers wlto compose^l the 
'‘Assemiily of the Notables could then 
be. The brunt of the business fell con- 
j^-derably to liis share. The plan of 
those' who had a constitution in view 
was to contend with the court on the 
grou.'gl of faxes, and some of them 
openly prbfesscd their object. Dis- 
putes frequently arose I:u^tween Count 1 
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I D’Artois and M. de la Fayette upon 
I various subjects. WitJ^ respect to the 
I arrears already incurred the latter 
' proposed to remedy them by accom- 
; modating the expences to the revenue* 
I instead of the revt^nue to the expen(?es; 
and as objects of reform he prgiposed 
to abolish the Bastille and all the 
I State prisons throughout the natjon 
j (th^e keeping of which was attended 
' with great expence^), and to suppress 
Le/fres (ie C'dchef ; but those matters 
I were not then much atteifded to, and 
I with respect to Lett res tie C'achet^ a 
vinjority of ^ the Nobles appeared to be 
in favour of the))i. 

a On the subject of supplying the 
Treasury by new taxes the Assenabiy 
declined taking the matter on them- 
selves, concurring in the opinion that 
they bad not authority. In a d*ebate 
on this subject M. de la h'ay 2tte . ..aid- 
that raising mone}' b}' taxes could 
only be done by a National Assembly, 
fVeely elected by the people, and acting 
as their reprcsentati\ es. Do you 
mean, said the Count I^'Artoi.A, the 
States-General ? M. de la ' h'ayette 
replied that he did. Will you, said 
the Count D’Artois, sign what you 
say to be given to the King? The 
other replied that he would not only 
do this but that he would go farther, 
aiVd say that the effectual mode would 
be for the King to agree to the estab- 
lishment of a c-'Uistitution. *'* 

As one of the plans had thus %lled, 
that of getting the Assembly ♦o act as 
a I'tJir.liament, the other came into 
•view, that of recommending. On 
this subject the Assembly agrqed *0 
rv\commend two new taxes to be 
enregistered by the parliament : the 
one a stamp-tax and the other terri- 
torial tax, or sort of land-tax. The 
two have been estimated at about 
five millions sterlilig per annum. We 
have now to turn our attention to the 
parliaments, on whom the . business 
was again devolving. 

Xlie Archbishop cf Thoulouse,(since 
Archbishop of Sens, and new 3 
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Cardinal) was appointed to the ad- I 
ministration ofjthe finances soon after | 
the dismi{>sion of Calonne* He was 
also made Prime Minister, an ofiice ' 
that did not always exist in France. , 
When this office d*d not exist, th€ | 
chief gf each of the principal depart- j 
ments transacted busines^l imine- ! 
diiy;ely with the Kin^, but wlien a ! 
Prime Minister was appointed tftey i 
did business onl)* with him. The | 
Archbishop arrived to more state- | 
a^hority tliTin any minister^since the | 
Duke Je C'hoiseul, aiul the nation was 
strongly disposed in his favour ; but 
h‘y a 1 ine of conduct scarcely to be I 
j^'counted for he per\ erted e\ er\* 
opportunity, turned out a despot, and 
sunk^into cjjs^race, and a Cardinal. 

I'he Assembly of the Notables 
hav’^Tg' bioken up, tlie minister* sent 
tht*«edic4s for the two new taxes 
recommended by the Assembly to the 
parliij^nents to be enregistered. They 
of course came first before the Par- 
liament of Paris, who returned for 
atiswer. That with sach a revenue as 
the natiihi then supported the name of 
taxes •oni(ht not to be mentioned but* 
for tile purpose of reduciniy theniy and 
threw both the edicts out.' 

On this refusal the parliaryent was 
ordered to Versailles, where, in the 
usual form, tlie King held whii4 unefbr 
the o|d government was called a Bed 
oT^Justice ; and the edicts were 

enregistered in presence of the parlia- 
ment iPF an order of S^ 4 te in the 
manner mentioned in p. 45 . • • 

ejn this the parliament immediatel)® 
r#tur(ged to Paris, renewed their 
session in form, and ordered the ey- 
registering tg be struck out, declaring 
that everything done at Versaille.s 
was ilTegal. All the members of the 
parliament were then served with 

Lettrc^ de Cachet^ aiiU exiled to Trois ; 

4 

• • 

• • 

* Wh«»n the English Ministc*r, Mr. Pitt, 
mentions the French finances again in the 
Engli.^b Parliament it* would be well thi* he 
pibticed this as an example. — Auttwr, 
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buUas they continued as inflexible in 
exile as before, and as vengeance did 
not supply the place of taxes, they 
were after a short time recalled to 
Paris. 

riie edicts w'ere again tendered to 
them, and the Count D’Artois under- 
tooi< to act as representative of the 
King. h'or this purpose he came 
from W'rsailles to Paris, in n train of 
procession ; and 4 he parliament were 
assembled recei\'e him. But show 
and parade had lost tlieir influence in 
France ; and w hatever ideas of im- 
portance he might se4 off with, he 
liad to return with those of mortifica- 
tion and disappointment. On alight- 
ing from his carriage to ascend the 
st#ps of the^Parliament II«?use, the 
crowd (which was nuifierously col- 
lected) threw out trite expressions, 
saying : “ I'his is Motis’ieur D’Artois, 
who wants more of our money to 
spend.” irh^ marked* disapprobation 
which he saw impressed him with 
apprehensions, aiul tht) wo^d Aux 
armes ! f To arms!) wjfri given out by 
the officer of the guard who attended 
him. It was so loudly vociferated, 
that it echoed throug^h the avenues of 
the Housed and f)roduced a temporary 
confusion. I u^as, then stanDing in 
one of the apartments through which 
he had to pass, and could ngt avoid 
reflecting how wfetched was U^e con- 
dition of a^lisrespectcdi man* • • 

lie endeavoured to impress the par- 
liament by great wordf»„ and opened 
his authority by saying, “ 'I'he King, 
our Lt^rd and Master.” The parlia- 
ment received this very coolly and 
wifh their usual Metcrin4nation not to 
register the#axes ; jmd in this manner 
the iifterview ended.' * 

After^ this a new subject took •place 
In the v;^rious debates and confb.^ts^ 
which arose between tlie Court aiid 
the parliaments on the subject of 
taxes, the Parliament of Paris at last 
declared that although ^it lia 4 •been 
• • • • 

' Smi note on p. ,37. 
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customary for parliaments to-’en- 
reg-istcr edicts for taxes as a matter 
of convenience, the rig-ht belonged 
only to the States-General ; and that, 
therefore, the parliament could no 
longer with^ propriety continue to 
debate on what it had not authprity 
to act. The King after this came to 
Paris and held a meeting with the 
Parliament, in which he continued 
from ten in the morning till jibout six 
in the evening, and, in a manner that 
appeared to proceed from him as if 
unconsultcd upon with the cabinet or 
ministry, gavc;r‘his word to the Parlia- 
ment that the St.'ites-Cieneral should 
be convened. 

Put after thisfanother scene arose, 
on a gmnind different^ from all the 
former. Th£ minister and the cabinet 
were averse to calling the States- 
General. ( Th6y well knew that if the 
States-General were assembled, them- 
selves must fait; and as' the King had 
not mentioned any finu% they hit on a 
project . calcu^atedj to elude, without 
appearing to Oppose. 

h'or this purpose, the Court set 
about making a sort of constitution 
itself. It was principally the work of 
M. Lampignon, Keeper of *thc Seals, 
who afterwards shot himself. This 
new arrangement consisted in estab- 
lishing t.a body under the name of a 
Cour phhiicrCy or fufl Court, in which 
were'^inVcstedcill the‘pow(^rs that the 
government might have occasion to 
make' use of. ^ The persons composing 
this Court were to be nominated by 
the King. The contended right of 
taxation was up on the part of 

the King, ana a new^ criminal code of 
laws and law prv>cecdings was sub- 
stituted ’in the roon‘1 of the foi'mer. 
"^The thing, in many points, contained 
hotter principles than those upon 
which the government had hitherto 
b^en administered ; but with respect 
to the Cour phhtitrey it. was no other 
than a niediijm through which despot- 
ism mts to pa<:s, without appearing 
to act directly from itself. 
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^The cabinet had high expectations 
from their new cotvirivance. The 
persons who were to compose the 
('our picnic re were already nominated ; 
and as it was necessary to carry a fair 
Vippearance, many of the best char- 
acters in the nation were appointed 
among file number. It was to com- 
mt^nce on the 8th of May, 1788 ; but 
an opposition arose to it on two 
grounds — the one^as to Principle, the 
other as to Form. 

On the ground of Principle it v, as 
contended that government had not a 
right to ti 4 ter itself, and that if the 
practice was once admitted it would 
^row into a principle and be made a 
precedent for any future alterations 
the g-overnment might wi.‘di to estab- 
lish ; that the right of altering the 
goveriment was a national right, 'and 
not a right of government. And on 
the ground of Form it was contended 
that the Cour picnic re was nvi>thing 
more than a larger cabinet. 

The then Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
Luxembourg, De Noailles, and many 
others, refused to accept the nomina-- 
' tion, and strenuously opposed the 
whole plan. When the edict for 
establishing this new court was sent 
to the piirl laments to be en registered 
and put into execution, they resisted 
al'Jo. 'The Parliament of Paris not 
only refused, but denied the authority ; 
and the conti^st renewed itself between 
the parliament and the cabinet- more 
strongly tb?n ever. While the^arlia- 
men'l«‘were sitting in debate on this 
Subject, the ministry ordered a regi- 
ment of soldiers to surround the House 
and torni a blockade. The members 
sent put for beds and provisions, and 
lived as in a besieged citadel ; find as 
this had no elTect, the commanding 
officer was ordered to enter the Par- 
liament House and seize them, which* 
he did, and some of. tne prpidipal 
members were shut up in different 
prisons. About the same time a 
deputation of persons arrived fresm the 
province of Brittany to remonstrate 
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^gainst the establishment of the I northe wishes of the nation for a con- 
and those the arch- | stitution would have been attended to. 
bishop sent to the Bastille?. But the | But as he did not choose to take the 
spirit of the natie^i was not to be decision upon himself, he summoned 
ov ercome, and it so fully sensible again th^ .'\ssc??ib/v of //le Nofah/cs and 
of *the strong ground it had taken* referred it to them. Tliis body was 
that of withholding taxes, that it con- in general interested in the decision, 
tented itself with kee^iing a sort being chiefly of the aristocracy and 
of quiet resistance, which effectu.'yiy high-paid clergy, and they decided in 
overthrew all the plans at that time favour of the mode of 1614. This 
formed against it. • The project of the decision was against the sense of the 


Coiir plcnicre was at last obliged to 
be^given up? and the Prime Minister 
not long afterwards followed its fate, 
and M. Neckar was recalled into 
. <^ftice. j 

^The attempt to establish the 
piihiicre had an effect upon the nation 
whicl), itself did not perceive. It was 
a sort of new form of government that 
inseftsibly served to put the olil one 
bur^f stght and to unhinge it from 
the superstitious authority of anti- 
quity.0 It was government dethroiij 
ing government ; and the old one, by 
attempting to make a new one, made 
a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed 
the subject of convening the States- 
'‘i General ,* and this gave rise to a new 
series of politics. There was no 
settled form for conv^ening tho States- 
General ; all that it positiv^ely meant 
>Avas a deputation from what w.tps th *n 
-\lled the Clergy, the Noblesse, and 
y|ne Commons ; but their numbers or 
^heir proportions had not been always 
trie sai'Bi*. They had bee!^«con\gcned 
only on extraordinary occasions, 'the 
last x)f which was in 1614; their num-* 

. b(?;*s were then in equal proportions, 
and they voted by orders. v 

It could not well escape the .sag^^city 
of M. Neckar, that the mode of 1614 
^ would answer neither the purpose of 
khe then government nor of the nation. 
lAs matters were at !hat time circum- 
Waneed it wd^ildjiave been too conten- 
ious to agree upon anything. Tbe 

i ebatejTwould have been endless upon 
rivil^ges and exemptions, in which 
neither the w^ants of the government 


nation, and also against the wishes of 
the Court ; for the aristocracy opposed 
itself to both and contended for privi- 
leges independent of eitfier. The sub- 
ject was then taken up by the Parlia- 
ment, who recommended that the 
number of the Comibons should be 
eqftal to the# other two: jUuI they 
should all sit in one house and vote in 
one body. The number finally deter- 
mined on was 1,200; 606 to Itc chosen 
by the Commons (and this was less 
than their* pi^oportion •ought to have 
been when their worthy and conse- 
quence is considered on a uational 
scale), 300 by the Cl?rgy, and 300 
by the Aristocracy ; but with respect 
t(^ the mode of assembling themselves, 
whether together or apart, or the 
manner in which they should vote, 
those matters were referred. * 

* Mr. Purkc (and I» must take the liberty 
of telling hij]j he very unacquairiteci with 
hrench affairs), speaking uj*fon IhiVi subject, 
says, “The first thing that struck me'in (he 
calling the States-CTe4ieral,>,was a great 
departure from the ancient course ; ’’— and 
he soon after says, “ From the moment I 
read the^ list, I saw distinctly, and very 
nearly as it has happened, all that was to 
follo\\\” — Mr. Ilurk^ ce '.iinly did not see 
all that was Ui folio V ,I endeavoured to 
impress him, as w<^ll before as after the 
States-Geperal met, that there would be a 
revolution; but was not able to m^^ke him 
see it, neitl;er would he believe it. hW 
then he could distinctly seOf all the parts., 
when the whole was out of sight, is b<5yond 
my comprehension. And with respect t6 
the “ departure from the aheient ^course,’' 
besides the natural weakness (^f the rqpvark, 
it shevys that he is unacqua*^ted with CTcum- 
stances. The departure was necessary, from 
the experience ha'd upon ft, that the ancient 
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The election that followed wa» not 
a contested election, but an animated 
one. The candidates were not men, 
but principles. Societies were formed 
in Paris, and committees of corre- 
spondence ayd communication estab- 
lished throughout the nation, for the 
purpose of enlightening the people, 
and explaining to them the principles 
of civil government ; and so orderly 
was the election (fonducted, that it 
did not give rise even to the rumour 
of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at 
Versailles in /ipril, 1789, but did not 
assemble till May. They situated 
themselves in three separate cham- 
bers, or rather <;he clergy and aristo- 
cracy withdrew each ii^to a sepa»at*e 
chamber. The majority of the aristo- 
cracy claimed what they called the 
privilege of voting as a separate body, 
and of giving their consent or their 
negative in that maniuSr ;oand many 
of the bishops and the high-beneliced 
clergy claimed the same privilege on 
the part of th6ir ( 5 rder. 

The Tiers Etat (as they were then 
called) disowned any knowledge f)f' 
artificial Orders and artificial privi- 
leges ^d they were not^ only reso- 
lyte on this point, ^but somewhat dis- 
dainful. They began,,to consider the 
aristocracy as a kind of fungus grow- 

• • c 

course was a bad one. The States-General 
of 1614 were called at the commencement of 
the civil war in the minority of Louis XIII. ; 
but by the clasli of arranging them by orders, 
they increased tlie confusion they w«re called 
to compose. The author of LTnirigue du 
Cabinet (Intrigue of thc«Cabinet), who \frote 
before any revolutjon was thought of in 
France, speaking of the StStes-General of 
1614, says, “ They held flie public ii^ sfispenso 
five months ; and by the questions agitated 
tJ^evein,^and the heat with which they were 
out, it appears that the Great grands) 
thought more to satisfy their particular 
f-assions, than to procure the good of the 
nation ; and the whole time passed away 
in aljterclitions, ceremonies^ and parade.” 
LTnfpguq dxCfia^inet^ vol. i,.p. 329, — Author. 
[This note has been omitted in many of the 
modern editions. B, 


ing out of the corruption of soci^y 
that could not be adi^tted even as a 
branch of it ; and from the disposition , 
the aristocracy had shown by up- 
holding Le tires de Cachet^ and in* 
sundry other instances, it was mf^ni- ,• 
fest that no constitution could be 
formed iy admitting men in any other 
character thaif as National Men. o 

^\fter various altercations on this 
head, the Tiers Ekit or Commons (as 
they were then called) declared them- 
selves (on a motion mAcle for that 
purpose by the Abbd Sieyes) The 
Represeni^atives of the Nation ; 
and that the two Orders could be con ^ . 
csidered but as deputies of corpo rations ^ 
ajid could only have a deliberate voice 
•when they assembled in^ a motional 
character with the national representa-^ 
tives,^ This proceeding extingitfshed 
the stile of Etats GdnerauXy 6r States- 
General, and erected it into the stile 
it now bears, that of L’Assfimbl^e 
^lationale, or National Assembly. 

This motion was not made in a 
precipitate manner. It was the result 
of cool deliberation, and concerted 
between the national representatives 
and the patriotic members of the two 
chambers, who saw into the folly, mis- 
chief SLiyd injustice of artificial privi- 
leged distinctions. It was become 
eVidenf, that no constitution, worthv 
of being called by that name, could h 
established (On* anything less than\ 
national ground. The aristocracy had 
hithqrto (opposed the despotifrigi of the 
Cofiftt, and affected the language of 
‘^patriotism ; but it opposed it ^s its . 
rival (as the English Barons opposed 
King John), and it now opposed ^the 
natipn from the same m/3tives. 

On carrying this motion, the na- 
tional representatives, as had been 
concerted, sent an invitation to tha 
two chambers, t 5 unite with diem in 
a national character^ ailil proceed to 
business. A majority of the clergy, 
chiefly of the parish priests, Withdrew 
from the clerical chamber, and^^^»oined 
the nation j and forty-five from t6e 
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other chamber joined in like manner. 
There is a of secret history 

belonging* to this last ciroumstance, 
which is necessary to its explanation ; 
it was not judged prudent that all the 
.patriotic members of the chamber 
stiling dtself the Nobles, should quit 
it at once ; and in consequence of this 
arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving some, as well to 
reason the case, astto watch the sus- 
pected. In a little time the numbers 
iiweased from forty-five to eighty, 
and sofi)n after to a greater number ; 
which, with the majori4y of the 
• clergy, and the whole of the national 
r^resentatives, put the malcontents* 
in a very diminutive condition. 

Th^ King4 who, very different from 
the general class called by that name, 
fs a*nitan of a good heart, shewed 
hinT^tjlf tiisposed to recommend a 
union of the three chambers, on the 
ground the National Assembly had 
taken ; but the malcontents exerted 
themselves to prevent it, and began 
now to have another project in view. 
Their numbers consisted of a majo- 
rity of* the aristocratical chamber and 
a minority of the clerical chamber, 
chiefly of bishops and high-beneficed 
clergy ; and these men were deter- 
mined to put everything to issue, as 
'^ell by strength as by strafiagerR. 
^‘j^yjiad no objection to a constitu- 
^Jfon ; but it must, be ^tiih a one as 
tbcmstlves should dictate, and suited 
to their* own views and^ (particular 
situations. On the other handu •the 
Nat%3n disowned knowing anything* 
of* th^m but as citizens, and was 
determined to shut out all such up>- 
start pretensions. The more aristo- 
cracy ^appeared, the more it was 
despised ; there was a visible im- 
becility and want of intellects in the 
majorify, a ^rt of jefie sais quoiy that 
wbilfe it affect^ to be more than 
Icitizen, \^^s less than man. It lost 
tround* from contempt more than 
K-om •batred ; and* was rather jeered 
bf as ’an ass, than dreaded as a lion. 


5 * 

Thi^ is the general character of aris- 
tocracy, or what are called Nobles or 
Nobility, or rather No-ability, in all 
countries. 

The plan of the malcontents con- 
sisted now of two things ; either to 
deliljerate and vote by chambers (or 
orders), more especially on all ques- 
tions respecting a constitution (by 
which the aristocratical chamber 
I would have had •a negative on any 
article of the constitution) ; or, in 
case they could not accomplish this 
object, to overthrow the National 
Assembly entirely. • 

To effect one or other of these ob- 
jects they began to cultivate a friend- 
sjiip with the despatism they had 
hitherto attenjpted to rival, itind the 
Count D’Artois became * their chief. 
The King (who has since declared 
himself deceived into their n-weasures) 
held, according to the old form, a 
Bed of Jusiici^y in whidi he accorded 
to the deliberation and vote par t^te 
(by head) upon seve^ral subjects ; but 
reserved the deliberatton and vote 
upon all questions respecting a con- 
’ s^tution to the three chambers sepa- 
rately. This declaration of the King 
was made against the advige^of M. 
Neckar, who now J)egan to perceive 
that he was grq^wing out of fashion at 
court, and that another minislier was 
in contemplation.* 

As the f(?rm of sitting in %bp?rate 
chambers was yet apparently • kept 
up, though essentially destroyed, the 
national representatives immediately 
after tkis declaration of the king 
resorted to their own ^chambers to 
consult on a protest agcTinst it ; and 
the minoritj*of the Vhamber (calling 
itself fli§ Nobles)* who had joined the 
national cause, retired to a j3rivate 
house to cK)nsult in like manner. TlTfe 
malcontents had by this time ^con^ 
certed their measures with the courfey 
which the Count D’Artdis undertook 
to conduct ; and as they s^w front the 
discontent which the ^ec^arS.tiofi ex- 
cited, and tke opposition making 
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against it, that they could not ot^tain 
a control over the intended constitu- 
tion by a separate vote, they prepared 
themselves for their final object — that 
of conspiring against the National 
Assembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next fnorning the door of the 
chamber of the National Asseftibly 
was shut against them, and guarded 
by troops ; and the members were 
refused admittances^ On this they 
withdrew to a tennis-ground in the 
neighbourhood of Versailles, as the 
most convenient place they could find, 
and, after rQ^newing their session, 
took an oath never to separate from 
each other, under any circumstance 
whatever, deatl\ evrepte4, until they 
had established a constitution. As the 
experiment of shutting* up the house 
had no other effect than that of pro- 
ducing a closer connection in the 
members, it was opened again the 
next day, and {be publi(c business re- 
commenced in the usual place. 

We are now to have in view the 
forming of thf; new ministry, which 
was to accomplish the overthrow of 
the National Assembly. But as force 
would be necessary, orders were issu^ 
to assemble thirty t-housacid troops, 
the comhiand of which was given 
to Broglio, one of" the new-intended 
ministry, who was rcffcalled from the 
country for this purpose. But as some 
manugeiyient ^ was necessj^ry to keep 
this plan concealed till the moment it 
should be r<^ady for execution, it is 
to this policy that a declaration made 
by Count D’ Artois must be attributed, 
and which is here proper to be intro- 
dbiced. o c 

It could not btit occ\ir, while the 
malcontents continued to resprt to 
their ^ charnbers separate from the 
Ifetionkl Assembly, that more jealousy 
^ould be exfcited than if tViey mixed 
with** it, and that the plot might be 
suspected, put as they had taken 
their gfoundj.and now wanted a pre- 
tence foroqr^ttjjng it, it was necessary 
that one should be devised. This was 

C. 


effectually accomplishe&i by a dcclara- 
ti4*n made by the Count D’Artois : 

That if they took i^t a part in the 
National Assembly, the life of the King 
would be endangered”; on which tifey 
quitted their chambers, and mixed 
with the Assembly, in one body. 

At th^ time this declaratidn was 
made, itwasge^ierally treated as a piece 
oftabsurdity in the Count D* Artois, 
and, calculated merely to relieve the 
outstanding mernbers of the two 
chambers from the diminutive situa- 
tion they were put in ; and if nothitig 
more had followed, this corfclusion 
would havb been good. But as things 
best explain themselves by their 
'“events, this apparent union w^s 
only a cover to the machinations 
which were secretly goii5g on and 
the declaration accommodated itself 
to aiiswer that purpose. In a liltl(^ 
time the National Assembly found 
itself surrounded by troops, and thou- 
sands more were daily arriving. On 
this a very strong declaration was 
made by the National Assembly to the 
King, remonstrating on the impro- 
priety of the measure, and demanding 
the reason. The King, who was not 
in the secret of this business, as him- 
self afterwards declared, gave substan- 
tially fof answer, that he had no other 
o,bject in view than to preserve the 
public^tranquillity, which appeared tp 
be much disturbed. 

But in a^ few days from this time 
the plot unravelled itself. M. Neckpr 
ancj 'the i^ftnistry were displdcfed, and 
a neW one formed of the enemies of 
the revolution ; and Broglio, vvith 
between twenty-five and thirtj^ thou- 
sand foreign troops, was arrived to 
support them. The mask was now 
thrown off, and matters were oome to 
a crisis. The event was that in a 
space of three dpys the new mhiistry 
and their abettors found ^t prudent td 
fly the nation; the Bastille was taken, 
and Broglio and his foreign troops 
dispersed, as is already related in the 
foxier part of this\vork. 
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Theroi are svarne curious circum- 
stances in the history of this short* 
lived ministry, ftiid this short-lived 
attempt at a counter - revolution. 
The Palace of Versailles, where 
the Court was sitting'f was not more 
^than four hundred yards distant from 
the hall Adhere the National Assembly 
was sitting-. The two places were at 
this Tnoment like the separate hea<4- 
quarters of two combatant armies ; 
yet the Court was as ^erfedtly ignorant 
of the information which had arrived 
fron^Paris to the National Assembly, 
as if it •liad resided at a hundred 
miles distance. The then MS.rquis de 
la Fayette, who (as has been already 
mefttioned) was chosen to preside in 
the National Assembly on this par- 
ticular V)ccasif)n, named by order of 
the Assi^mbly three successive depu- 
tatiaji,s* to the King, on the day %nd 
up to the evening on which the Bas- 
tille was taken, to inform and confer 
with hini on the state of affairs ; but 
the ministry, who knew not so much 
as that ,it was attacked, precluded all 
f'ommunicaJLion, and were solacing 
lemselves how dexterously they had 
icceeded ; but in a few hours the 
:counts arrived so thick and fast 
lat they had to start from their desks 
id run. Some set off in oiTe dis- 
aise, and some in another, and none^ 
‘•J;ieir own character. Their an:^iety 
to outride thje news, lest 
should be stopped, wrti«h, though 
flew f^fst, flew not so fast as them- 
;lves. • 

It is worth relating that the Na- 
inal Assembly neither pursued those 
gifiye •conspirators, nor took any 
)tice of them, nor sought to rcta- 
ite in any shdpe whatever. Ocoii- 
ed with establishing a constitution 

I nded on the Rights of Man and 
Authority of the People, the only 
hority* on \^hich government has 
ight to exist ’im any country, the 
tional Assembly felt none of those 
|m passions which mark the char- 
1^- oT* impertinent govern men ts? 


founding themselves on their own 
authority, or on the absurdity of 
hereditary succession. It is the 
faculty of the human mind to become 
what it contemplates, and to act in 
unison with its object. 

The conspiracy being* thus dis- 
persed, one of the first works of the 
National Assembly, instead of vindic- 
tive proclamations, as has been the 
case with other governments, was to 
publish a declaration of the Rights of 
Man, as the basis on which the new 
constitution was to be built, and which 
is here subjoined : ^ 

DECLARATION 

OF THE • 

*R*IGHTS OF MAN AND X)F 
CITIZENS, 

BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY^ OF 
FRANCE. 

• ^‘The representatives of the people 
of France, formed into ^ National 
Assembly, considering that ignorance, 
neglect, or contempt of human rights, 
are the sole causes of public misfor- 
tunes and corruptions of Government, 
have resolved to se^ forth in a solemn 
declaration, these natural, impixiscrip - 
tible, and inalienable %-ights ; that this 
declaration beings constantly present 
to the minds of th^ members df the 
body social, tjiey may be forevei; k^pt 
^attentive to their rights^ and' their 
duties ; that the acts of the legisla- 
tive and executive powers of govern- 
ment, being capable of being every 
moment Compared with the end of 
political institutions, ma,j be more 
f respected ; and also, that the future 
claims of the cltizeps, Ibeing directed 
by simple and incontestable principles, 
may always tend to the maintewanq^ 
of the constitution, and tJie general 
happiness. » 

“ For these reasons the National 
Assembly doth recognise and declare, 
in the presence of the Supreme JBeifig, 
and with the hope of hisT)lessing and 
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favour, the following sacred rights of 
men and of citii^ens : 

“ ‘ L Men are born, and always 
continue, free and equal in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, there- 
fore, can founded only on public ^ 
utility. 

“ ‘ II. The end of all politic'fl asso- 
ciations is the presenuition of the 
na/ural ami imprescriptible riy^hts of 
man; and these •riyhfs are liberty, i in virtue of a promulgated before 


be executed, arbitrafy orders, ought 
fo be punished, and every citizen 
called ujjon, or appr^ended by virtue 
of the law,* ought immediately td' 
obey, and renders himself culpable by 
resistafice. • . • 

“ ‘ V'lII. I'he law ought to impose 
no olkter penalties but such as are 
absolutely and evidently necessary ; 
.'Cud no one ought to be punished, but 


property, seciiriiy, and resistance of 
oppression. 

“ ‘ in. The nation is essentiallv the 
source oj (tft*^soven‘iyn/y ; nor can aw 
INDIVIDUAL, or AW HODV OK MK\, he 
entitled to any authority which is not^ 
expressty derhted from it. 

“ l\)litieal Liberty eonsi^^s* in 
the powe^ of doing whatever does ! 
not injure another. The exercise of i 
the natural rights of every man, has | 
no other limits than those which are I 
necessary to secure 'Ho every other , 
man the tree exercise of the same*! 
rights ; ai?d these limits are deter- | 
minable onl^ by* the law. | 

“ ‘ V. 'Fhe law might to prohibit ! 
only actions hurtful tosi>ciety. What i 
is not prohibited by the law should ^ 
not bc^ hindered ; *nor slfould anyone ^ 
be compelled t\) that which the law 
does not require. i 

“ VVI. 'I'hc law is an expression of 
the will of thd community. All ' 
cib/Cn.^ h.'iv .) a right tovoncur, eitfier * 
pensonally or by their representatives, 
in its fouwuition. It should be the ■ 
same to all, whether it protects or j 
punishes ; and all being equal in its j 
sight, are equally eligible to all | 
honours, places, "and employments, ,* 
acci>rding to t-heir dil?erent abilities, 
without any other distinctivut than* 
that ^ created by their vu'tues and 
lillents. 


the oilence, and legally applied. 

“ ‘ IX. Lvery man being presumed 
innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes in- 
dispensable, all rigour to him, more 
than is necessary to secure his person, 
ought to be provided against b\ the 
law. 

‘ X. No man ought to be molested 
on account of his opinions, r.qt even 
on account of his rctiyious t>pj,v' ■ins, 
provided his avowal of them does not 
disturb the public order established 
by the law. 

* XI. The unrestrained commimi- 
cationol thoughts and opinions being 
one of the most precious rig'hts of 
nian, every citizen may spea.V, write, 
aiul publish freely, provided he is 
responsible for tlie abuse of this 
liberty, in cases determined by the 
law. 

' ‘L* XIL A public force being neces- 

sary to give securitv to the right-v of 
men and of' citizens, that .bixe is 
instituted for the benefit ^ of the 
community and not for thg particular 
benefit of the persons to wliom it is 
intrusted. 

‘**XI1I. A common contrib»gion 
being necessary for the support -pf the 
public force, aiul for defraying the 
other expenses of government, it 
ought to be di\ ided equally among the 
members of the community, ^accord- 


‘ VI 1. No man should be accused, I ing to their abilities. 


arrested, or hold in confinement, 
except in cases determined by the 
lavv, and according to the forms 
which 'it' has prescribed. All who 
promote, solicit, exe^'ute, or cause to 


“ ‘ XI\L Lvcr\ citiz.,n has a right, 
either by himself oL’his representacive, 
to a free voice in determining the 
necessity of public contributions, the 
appropriation of them, and ^heir 
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amouitt, mods of assessment, and 
duration. • 

“ ‘ XV, Hvoiy community has a 
^ig^ht to demand of alt its ag'onts an 
account of their conduct. 

‘‘ ‘ XV^I. Every coftinuinity ill whicU 
a sepagition of powers and a security 
of rig^hts is not provided ldr,mvants a 
con^stitution. • 

‘‘ ‘ XVII. rile rii^ht to pro[ief%\' 
being- inviolable ai^l sacred, no one 
ought to be deprived of it, except in 
ca.^s of evident public necessil\-, 
legall}' ascertained, and on condition 
of a previous just indeninitj^. ’ " 


OHSERX'A'riON.S 

%, 

ON TMK 

Dh:GL.\R.VriON OF RRilirs. 

'rm-: lifst three articles comprehend in 
gei^!iil t<^-ms the whole of a Declara- 
tion of Rights ; all the succeeding 
articles^either originate from them or 
follow as elucidations. 'I'li 
and t)th deline more particularly what 
is onIy»generally expressed in the ist, 
end, and ^^rd. 

d'he fth, Sth, <)th, loth, and iith 
irticles are declaratory of f>rfnci f>ies 
ipon which law s shall be constructed, 
:onformable to^'/g/z/.v already declared, 
but it is cjuestioned by some very 
.food people in h^rance, as we^I aj# 
n»other countries, whether the loth 
irtiTle^ suhiciently gidi^^iyitees the 
ight it^is inteii'icd to accoixl with ; * 
Jcftides ^'4»ich it takes olf f^<.im the 
kvine dignity of religion, anef weak^i^s j 


Tile remaining articles, beginning 
with the twelfth, are substantially 
contained in the principles of the pre- 
ceding articles ; but in the particular 
situation in which l^'rance then was, 
having to undo what w|^s wrong, as 
well as to set up what was right, it 
wasf>roper to be more particular than 
what in. another condition of things 
warn Id be necessary. 

While the Dei^aration of Rights 
was before the Natiiinal Assembly 
some i-kf its members remarked that if 
a declaration of rights were publislied 
it should be accompanied by a declara- 
tic>n of duties. 'I'lie observation dis- 
co\ ered a mind (hat reflected, aiul it 
only erred by not • reflecting far 
efioiigli. A declaration of fi/^llTs is, 

I by reciprocit N', *a declaratifm of duties 
I also. Whatever is my right as a 
j nian is also the right of anoth*,*!*; and 
i it bis-omes my duty to guarantee as 
•m them or J well as to i-^isj^sss. • 
e 4th, 5th, ^ I'he first three articles are the basis 
of label ly, as well iifdividyal as 
national ; nor can ^aii)-* country be 
called free whose government does 
not lake its beginniigf from the prin- 
eijnes they contain, and continue to 
preserve th 5 m pufe ; and the; whole 


institution of government wa.s known in the 
world, there existt*d, if I may st> exprt*ss it, 
a compact between ChTtl aiuI Man, from the 
beginning of tifne ; ;««ncl that#s tIu'nMafion 
and eondilion which man in his indivif/ttul 
person stands in tcjwards his Maker, cannot 
be cfiangfil, or any- ways ajtel'cd by any 
human laws or htunan authority, that 


t s operatix e force upxui the mind, to I Religions (.jj^-votion, which is a part' of this 
lak^ It a subject of human laws. It | ‘ so much as be made a 


. a r ♦ ' i' I ^ : ^►'•bjei^ of human la\*^ ; and >tha( all laws 

^eiMMcse Us Itsdi to man hke light ^ HicmsTlves to^ this prior 

Uercepted by^a cloudy medium, in 
hicli the source it is obscured 
om hi^T sight, and he sees nothing 


^reverence in the dusky ray.* 

Tliere is a Single idea, which, if it 
^kes rigfitl^ upon^ie mind, either in a 
^1 or a |;eligious sense, will prevent any 
h, or any body of men, or any govem- 
It, froi;^ SToif^K wronj^ on the subject c£ 
l^ion which is, that before any human 


existing compac'tf And not* assume to make 
the coin|xrict conform^lo the ki^vs, which, 
besides Ix^ng human, are suhsi'qwent 
j thereto. Tlie first aet of man, wti^n 
looked .'irouml anil saw hmise^ a creature 
which he did not make, and a world Q^ir- 
nished for his reception, must have been 
devotion, and devotion must ^ver continue 
sacred to every individual man, as ffj^petips 
r{}(ht to him ; and governments do yimcfticf 
by intei|lrcring. — Author. — tTHls nottf is 
omitted in m^y ediWons, — H. B, B.) 
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of the Declaration of Rights *is of 
more value to the world, and will do 
more ^ood, than all the laws and 
statutes that have yet been promul- 
jjated. 

In the declaratory exordium which ^ 
prefaces the Declaration of Rij^^fets we 
see the solemn and majestic spectacle 
of a nation openin^^ its commission, 
under the auspices of its Creator, to 
establish a j^overnment, a scene so 
new, and so transcendently unequalled 
by anything in the European world, 
that the nair|C of a revolution is dimi- 
nutive of its character, and it rises 
into a ref^encration of man. What 
are the present j^overnments of i 
Europe but a 'scene of iniquity jukI 
oppres^sion^? What is that of Enj^- 
land ? Do not its own inhabitants 
say it is a market where every man 
has hi‘s price, and where corruption 
is common traflic at tl^ie expence of a 
deluded people ? No wbnder, then, 
that the Itrench revolution is tra- 
duced. Ha^ it e:onfined itself merely 
to the destruction of flagrant despot- 
ism perhaps Mr. Hurke and some 


(ithers had been silent. Their cry 
now is, “It has j?or^ too far” — that 
is, it haj# j^one too tar for them. It 
stares corruption in the face, and the 
venal tribe ar^ all alarmed. Their 
fear discovers itself in their outrage^' • 
and they are but publishing the 
groan‘f’of a wounded vice. But from 
j^ich opposition the French re?/olu- 
tion, instead of suffering, receives an 
homage. The more it is struck the 
more sparks it will emit ; -and the 
fear is it will not be struck enopgh. 

It has nothing to dread froin, attacks : 
Truth has given it an establishment, 
and 'I'ime will record it with a name 
as lasting as his own. ^ 

Having now traced the progress of 
the French revolution ,Mirovigji most 
of its principal stages, from its com- 
mei cement to the taking of the Bas- 
tille, and its establishment hy the 
Declaration of Rights, I will close the 
subject with the energetic ap'^strophe 
of M. de la I'ayette — this great 
m(mumc7it ^ raised to Liberty^ serve as a 
lesson to the oppressor^ and an example 
i to the oppressed !\ 


MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 


To prevent interrupting the argument, 
in the preceding part of this work, or 
the narratfve that follows it, I reserved 
some observ;itions to be thrown to- 
gether in a miscellaneous ‘ chapter ; 
by which variety might not b^ cen- 
sured for confusion.^ Mr. Burke’s 
book is all misceUany. His intention 
wa'f to make an attack on the French 
awr^voKition ; but instead of proceeding 
with an orderly arrangement, he 
has stormed it with a mob of ideas 


tumbling -Ov^cr and destroying one 
another. 

Hut iHs confusion and' rontradic- 
tio.i in Mr. Burke’s book is easily 
accounted for. When a map in a 
wrong cause attempts to stcei his 
course by anything else than some 
polar truth or principle, he is sure to 
be lost. It is beyond the compass of 
his capacity to keep all the parts of 
an argument together, and make 
them unite in one issue, by any other 


* Svc page 13 of this work. 

‘^W.B. — Shice the taking of the Bastille, the occurrences have been published; biit the 
matters' recorded in this narrative kre prior to that period; antjj, some of them, as may^ 
be easily seen, .::an be but very little known. [This is another omitied note. 
— H. B.'B.] 
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means ^han havingf this g-uide always 
in view. Neither memory nor inve»- 
tion will supply Vie want of it. The 
former fails him, and the latt&r betrays 
him. 

• Notwithstanding tke nonsense, for^ 
It deserves no better name, that Mr. 


Burke has asserted about hereditary 
rights and hereditary sie:cessioii, and 
that*ci nation has not a right to for 4 jn 
a government of itself ; it happened 
to fall in his way to give some account 
of what government is. “ Govcni- 
says he, “ ^‘.s' a contriviuicc of 

human 

Admitting that governn^ent is a 
contrivance of human wisdom y it must 
net.essarily follow, that hereditary sue- ' 
I cession, and hereditary rights (as they 
|are cjflled), •can make no part of 
it, be(^«.use it is impossible to make 
wis4p/i^ hereditary ; and on the ^her 
hand, ihai cannot be a wise contri- 
vance, which in its operation may 
W^ommif the government of a nation# 
to the wisdom of an idiot. The 
ground which Mr. Burke now takes 
I is fatal t© every part of his cause. 


The ai^ument changes from here- 
ditary rights to hereditary wisdom ; 
and the question is, Who is the wisest 
man ? He must now show that every 
one in the line of hereditary siufcession 
i^was a Solomoii, or his title is nqj^ 
igtaod to be a king. What a jTtroke 
ha?rM#. Burke now miude ! To use a 

b ailor’s phrase, he hud* Swabbed ihi% 
and^scarcely left a name legible 
in the ^ist of kings ; arPef he 'Ijas 
mowed down and thinned the HSuse 
3f Ptfers, with a scythe as formidable 
as Qecfth and Time. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have^ 
been aware o*f this retort ; and* he 
mas taken care to guard against it, by 
aking government to be not only a 
^'ontrivance of humai\ wisdom, but a 
\ono^oly of ^wisdom. He puts the 
ation ifs f^ols oflfcone side, and places 
|is government of wisdom, all wise 
en of Gotham, on the other side ; 
1 ^ h5®then proclaims and says llfat 


“JA’w have a RIGHT that wants 
shouhi be pnndded for by this wisdom d' 
Having thus made proclamation, he 
next proceeds to explain to them what 
their wants are, and also what their 
rii^hts are. In this he has succeeded 
dexterously, for he make>* their wants 
to hi* a want of wisdom; but as this 
is cold comfort, ho then informs 
them, that they have a not to 

any of the wisdom, Jiiit to be governed 
by it ; and in order to impress them 
with a solemn reverence for this 
monopoly-government of wisdom, and 
of its vast capacity for all purposes, 
possible or impossible, right or 
wrong, he proceeds with astrological 
•mysterious importance, to tell to theni 
its j^owers in these *words : >The 
riglits of mei\ \n govern nuyit aTe their 
advantages ; and these are often 
in balance between differences of 
good ; and in compromises* some- 
times betweeijj ji^ro(;d and evi/y and 
sometimes * between evii and evi/. 
Political reason is a computing prin- 
ciple ; adding - -subtracting — maltip+y- 
ing — and dividing, morally and not 
/netaph 3 'sically or mathejnatically, true 
mftral denominations.”* 

As the w^nderkig audience, whom 
Mr. Burke supposes himself* talking 
to, may not understa^id all this learned 
jargon, I will •undertake to he its 
interpreter. The ipeaning, theif, good 
people, of al^ this^is, That j^ovepu^ent 
is governed by no princtf>le wTiaiever ; 
that it can ?nake evil goody or good* evily 
Just as it pleases. In short* that govern- 
ment is arbitrary power. 

But there are some things which 
Mr.#Burke has ffp'gotten. First y he 
has not shown whe^re the wisdom 
originj^lly came fj;om ; and secondlyy 
he has not shown by wheft authority 
it first began to act. In the maniiej 

he introduces the matter, it is either 

• 

« 

* This word is usually written “ demon-> 
strations,” and I am indebt<fd to Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway for pointing out tliis^ror 
to me> Burke wrote “ d<pio^inatioi^.’' — 
H. B. B. 
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government stealing wisdomf or 
wisdom stealing government. It is 
without an origin, and its powers 
without authority. In short, it is 
usurpation. 

Whether.it be from a sense of 
shame, or from a consciousness of | 
some radical defect in a government j 
necessary to be kept out of sight, or j 
from both, or from any other cause, 

I undertake not to determine, but so | 
it is, that a monarchical reasoner 
never traces government to its source, 
or from its source. It is one of the 
shibboleths by ' »vhich he may be known. | 
A thousand years hence, those who 
shall live in America or France, will 
look back with contemplative pride 
on tfe It origin of their governm<int, 
and say. This was the work of our 
giorious ancestoi's ! But what can a 
monarchical talker say ? What has 
he to exult in ? Alas ! he has nothing. 
A certain son-icthing forlhids him to 
look back to a beginning, lest some 
robber^ or some Robin' Hood, should 
rise from the long obscurity of time 
and say, I am the origin. Hard as 
Mr. Burke laboured at the Regepcy 
bill and hereditary succession two 
years ago, and much as he dived for 
precedents, he sthl had not boldness 
enough to bring up William of Nor- 
mandy, and say. There is the head of 
the list, there is the fountain of honour ; 
the soiUof a prostitute atid the plun- 
derer of the English nation. 

The opiaions of men with respect 
to government are changing fast in 
all countries. The revolutions of 
America and France have thrown a 
beam of ligiit over the world, which 
reaches into nran. The enormous 
expence of governrrients has provoked 
peopie^^to think, by making them feel ; 
arid when once the veil begins to rend, 
‘It acjmits not of repair. Ignorance is 
of a peculiar nature : once dispelled, 
it is impossible to re-establish it. It 
is ilot origipally a thing of itself, but 
is oltiy the ^rt3Si;nce of knowledge* ; and 
though man may be kept ignorant, he 


cannot be made ignordnt. The mind, 
in discovering truth, ^cts in the same 
manner as it acts thiough the eye in 
discovering objects ; when once any 
object has been seen, it is impossible 
to put the mind back to the same con-, 
dition it was in before it ,saw it. 
Those \:ho talk of a counter-revolu- 
tion in Frant;e, show how little they 
understand of man. There does not 
exist in the compiass of language an 
arrangement of words to express so 
much as the means of effecting, a 
counter-revolution. The me^pis must 
be an obliteration of knowledge ; and 
it has never yet been discovered how 
to make man uyiknow his knowledge, 
or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to 
stop the progress of knowledge ,* and 
it CQpies with the worse grace from 
him, as there is a certain tmnsaeftion 
known in the city which renders him 
suspected of being a pensioi\er in a 
'fictitious name. This may account 
for some strange doctrine he has 
advanced in his book, which though 
he points it at the Revolution Society, 
is effectually directed against the 
whole nation. 

“The King of England,” says he, 
“ holds his crown ” (for it does not 
belong to the nation, according to Mr. 
BurkC') “ in contempt of the choice of 
the Revolution Society, who have nut 
a single vof^Tor a King* among them 
either individiially or collectively ; and 
his Majeal^v’s heirs each in U?f3ir time 
and order, will come to the Crown 
with the sa77ie contempt of their choice 
with which his Majesty has succeeded 
to that which he now wears.” 

to who is King in England or 
elsewhere, or whether there is any 
King at all, or whether the people 
choose a Cherokee chief, or a Hessian 
hussar for a King, it is not a matter 
that I trouble myself about, be that to 
themselves ; but with respect to the 
doctrine, so far as it related to tht 
rights of men and nations, ijtj is as 
abominable as anything ever iittei 
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in the ^ost enslaved country under 
heaven. Whether it sounds worse t'6 
my ear, by not Bfeing- accustomed to 
liear such despotism, than what it 
does to the ear of another person, I 
am not so well a judg^ of ; but of its ^ 
abominable principle I am at no loss to 
judge. 

It is not the Revolution Society that 
Mr. turke means ; it is the nation, aIs 
well in its origLuat in its representa- 
tive character ; and he has taken care 
to make himself understood, by saying 
that they have not a vote either collec- 
^lively or individually. 'Fhe l^evoliition 
S#ciety is composed of citizens of all 
denominations, and of members of 
both the Houses of Parliament ; and 
consecjiiently, if there is not a right 
to a vote in any of the charactei's, 
there 4:an be no right to any eitlum in 
thor nyitioa or in its parliament. This 
ought to be a caution to every country 
how it ^mports * foreign families to be 
Kings. It is somewhat curious to-* 
observe, that although the people of 
Englaiid have been in the habit of 
talking about Kings, it is always a 
foreign, house of Kings, hating 
foreigners yet governed by them. It 
is now the House of Brunswick, one 
of the petty tribes of Germany^ 

It has hitherto been the practice of 
the English Parliaments to regulate 
wiiat was called tlie succession (taking 
it Tor •granted that tlfi^ nation then 
zontini^d to accord to tlie form of' 
a.i1nexing;a monarchical br^u^ch to its 
government ; for without this the pur- 
iament could not have had authority 
;o Ijiave sent either to Holland or to 
danover, or to impose a King upoq^ 
he nation agajnst its will). And this 
aust be the utmost limit to which 
»arliament cart go upon the case; but 
he right of the nation goes to the 
)hole case, because it“has the right of 
hanging its whole form of govern- 

*wln some of the modem editions how to 

l^rt”^is the somewhat amusing reading 

l^e original “ how it imports.” — H. B. B. 


ment> The right of a parliament is 
only a right in trust, a right by dele- 
gation, and that but from a very small 
part of the nation ; and one of its ‘ 
Houses has not even this. But the 
right of the nation is an original right, 
as universal as taxation. The nation 
is th<5' paymaster of everything, and 
everything must conform to its general 
will. 

I remember taking notice of a 
speech in what is called the English 
House of Peers, by the then h^arl of 
Shelburne, and I tliink it was at the 
time he was Minister, wkich is applic- 
able to this case. I do not directly 
^charge my memory with every parti- 
cular ; but the words aiid the purnaji4^ 
iiA i^early as I remember, were^^tflfese, 
That the form * of a govePnntent was 
a matter wholly at the will of the 
nation at all times y that if it ^hose^ a 
monarchical forniy it had a right to 
have it so ; g^nii if it aflenvards chose 
to be It repnblicy it had a right to be a 
republic y and to say to a *Kingy^ “ IFe 
have no longer any odt'asi^n for you. 

When Mr. Burke says that “his 
Majesty’s heirs and successors, each 
in Iheir time and order, will come to 
the crown Aath tile same contempt of 
their choice with w^iich his Mrtjesty 
has succeeded to that he wears,” it is 
saying too much^even to the hiupblest 
individual in the^ country, part of 
whose daily labour giiies ‘\t/wdrds 
making up the million sterling a-year, 
which the country gives the person it 
stiles a King. Government with 
insolenc^^ is despotism ; but when 
contempt is added it becomes w^orse ; 
and to pay for contempt is the excess 
of slavery. This species of govern- 
ment .iomes froHi Germany ; and 
reminds 'me of what one of the 
Brunswick^, soldiers told me, who wite* 
taken prisoner by the Americans in/ 
the late war : “ Ah ! ” said 'he,^ 

“ America is a fine free country, it is 
worth the people’s fighting Jor^;^ I 
know - the difference bjfe^kr, owing, my 
i own : in my country, if the prince 
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says, eat straw, we eat straw.”* God 
help that country, thought I, be it 
England or elsewhere, whose liberties 
are to be protected by German prin- 
ciples of government, and Princes of 
Brunswickc! 

As Mr. Burke sometimes sp^ks of 
England, sometimes of France, and 
sometimes of the world, and of 
government in general, it is difficult 
to answer his boot without apparently 
meeting him on the same ground. 
Although principles of government 
are general subjects, it is next to 
impossible, \u many cases, to sepa- 
rate them from the idea of place and 
'circumstance, and the more so when 
cuc/y^mstances'are put for .arguments, 
which’* is ^ frequently « the case ‘ with 
Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, 
addressing himself to the people of 
France, he says: “No experience has 
tjiught us (meaning tffe English), , 
that in any other course or method 
than 'that of a hereditary crown., can 
our liberties* be regularly perpetuated 
and preserved sacred as our hci'cditary 
right.'' I asked Mr. Burke, Who is 
to take them j^way? M. de la 
Fayette, in speaking to France, says : 

“ For a nation bo be free, it is suffi- 
cient that she wilb it.” But Mr. 
Burkt represents England as wanting 
capacity to take care of itself, and 
that itk libihrties must be taken care 
of by a King holding it in “ con- 
tempt.” It England is sunk to this, 
it is preparing itself to eat straw, as 
in Hanover, or in Brunswick. But' 
besides the folly of the declaration, it 
happens that the tacts are all against 
Mr. Burke. It was by the govern- 
ment being hereditary^ that, the liber- 
^ des 'of the people were endangered. 
Charles I. cyid James II. a^e instances 
of 4;his truth ; yet neither of them 
‘ went so far as to hold the nation in 
contempt. 

S\s itjis sometimes of advantage to 
the'^'peoplb t)f one country to hear 
what those of other Countries have to 


gay respecting it, it is possible that 
the people of Franc^may learn some- 
thing from Mr. Burlfe’s book, and that 
the people of* England may also learn 
something from the answers it will 
' occasion. When nations fall out about 
freedom, a wide field of debate is 
opened. The argument commences 
with the rights of war, without its 
evils ; and as knowledge is the object 
contended for, tkc party that sustains 
the defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about wh.?^ he 
calls an hereditary crown,., as if it 
were soir.c production of Nature ; or 
as if, like time, it had a power to 
operate, not only independently, but 
in spite of man ; or as if it were a 
thing or a subject un^v^ersayy con- 
sented to. Alas ! it has none of 
tho< e properties, but is the re\xcrse of 
them all. It is a thing in imaj^ina- 
tion, the propriety of which is more 
than doubted, and the legjility of 
which in a few years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a 
clearer view than what general 
expression can convey, it will be 
necessary to state the distin^^t heads 
under which (what is called) an 
hereditary crown, or more properly 
speaki'ig, an hereditary succession to 
the government of a nation, can be 
consMered ; which are. 

First, the right of a particular 
Family to ^e£tablish itself. 

Secondly, the right of a Nation to 
establish^ a particular Family^ 

‘ With respect to the first of these 
heads, that of a Family establishing 
itself with hereditary powerj^, ok- its 
own authority, and independent of the 
consent of a nation, all men will 
concur in calling it despotism, and it 
would be trespassing on them under- 
standing to attempt to prove l^. 

But the seebnd head, that of. a 
Nation establishing a particular 
Family with hereditary powers y does 
not present itself as despotishi on the 
first reflection ; but if men will pet 
a second reflection to take place. 
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carry fliat reflet:tion forward but one 
remove out of their own persons lo 
that of their oiftpring", they, will then 
* see that hereditary succession becomes 
in its consequences the same despotism 
) 'to others, which th^' reprobated foi> 
themselves. It operates to preclude 
the consent of the succeeding^enera- 
tion^s ; and the preclusiV)n of consent 
is despotism. When the person v\^o 
at any time shall b^ in possession of 
a g-overnipent, or those who stand in 
siK^ession tT^) him, shall say to 
nation, hold this power in “ con- 
, tempt ” of you, it signifi<js not on 
wihat authority he pretends to say if. 
It is no relief, but an ag’grav'ation to 
a person in slav er}^ to rellect that he 
was sold by his parent ; and as that 
which*heig‘h?ens the criminality of an 
^ act cj^tinot be produced to prov^ the 
legwrlky af it, hereditary succession 
cannot be established as a legfal thing*. 

In ojder to arrive at a more perfect 
\ decision on this head, it will be* 
proper to consider the gfeneration 
which undertakes to establish a 
family wil:h hereditary powers^ apart 
and s^iparate from the gfenerations 
which are to follow ; and also to 
consider the character in which the 
first g-eneration acts with rej^pect to 
succeeding* g*enerations. 

3 The gf^neration which first selects A 
person, and puts him at the head of 
its'**g^cf^^ernment, either 'tyilh the title I 
of Kii^, or any other distinction,*' 
adts on^iis 07mi choice ^ be i^ wise or 
foolish, as a free ag^ent for it’self, ^le 
persoji so set up is not hereditary, 

| )ut»selected and apfTointed ; and the 
j*encfration who sets him up, does not# 
ive under an hereditary government. 
Hit under a government of its own 
phoice ^nd establishment. Were the 
|;ener^y:ion who sets him up, and the 
igrson so set up, to •live for ever, it 
ever* could ^become hereditary suc- 
tssion f a«i3 of ^Consequence heredi- 
Jry succession can only follow on the 
pth ^f the first parties. ^ 

ifS, therefore, hereditary succession 


is out of the question with respect to 
the first generation, we have now to 
consider the character in which that 
generation acts with respect to the 
commencing generation, and to all 
succeeding ones. ^ 

It assumes a character, to which it 
has ifeither right nor title. It changes 
a Lee^islator to a Testafory and affects 
to make its Will, which is to have 
operation after the demise of the 
makers, to bequeath the government: * 
and it not only attempts to bequeath, 
but to establish on the succeeding 
generation, a new and liiflrerent form 
of governii'ient under which itself 
lived. Itself, as already observed, 
lived not under a hereditary gov^<^ 
me^t, but under a governmeii4^^ its 
own choice and establislfl-nent ; and 
it now attempts, by virtue of a will 
and testament (and which it 
authority to make), to take from 
the commetficitig genewition, and all 
future ones, the rights aiid free 
agency by which itself acted. ^ ^ 

But, exclusive of* thc^ right which 
any generation has to act collectively 
?as^a testator, the objects to which it 
applies itself in this case, are not 
within the tompa^s of any law, or of 
any will or testarrteiy;. 

The rights o^ men in society, arc 
neither devisable or transferable, nor 
annihilable, but are descendable only, 
and it is i'rt)t in* the power«bf ^iny 
generation to intercept finally, .and 
cut off the descent. If •the present 
generation, or any other, are disposed 
to be slaves, it docs not lessen the 
right of the succeeding generation to 
be Tree. Wrongs cannot have a 
legal descent. Wh^jn Mr. Burke 
attempts to maintain that tjie English 
nation did at the revolntion ofi ?688y 
most solemnity renounce and (^diedtf 
their rights fior themselveiy and fior all^ 
their posterity fior every he speaks a, 
language that merits not repjy, and 
which can only excite contempt; ifor 
his pfiostitute principle*, f>r ^*0*“ 

his iernorance. y 
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In whatever light hereditary supces- 
sion, as growing out of the will and 
testament of some former generation, 
presents itself, it is an absurdity. A 
cannot make a will to take from B the 
property of B, and give it to C ; yet 
this is the ^manner in which (what is 
called) hereditary succession bj- law 
operates. A certain former genera- 
tion made a will to take away the 
rights of the comirencing generation, 
and all future ones, and convey those 
rights to a third person, who after- 
wards comes forward, and tells them, 
in Mr. Burk'^’s language, that^ they 
have 710 rights, that their rights are 
already bequeathed to him and that 
ti^^^ill goverq^ in C07ite7}ipt of them." 
Froii* ,^ such principles, and such 
ignorance., ^ Good LoVd deliver the 
world ! 

But, after all, what is the metaphor 
called ci crown, or rather what is 
monarchy ? Js it a thing, or is it a 
name, or is it a fraud ? Is it a “ con- 
trivance of^ human wisdom,” or of 
human craft, to Obtain money from a 
nation under specious pretences ? Is 
it a thing necessary to a nation ? If 
it is, in what does that necesMty 
consist, what services doec it perform, 
what is its business, and what are its 
merits ? Does ‘^he virtue consist in 
the metaphor, or in l‘he man ? Doth 
the goldsmith that makes the crown, 
make‘tjie vi^^tue also ? Doth it operate 
like., Fortunatus’s wishing-cap, or ' 
Harlequin’? wooden sword ? Doth 
it make a*^ man a conjurer ? In fine, 
what is it ? It appears to be a some-^ 
thing going much out of fashion, fall- 
ing into ridicule, aad rejected in csome 
countries both, as ui:gvecessary and 
expensive. In America it Js con- 
sidered as^an absurdity ; and in France 
. :t hais'so far declined, that the good- 
ness of the man, and the respect for 
^ hisi’ personal character, are the only 
things that preserve the appearance 
of^Us Existence. 

V gov^Vni^ent be what Mr.. Burke 
describes it, “ a contrivance of human 
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wisdom,” I might ask^him, if wisdom 
was at such a low ebb in England, 
that it was becon^ necessary to 
import it from Holland and from. 
Hanover ? But I will do the country 

^the justice to say, that was not the ’ 
case ; and even if it was, it mistook 
the ci^ijgo. The wisdom of every 
country, wh^n properly exerted, is 
sv-fficient for all its purposes ; and 
there could exist no more real occa- 
sion Jn England ' to have sent for a 
Dutch stadtholder, oy it German 
elector, than there was in AmcriCwt to 
have done a similar thing. If a 
country does not understand its owm 
affairs, how is a foreigner to under- 
stand them, wdio knows neither *ts 
laws, its manners, nor its language ? 

If there existed a man so transcen- 
dently wise above all others, tjiat his 
wistfom was necessary to instruc^t a 
nation, some reason might be oftered v 
for monarchy ; but when we cast our 
eyes about a country, and observe 
how every part understands its own 
affairs ; and when we look , around 
the world, and see that of , all men in 
it, the race of kings are the most 
insignificant in capacity, our reason 
cannot fail to ask us — What are those 
men kept for ? 

If there is anything in monarchy . 
(i.\'hich we people of America do not 
understand, I wish Mr. Burke w'ould 
be so kind as to inform us. s^.^ in ' ^ 
America, a government extending 
over a country ten times a^ large as 
E^pgland,' and conducted \vlch regu- 
larity, for a fortieth part of the expence 
which government costs in England. 

^ If I ask a man in America if he ^yant' 
a King, he retorts, and asks me if 
take him for an idiot ? How is 
that this difference happens ? are \ 
more or less wise than others? I s. 
in America thq generality of people 
living in a stile of pleii^,y unknown in 
monarchical countries ; and I see that ; 
the principle of its government, which 
is that of the equal Rights of Man^ is 
making a rapid progress in thti world. 
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l( monarchy is a useless thing*, why scor^ of civil govern ment, the subject 
it kept up anywhere? and if •a necessarily extends itself to the 
necessary things how can it be dis- monarchical part, 
pensed with ? That cifpil ^ovemnient When the people of England sent 
ts necessary, all civilized nations will for George the First, (and it would 
igree : but civil government is repub- puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke 
ican government. All that part ot to discover for what fie could be 
he government of Englan^ which wanted, or what service he could 
negins with the office *.of constable, render,) they ought at least to have 
and* proceeds through the departm%it conditioned for the abandonment of 
of magistrate, quarter-sessions, and Hanover. Beside* the endless Ger- 
general assize, including trial by jury, ^ man intrigues that must follow from 
is republican^ government. Nothing a German Elector being King of 
of ifl!onarchy appears in any part of it, Eng'Iand, there is a natural impossi- 
except ifi the name which William the bility of uniting in the^same person 
* Conqueror imposed upon th^ English, the principles of freedom and the 
•that of obliging them to call him principles of despotism, or as it is 
“^Their Sovereign Lord the King.” ^usually called in England arbit^^ 
It is very easy to conceive that a power. A German Elector i^ai?f’his 
band 9f inte^sted men, such as place- electorate a d(?spot ; ho\\wthen could 
men, j^ensioners, lords of the bed- it be expected that he should be 
'ch^pfier, lords of the kitchen, fbrds attached to principles of liberty in 
of the necessary-house, and the Lord one country while his interest in 
knows what besides, can find as many another was #to be supported by 
reason^ for monarchy as their salaries,# despotism ? The union cannot exist; 
paid at the expence of the country, and it might easily have been foreseen 
miiounl to ; but if I ask the farmer, that German electors *would*malce 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the German kings, or in Mr. Burke’s 
tradesman, and down through all the .words, would assume government 
occupations of life to the common wfth “ contempt.” The English have 
labourer, w'hat service monarchy is to been in the habk of considering a 
him ? he can give me no answer. If King of England only in the cfiaracter 
[ ask him what monarchy is, he Believes in which he appears to them ; whereas 
t is something like a sinecure. • the same persoi^ while the connection 

Notwithstanding the taxes of lasts, has a home-seat in another 
^ngihu^d amount to almost seven- country, the^ interest ^f wfHcl:» is 
een millions a-year, saHI^to be for r different to their own, and the prjnci- 
hd expfnjes of Government, it is still pies of the governments iq opposition 
yident ^at the sense of thoiftatiofi^s to each other. To such’ a person 
ift to govern itself, and does go'v^ern England will appear as a town-resi- 
self, ^ by magistrates and juries, ^dence, and the electorate as the 
Imo^t tit its own charge, on repub- estate. The Engiish m^^y wish, as 
Jan principles, exclusive of the* I believe thev do, :|uccess to the 
kence of taxeV. The salaries of the principl^js of liberty in France, or in 
^ges are almost the only charge Germany'^ but a Germafi Ele,ictor 
it is paid out of the revenue. Con- trembles for the fate of despotism 
lerin^ that all the ipternal govern- his electorate; and the » Dutchy of* 
Snt is execi^ted by the people, the Mecklenburg, where the prei^nt^ 

! es *of# England ought to be the Queen’s family governs, i^ under the* 
itest of* any natidn in Europe; same wretched state of arbitrary 
^ad or which, they are the contrary, power,, and the peool^ Jn »slayish 
^his*icaTinot be accounted on tHb vassalage. 
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There never was a time when it 
became the English to watch cbnti- 
nental intrigues more circumspectly 
than at the present moment, and to 
distinguish the politics of the electo- 
rate from the politics of the nation. 
The revolution of France has entirely 
changed the ground with respect to 
England and France, as nations ; but 
the German despots, with Prussia at 
their head, are combining against 
Liberty; and the fondness of Mr. Pitt 
for office, and the interest which all 
his family connections have obtained, 
do not give sufficient security against 
this intrigue.* 

As everything which passes in the 
i^orld becomes matter for history, I 
wnVvi^w quit tffis subject, and take.a 
concistf^rev^w of the sitate of parties 
and politics in England, as Mr. Burke 
has done in France. 

Whether the present reign com- 
menced with contempt^ I leave to Mr. 
Burke : certaih, however, it is that it 
had strongly that appearance. The 
afi^mofiity of the^English nation, it is 
very well remembered, ran high ; and, 
had the true principles of Liberty been 
as well understood then as they npw 
promise to be, it^ is probable the 
nation would not have patiently sub- 
mitted to so much. George the First 
and Second were sen:»iible of a rival in 
the remains of the Stuarts ; and as 
they ^ould not but consider them- 
selves 'Ilis !>tanding on their good 
behaviour, they had prudence to keep 
their Germfin principles of govern- 
ment to themselves ; but as the 
Stuart family wore away, ‘the pru-‘ 
dence became less pecessary. ^ 

The* contest between rights, and 
what were called prerogatives, con- 
tinued to heat the nation, tfll some 
time* after the conclusion of the Ameri- 
can War — when all at once it fell a 
'cairn — execration exchanged itself for 
•applause, and Court popularity sprang 
up liktt a mushroom in a night. 

'i’o ac^count for this sudden transi- 
tion, it IS proper to gbserve that there 
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are two distinct species of popularity; 
tlje one excited by merit, and the other 
by resentment. As ^he nation had 
formed itself ^into tWo parties, and , 
each was extolling the merits of its 
parliamentary champions for and^ 
'against prerogative, nothing could!# 
operate to give a more general shock 
than afi immediate coalition of the 
champions themselves. The partijjans 
or each being thus suddenly left in 
the lurch, and n^utually heated with 
disgust at the measure, felt no other 
relief than uniting in a corn^on 
execration against both. A higher 
stimulus tof resentment being thus - 
excited than what the contest ftn 
prerogatives occasioned, the nation 
quitted all former objects of rights 
and wrongs, and sought only^ that 
of gratification. The indignation 
at tJ;ie Coalition so effectuallyA;uper- 
seded the indignation agains^t ^he 
Court as to extinguish it ; and with- 
out any change of principles on the 
part of the Court, the same people 
who had reprobated its despotism 
united with it to revenge themselves 
on the Coalition Parliament. The 
case was not, which they liked best, 
but which they hated most ; and 
the least hated passed for love. The 
dissolution of the Coalition Parlia- 
ment, as it afforded the means of 
grati'fying the resentment of the 
nation, could not fail to be pcj^'>u^cfr : 
^and from jience arose the popularity 
of the Court. 

Transirt^jons of this kind exhibit 
a^N'ation under the government of 
temper, instead of a fixed and steady, 
principle; and having once cogmr.ttedL 
‘itself, however rashly, it feels 'Itselfj 
urged along to justify, by continu J 
ance, its first proceeding. Measure 1 
which at other times it would censure I 
it now approves, and acts pen^uasicn? 
upon itself to suffocate its judgment;. 

On the return of new pa|;liament, 
the new minister, Mr. 'Pitt, found 
himself in a secure majority ; and the 
nation gave him’ credit, not .out of 
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regard •to himsdf, but because it had 
resolved to do it out of resentment Po 
another. He H^troduced himself to 
•public notice by a propipsed *reform of 
parliament, which in its operation 
•would have amounted to a public^ 
'justification of corruption, 'Hie nation 
was to be at the expence of bij^ ing up 
the rotten boroughs, whereas it ought 
to {Amish the persons who deal in tlpe 
traffic. 

Passing over the two bubbles of the 
Dutch business and the million a>year 
to the national debt, the matter 

which rnbst presents itself, is the affair 
ot^ the Ri^gency. Never, in the course 
of my observation, was delusion more 
siffccessfully acted, nor a nation more 
completely deceived. Hut, to make 
this appear, It will be necessary to go 
over Mie circumstances. 

Mr^Fo^ had stated in the Hoii^e of 
Commons, that the Prince of Wales, 
as heir in succession, had a right in 
himself to assume the government.# 
This was opposed by Mr. Pitt ; and, 
fiir #is the opposition was confined 
the docitrine, it was just. But the 
fmciples which Mr. Pitt maintained 
\ the contrary side were as bad, 

I worse in their extent, than those 
'Mr. Fox; because they went to 
!|iiblish an aristocracy over the 
iation, and over the small rcpre» 
equation it has in the House of 
k^mreons. 

Whether the English foriTi of govern-* 
lent b^ 4 r^>od or bad, is not in this 
ise th^ question ; but, taking if ^as 
stands, without regard to its merits 
■ (^efiierits, Mr. Pitl*vvas farther from 
e poiftt than Mr. E'ox. ^ 

It is supposed to consist of three 
rts : while therefore the^natioiT is 
^posed to continue this form, the 
rts have a national slandingy inde- 
ideiTt of each other, and are not the 
atures of (>each other. Had Mr. 

X pa!»scd throagh parliament, and 
d that,the person alluded to claimed 
^he ground of the nation, Mr. Pitt 
^t t%en have contended (what tie 
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calle^) the right of the parliament 
against the right of the nation. 

By the appearance which the contest 
made, Mr. Fox took the hereditary 
ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary 
ground ; but the fact is, they both 
took hereditary ground, jfnd Mr. Pitt 
took the worse of the two. 

What is called the parliament is 
made up of two Houses, one of which 
is more hereditary^ and more beyond 
^ the controul of a nation than what 
the Crown (as it is called) is supposed 
to be. It is an hereditary aristocracy, 
assuming and assertin*.!^ indefeasible, 
irrevocable rights and authority, 
wholly independent of the nation. 

* Where, then, was thc^ merited pop;-^ 
L'W'ip' of exalting this h e red itary^^^. diver 
over another liercditary tpower less 
independent of the nation than what 
itself assumed to be, and of absorbing 
the rights of the nation into a House 
over which Jt l^iis neithc^r election nor 
controul ? 

I'he general impulse of the iiiation 
was right; but it acted \|^ithoutVeffec- 
tion. It approved the opposition 
rfnade to the right set up by Mr. h^ox, 
without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was 
supporting •juiothifr indefeasible right 
more remote from the nation fn vippo- 
sition to it. 

With respec? to the House of 
Commons, it is iclccted but by a 
small part (jf the natiog ; b^K were 
the election as universal as taxation, 
which it ought to be, it wpuld still be 
only the organ of the nation, and 
cfinnot possess inherent rights. When 
the National Assembly of f" ranee. 

■ resolves a mattor, the, resolve is 
made in righ^of the vation ; fiut Mr. 
Pitt, cyi all national questions, so 
far as they refer to the "House of 
Commons, absorbs the rights ^f the., 
nation into' the organ, and makes the^ 
organ into a nation, and the nation^ 
itself into a cypher. i 

In a few’ words, the question. on 
the Regency was a c^ue|ticMi qi a 
million a-year, yhich i^ appropriated 
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to the executive department ; , and 
Mr. Pitt could not possess himself of 
any management of this sum, without 
setting up the supremacy of parlia- 
ment ; and when this was accom- 
plished, it was indifferent who should 
be Regent, as he must be Regent at 
his own cost. Among the curicfsities 
which this contentious debate afforded, 
was that of making the Great Seal 
into a King, the affixing of which to 
an act was to be royal authority. If, 
therefore, Royal Authority is a Great 
Seal, it consequently is in itself 
nothing ; and a good constitution 
would he of infinitely more value to 
the nation than what the three ^ 
S^i^inal poweiis, as they now stand, 
are i^^^rjth. ^ 

The conttnual use of the word Co7i- 
stihition in the English Paiiiament 
shews Jhere is none ; and that the 
whole is merely a form of govern- 
ment without a constitutiqn, and con- 
stituting itself with what powers it 
pli^^ses. If* there were a constitution 
it certainly c«;uld* be referred to ; and 
the debate on any constitutional point 
would terminate by producing the 
constitution. One member says tfiis 
is constitution, and^ another says that 
is constitution — t^o-day it is one thing, 
and to - morrow something else — 
while,, the maintaining of the debate 
proves there is none. Constitution is 
no\i the cant word of' parliament, 
tuning itself to the ear of the nation. 
Formerly ij* was the universal supre- 
macy of pariiamcfit — the omnipotence 
of parliament : but since the ^progress 
of Liberty in France, those phrases 
have q despotic harshness in cheir 
note ; and the English Parliament 
have catched the ‘fashion from the 
National Assembly, but without the 
substa'nce, of speaking of Opnstihition, 
As the present generation of people 
Jin England did not make the govern- 
ment, they 'are not accountable for 
any,, of its defects ; but, that sooner 
or ^atei‘, 4t must come into their 
hands to undergo constitutional 


reformation, is as certain as tEat the 
sSme thing has happened in France. 

If Franc^ with a r^enue of nearly 
twenty-four mdlions sterling, with an * 
extent of rich and fertile country 
^bove four time^ larger than England, ^ 
with a population of twenty-four' 
million^ of inhabitants to supnort 
taxation, with upwards of ninety 
mrtllions sterling of gold and sflver 
circulating in the nation, and ivith a 
, debt less than the present debt of 
England — still found it necessary, 
from whatever cause, to come 'to a 
settlement of its affairs, it sdlves the, 

I problem of funding for both countrie^j?. 

1 It is out of the question to say how 
long what is called the English edh- 
stitution has lasted, and to argue 
from thence how long li is td last ; 
the question is, how long can the 
fun^ng system last? It a ,tbing 
but of modern invention, and has not 
yet continued beyond the life of a 
'man; yet in that short space it has 
so hir accumulated, that, together 
with the current expences, it require^! 
an amount of taxes at least equal to 
the whole landed rental of the, nation 
in acres to defray the annual expendi- 
ture. That a government could not 
have always gone on by the same 
system which has been followed for 
the l^ast seventy years, must be 
evident to every man ; and for tjae 
same reason it cannot always gj On. 

' The funaing system is not money ; 
neither is it, properly ,:>peaking, 
credit. IV, in effect, creates upon 
. paper the sum which it appears to 
borrow, and la\s on a tax to k^ep 
/he imaginary capital alive by . <^hp 
’ payment of interest and sends 
annuity to market, to be sold f. 
paper already in circulation. If arV 
credit is given, it is to the disppsitio^ 
of the people tc^pay the tax, and no 
to the government, which lays.it on 
When this disposition exr>ircs, wha 
is supposed to be the c-edit o 
government expires with it.^ Th 
instance of France under the forme 
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g-overnment, shews that it is impos- 
sible to compel ^e payment of taxes 
•by force, wheii^a whg>le nation is 
determined to take its stand upon 
^that ground. , 

• Mr. Burke, in his review of the"] 
finances^of France, states the (^lantity 
of gold and silver in France, about 
eigbty-eight millions sterling. j^n 
doing this, he has, I presume, 
divided by the differfince of exchange, 
instead of the standard of twenty- 
four»»livres to a pound sterling ; for 
M. Neckar’s statement, from which 
'Mr. Burke’s is taken, is thousand 
ti^o hundnui inillions of tivrcsy which 
isdipwards of ninety-one millions and 
a half sterling. 

M. aNeckav in France, and Mr. 
George Chalmers of the OlTicc of 
Tradc^and Plantation in England, of 
whicH Loi\l Hawkesbury is president, 
published nearly about the same 
time (1786) an account of the quantity 
of money in each nation, from the 
returns of the Mint of each nation, 
N^lr. Ch*almers, from the returns of the 
hhiglish Mftnt at the Tower of London, 
states ®the quantity of money in 
England, including Scotland and 
Ireland, to be twenty millions ster- 
ling.* . • 

M. Neckar^ says that the amount 
'of money in hVancc, re-coined •from 
th J^ld coin wliich was .called in, was 
two tnousand five hundred millions, 
of, livreOi (upwards of one hundred 
and foift*® millions sterling) ; and, 
after deducting for waste, and vrtiat 
may bfe in the West Judies and other 
posi^blo circumstances, states the 
culation quantity at home to be’ 
vJety-one millions and a half sterling; 

takijig it as Mr. Burke has put it, 
yis sixty-eight millions more than 
•le naiional quantity m England. 

I 'That the quantity of money in 


See “Estimate of the Comparative 
reng-th 6f Great Britain," by G. Clialmers. 

1 ^ee ‘^WVdministration of the Finances of 
Ance,"* 


'‘vol. iii., by M. Neckar. — Author,* 


Franbe cannot be under this sum, 
may at once be seen from the state of 
the P'ronch Revenue, without referring 
to the records of the French Mint for 
proofs. The revenue of France, prior 
to the revolution, was nearly twenty- 
four millions sterling ; and as paper 
had tlien no existence in PTance the 
whole revenue was collected in gold 
and silver ; and it, would have been 
impossible to have collected such a 
j* quantity of revenue upon a less 
national quantity than M. Neckar has 
stated. Before the establishment of 
paper in England, the revenue was 
about a fourth part of the national 
'amount of gold and silver, as ma}'^ b'J 
kgown by referring to the re”.^n'uo 
prioP to King William; and the 
quantity of money stated to be in 
the nation at that time, which was 
nearly as much as it is now. * 

It can be no real service to a 
nation, to Impose upon itself, or to 
permit itself to be imposed upon ; 
but the prejudices some, aifd \VfD 
imposition of others, have always 
j-epresented P'rance as a nation 
ponsessing but little money — whereas 
the quantity is not only more than 
four times what the quantity js in 
PvUgland, but is conliiderably greater 
on a proportion of numbers. To 
account for this ^deficiency ofi the 
part of Eiy^land, some refero^ice 
should be had to*the Phiglish system 
of funding. It operates to mulfiply 
paper, and to substitute* it in the 
room of money, in various shapes ; 
and the fnore paper is multiplied, the 
|.mortj opportunities are ^offered to 
export the specie ; a^id it addiits of 
a possibility (by extending it to small 
notes) of increasing paper Ifill thefe is 
no money left. > 

I know this is not a pleasant subject ^ 
to English readers ; but the matters I 
am going to mention, a^e so impor-’’ 
tant in themselves, as to require the 
attention of men interested in, mdbey 
transactions of^ a public nature. 
There is a cir^mstaAce stated by 
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M. Neckar, in his treatise on* the 
administration of the finances, which 
has never been attended to in 
England, but which forms the only 
basis whereon to estimate the quantity 
of money ^^old and silver) which 
oug’ht to be in every natic^i in 
Europe, to preserve a relative propor- 
tion with other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadi/, are the two ports 
into which gfold and silver (money) 
from South America arc imported, * 
and which afterwards divide and 
spread them^selves over luirope by 
means of commerce, and increase the 
quantity of money in all parts of 
S^irope. If, therefore, the amount of 
the'‘*'<^iniial importation into luirope 
can be knctwn, and the relative pro- 
portion of the foreii^n commerce of the 
several nations by which it can be 
distributed can be ascertained, they 
^ive a rule suHicienlly true, to ascer- 
tain the quantity of money which 
ouj^’ht to be found in any nation, at 
clny ^iven tirpe. c 

M. Neckar shows from the re^^isters 
of Lisbon and Cadiz, that the impor- 
tation of and silver into luirope, 

is five millions sterling annually. He 
has not- taken it on a simple year, hut 
on an averaj^e Of fifteen succeedinj^* 
years, from lybj to ''1777, both in- 
clusive ; in which time the amount 
wa.v; ope thousand ei^dit hundred 
million livres, which is seventy-five 
millions sterlini^-. * 

From the commencement of the 
Hanover succession in 1714 to the 
time Mr. Chalmers published is 
seventy-twg years and the quantity 
imported into luirope, in that time, 
would be three hundred and sixty 
milhons sterlinj^. 

If the foreign commerce of Cireat 
^ Britain be ^stated at a sixth part of 
what the whole foreiern commerce of 
Europe amo|ints to (which is probably 
an^ inferior estimation to what the 

t 

‘ “Administration of the Finances of 
France,” vol. \\\.— -Author,’^ 


gentlemen at the P'xchang’e would 
allow) the proportion which Britain 
should diiiw b;^ commerce of this sum,* 
to keep herself on a proportion with 
the rest of Europe, would be also a, 
sixth part, which is sixty millions^ 
sterlinj^; and if the same aKowance 
for waste and accident be made for 
E^n^land which M. Neckar makes’ for 
France, the quantity remaining- after 
these deductions would be fifty-two 
millions ; and this sum ought to have 
been in the nation (at the time-^Mr. 
Chalmers published), in addition to 
the sum vvhich was in the nation at 
the commencement of the Hanov^er 
succession, and to have made in Fhe 
whole at least sixly-six millions 
sterling ; instead of which there were 
but twenty millions, vv hich is^ forty- 
six ^iiillions below its proportionate 
quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and silver 
imported into I.isbon and C*idiz is 
more exactly ascertained than that of 
any commodity imported into England, 
and as the quantity of money coined 
at the d'ower of London is still more 
positively kix^wn, the leading facts 
do not admit of controversy. Either, 
therefore, the commerce of England 
is unproductive of profit, or the gold 
and silver which it brings in leak 
continually away b\ unseen means at* 
the averag-e .rate of about r.tlv'ee- 
quarters of if million a yeiir, which, in 
the course of seventy-two'*'- yeii’*s, 
iiccoimts for the deficiency apd its 
I iibsc-nce is supplied by p.aper. * 

I ' \\ hvtluM- tlio Knglisli voiiimoe'o 'does, 

; iiot bring in nionoy, or wholher Uio goVern- 
j inont sends it out after it is brought in, is a 
i matter whieh the parties eoneerned ean 
! best explain; but that the dc‘fu'ien‘'y exists, 

! is not in the power of either to disprove, 
j While I.^r. Price, Mr. Kden (now Air.kland^, 

I Mr. Chalmers, iiiid others, were debating 
I whether the quantity of mcMev in England 
was greater or less thjsi at the rvLWolut'on, 
the eireumstanee was not adverted to, that 
since the revolution, there cannot nave been 
le,ss than four hundred millions ^sterling 
imported into Europe ; and therefore, the 
quantity in England ought at least to be four 
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The revolution of France is attended 
with many no^l circumstances, not 
only in the political sphere, but in the 
'circle of money transactions. Among’ 
others, it shews thlit a governmei»t 
may in a state of insolvency and a 
nation rich. So far as the fact is 
coglined to the late jjovernment of 
France, it insolvent ; because the 
nation would no k^nger support its 
extravagance, and therefore it coulc!> 
no^ longer •support itself - but with 
respect^ to the nation all the means 
existed. A government ns^iy be said 
t«> he insolvent every time it applies 
to the nation to discharge its arrears. ^ 
The insolvency of the late government 
of France iigd the present goN ernment 
of Lngland differed in no other 
resp<?/:t than as the disposition ol' the 
people differ. The people of France 
refused their aid to the old govern- 
ment : and the people of England 
submit to taxation without enquiry^ 

‘limes greater than it was at the revolution, 
to be on a" proportion with Europe. What 
Knglanti is now doing by pa[>er, is what she 
would have bt;en able to have* done by solid 
iiuuiey, if gold and silver had come into the 
nation in the proportioii it ought, or hail not 
bi-JiMi sent out ; and slu; is eiuk*av»>uring to 
restore by paper, the balanee she has lost 
by money. It is certain, that the gold anl 
silver which arrive annually in the registiT- 
shins to Spain and I’ortug^il, do not remain 
in dio^e countries. Taking Xl'p value halt iij^ 
gold and half in silver, it is .about four 
hundred ti^is annually ; and from the number 
of ships cuid galloons employedan the fr,^ile 
of bringing those metals from South AuiCa ica 
to To-tugal and Spain, the quantity suth- 
|i:iently proves itself, witr^out referring to tlu^ 
registers. ' 

|n the situation England now is, it is 
> hossible she c.an increase in mcne}'. 
tv .^h taxes not only lessen the property of 
rr'b individuals, but they lessen also the 
llbney-capital of a nation, by inducing 
anuggting, which can ot^y be carried on by 
jold and silver. By the politics which the 
British Government have carried on with the 
Inland Powers of Si\irmatiy and the Con- 
inent, iu has made an enemy of all the 
ilaritime powders, and is therefore obliged 
i keep^up a large navy ; but though file 
af'y is built in England, the naval stores 
Twst be purchased from abroad, and that 
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What is called the Crown in England 
has been insolvent several times ; the 
last of which, publicly known, was in 
May, 1777, when it applied to the 
nation to discharge upwards of 
^,* 600,000 priv^ate debts, which other- 
wise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and all those who were un- 
acqiuiinted with tlie affairs of France, 
to confound the French nation with 
the French government. The French 
nation, in effect, endeavoured to 
render the late government insolvent 
for tlie purpose of taking government 
into its own hands : and it resorvjd 
its means for the supjx>rt of th'. new 
go xernment. ,ln a country df such 
vast extent and population as I'rance 
the natural means cannot be wanting ; 
and the political means appear the 
instant the nation is disposed to 
permit thefn. ^ When Mr. Burke, in a 
speech last winter in the British 

o • • 
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from countries where the gre«test part must 
be paid for in gold and silver. Some 
hijlaeious rumours have been set afloat in 
England to induce a Ix'lief of money, anil, 
among othcit>, that t)f the French refug’i'cs 
bringing great quantities. Thi? idea is 
ridiculous. The geneiAl part of the money 
in France is siiyer ; and it would take 
upwards of twenty of the largest broad 
wheel waggons, wit?> ten horsiTi each,* to 
remove one million sterling of silver, ols it 
then to be supposed, that ^a few people 
tleeing on horse back, or in post-chaij^es, in 
a secret manner, and having the Er^m h 
Custom House to p.'iss, and the se;i to erosi*, 
could bring even a sufViciency for their own 
expences ? 

When millions of money are spoken of, it 
shoii^d be recollecliHl, that sucli j^pms can 
only accumulate in ft < country by slow 
dogreesj and a long procession of time. 
The- most *'rugal system that Eflgland could 
now adopt, would not recover, iji a century, 
the balance she has lost in money since tiie^ 
commencement of the Hanover succession j 
She is seventy millions behind EranceV and 
she must be in some considerable proportion* 
behind every country in Euriqx*, bei^iusc the 
returns of the English Mint do not sheiV.> an 
increa.'-e of money, while fhe registers of 
Lisbon and Cad»v shew an European 
increase of between three and four hundred 
millions sterling.— Hw/Ao;'.* 
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parliament, cast his eyes over the map 
of Europe^ and saw a chasm that once 
was France,, he talked like a dreamer 
of dreams. The same natural France 
existed as before, and all the natural 
means existed with it. The only 
chasm was that which the extinc'iion 
of despotism had left, and which was 
to be filled up with a constitution 
more formidable in resources than the 
power which had expired. 

Althoug’h the French nation ren- 
dered the late government insolvent, 
it did not permit the insolvency to 
act towards the creditors ; and the 
cr ‘ditors, considering^ the nation as 
the 7‘c(d pay-ma.^ter, and the j^overn- 
ment ofily as the a^ent^ rested them- 
selves on the nation, in preference to 
the government. This appears greatly 
to disturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent 
is fatal to the policy by which govern- 
ments have supposed themselves 
secure. They have contracted debts, 
wWi' a view of attaching what is 
called the monied interest of a nation 
to their support ; but the example in 
France shews that the permanent 
security of the cr^^ditor^ is in the 
nation, Mid not in the government ; 
and that in all possible revolutions 
that may happen in governments, the 
means are always with the nation, 
anciTh*J nation always in existence. 
Mr. Hur'ke at'gues that the creditors 
oiiglit to have abided the fate of the 
government' which they trusted ; but 
the National Assembly considered 
them as the creditors of the nation, 
and not of the government — of the 
master,** antf not of the steward. 

Notwithstanding the' late govern- 
ment could* not disenarge thp current 
expences, the present government has 
^aid off a <^reat part of the capital. 
^hiJ^ has been accomplished by two 
Tneans ; the one by lessening the 
expences of' gov^ernment, and the 
othl?r by the sale of the monastic and 
ecclesiastical landed estates. The 
devotees and ' penitent debauchees, 
extortioners and misers of former 
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days, to ensure themselves a better 
world that} that wh^h they were 
about to leave, had bequeathed 
immense property in trust to the 
priesthood, for pious uses ; and the 
priesthood kept it for themselves. 
The National Assembly has ordered it 
to be sold for the good of the w’hole 
nation, and the priesthood to be 
decently provided (or.* 

In consequence of the revolution, 
the annual interest of the debt of 
France will be reduced at least six 
millions sterling, by paying off up- 
wards of one hundred millions of tho 
-capital ; which, with lessening the 
former expences of government a'c 
least three millions, will place France 
in a situation worthy the imitation of 
Furope.* 

Upon a whole review of th^ sul^ject, 
how vast is the contrast ! While 
Mr. Burke has been talking of a 
general bankruptcy in hVance, the 
National Assembly has been paying 
off the capital of its debt ; and while 
taxes have increased near a .nillion a 
year in England, they have Iqwered 
several millions a year in France. 
Not a word has either Mr. Burke or 
Mr. FitteSaid about the h'rench affairs, 
or the stale of the b'rench finances, in 
the present session of parliament. 
The subject begins to be too we, 11 
understood, ^and imposition serves mo 
longer. ^ 

j There is a general enigma, running 
I through fne whole of Mr. Burke’s 
book. He writes in a rage against 
I the National Assembly ; but what is 
he enraged about ? If his assertions 
were as true as they are groundless, 
and that France, by her revolution, 
had annihilated her power, and 
become what he calls a chasm,, it 
might excite thugrief of a Frenchman 
(considering himself a::' a national 
man), and provoke his rage ‘against 
the National Assembly ; hut why 
should it excite the rage of Mr. 
Burke ? Alas ! it is not the nation, of 
France that Mr, Burke means, but 
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the Court ; and every Court • 
Europe, dreadii^ the same fate, is in ■ 
mourning^. Henvritesp neitTier in the 
character of a Frenchman nor an 
Englishman, but tn the fawning 
character of that creature known in 
all couhtries, and a friend to^none, a 
Courtier. Whether ii be the Court 
of Versailles, or the Court of ^t. 
James, or of CarlJ^on House, or the 
Court in expectation, signifies not 
for the cati^rpillar principle of all 
coiffts and courtiers are alike. They 


form a common policy throughout 
Europe, detached and separate from 
the interest of nations ; and while 
they appear to quarrel, they agree to 
plunder. Nothing ca® be more 
terrible to a court or courtier than 
the revolution of France, That which 
is a blessing to nations is bitterness 
to them : and as their existence 
depends on the du^ilicity of a country, 
they tremble at the approach of 
principles, and dread the precedent 
that threatt'iw their overthrow. 


CC^^XLUSION. 

Reason and Ignorance, the opposite i On the contrary, government, in a 
to caefi other, influence the great bull<* well-constituted republic, requires no 
of mankind. If cither of these can be belief from man jjeyond wbn^l**« 
iendened sufTiciently extensive in a reason can give. Ife sees the 
country, «the machinery of govern- luilionalc of the whole system, its 
ment goes easily on. Reason obeys *oi^gin and its operation; and as it 
itself ; and Ignorance submits to what- ; is best sunportec^ when best undcr- 
ever is dictated to it. | stood, the numan faculties Jkct, with 

The two modes of government ! boldness, and acquite under this form 
which prew'iil in the world, fire, //Vv/, i of government « gigtintic manliness, 
^government by election and represeit* j As, therefore, each of those •forms 
ti^ion ; sccomily, government by here- acts On a different base, the ^one 
dititr>* succession. The ^former is i moving freely by the «'iiil ofVeason, 
generayy known by the name of* the other by ignorance, we have Yiext 
republic^;# the latter by ,that^ of, to consider, what it is •that gives 
monarchy and aristocracy. * • • ! motion to that species of government 

Thjse two distinct and opposite which is*called mixed government, or, 
fornjs erect themsefv^es on the two as it is sometimes ludicrously slilcd, 

i ^istmef and opposite bases of Reasoni* a giTvcrnment of tliis^ other. 

ind Ignorance;. As the exercis^'of The moving powei* in this species 
^government requires t.dents and of gov'^rnment is bf necessity corrup- 
ihbilities, and as talents and abilities tion. ITowevcr imperfect ejection 
-/cannot have hereditary descent, it is : and representation may Ije in mixed 
evident that hereditary succession governments, they still give exencise 
re*quii;es a bi^ief from man tir which to a greater portion of reason than i.s» 
his* rea1^or\ canr1%t subscribe, and convenient to the hereditary part ; and 
which otin only be established upon ! therefore it becomes necestiarj^ to*buy 
his ignorance ; and.i^^hc more ignora^it ! the reftson up. A mixifU ^overnfhent 
an}# coi/htry is, the better it is fitted i is an imperfect Everything, cementing 
foe this species of government. i and soldei*ing the discordant narts 
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together by corruption, to act as a 
whole. Mr. Burke appears highly 
disgusted that France, since she had 
resolved on a revolution, did not . 
adopt what j[ie calls British Con- 
slitutio?i'^ \ and the regretful manner 
in which he expresses himself oit this 
occasion, implies suspicion that the 
British Constitution needed some- 
thing to keep its defects in counte- 
nance. 

In mixed governments there is no 
responsibility : the parts cover each 
other till responsibility is lost ; and 
the corruption which moves the 
machine, contrives at the same time 
its.own escape. r When it is laid down ' 
as a viaxim, that a King can do^ no 
wrongy it |}laces him "'in a state of 
similar security with that of idiots and 
persons insane, and responsibility is 
out of the question with respect to 
himself. It then deso^nc^s upon the 
minister, who shelters himself under 
a majority in parliament, which by 
places, pensions! and corruption, he 
can always command ; and that 
majority justifies itself by the same 
authority with which it protects the 
minister. In this rotatory motion, 
responsibility is ^hrown off from the 
parts, and from the whole. 

Wh^en there is part in a govern- 
ment which can '’do no wrong, it 
imji^ieSnthatr it does notliing ; and is 
only;, the machine of another power, 
by whose advice and direction it acts. 
What is supposed to be the King in 
the mixed governments, is the cabinet ; 
and as the cabinet is always a part 
of the, parliament,'' and the men.bers^ 
justifying in one chara^cter what they 
advise and act irt another, a mixed 
government becomes a “continual 
enignfa ; entailing upon ^a country, 
by the qualitity of corruption neces- 
sary to solder the parts, the expence 
of supporting all the forms of govern- 
mept at once, and finally resolving 
into* a goxericment by committee ; in 
which the ac^viser^, the actors, the 
approvers, the justifiers, dhe persons 


responsible, and the persons not 
responsible, are the s?7me persons. 

By this‘ pantomimf'^al contrivance, • 
and change of scene and character, 
ihe parts help < each other out in 
matters which neither of them singly 
would q^sume to act. When’ money 
is to be obtained, the mass of variety 
apparently dissolves, and a profu- 
sion of parliamentary praises passes 
between the parts. Each admires 
with astonishment, the wisdom, the 
liberality, and disinterestedness of the 
other ; and all of them breathe a pity- 
ing sigh at the burdens of the nation. 

But in a well-constituted republic, 
nothing of this soldering, praising, 
and pitying, can take place ; the 
representation being eq^ial through- 
out the country, and compleat in 
itseh, however it may be arrUnged 
into legislative and executive, they 
have all one and the same natural 
- source. The parts are not foreigners 
to each other, like democracy, aris- 
tocracy, and monarchy. As there are 
no discordant distinctions, there is 
nothing to corrupt by compromise, 
nor confound by contrivance. “ Public 
measures appeal of themselves to the 
understanding of the nation, and rest- 
ing on their own merits, disown any 
flattering applications to vanity. The 
continual whine of lamenting the* 
burden of taxes, however successfully 
it may be practised in mixed govern- 
ments, is inconsistent with tPe sense 
ai,^d spirit of a republic. If taxes are 
necessary, they are of course advan- 
tageous, but if they require an ap'blogy,- 
^the apology itself implies an iriipeacht, 
ment. Why, then, is man imposed 
upon, or why does h^ impose upon 
himself? 

When men are spoken of as Kings 
and subjects, or when governlhent Is 
mentioned under the distinct or coVn- 
bined heads of monarchy, ari-stocracy, 
and democracy, what is it Ith^t reason^ 
ing man is to understand by the terms? . 
I? there really existed in th^ world 
two or more distinct and separate, 
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elemSits of htJman powef, we should 
then see the several orig'ins to wlflch 
those terms woVd descriptively apply ; 
but as there isH5ut on^ species of man, 
•there can be but one element of human, 
power, and that el<fmcnt is man hiro^- 
self. ^Monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, are but crea4ures of 
iir^ag’ination ; and a thousand such 
may be contrived as well as threef^ 

• 

•* 

^rom the* revolutions of America 
and France, and the symptoms that 
have appeared in other gountries, it 
i'S evident that the opinion of the 
jvorld is changed with respect 
systems of government, and that 
revolutions^ are not within the com- 
pass** of political calculations. The 
process of time and circumst^inces, 
which men assign to the accom- 
plishment of great changes, is too 
mecli^nical to measure the force of 
the mind, and the rapidity of reflec- 
tion, by which revolutions are gene- 

• rated*: All the old governments have 
received* a shock from those that 
already appear, and which were once* 
more improbable, and are a greater 
subject of wonder, than a general 
revolution • in Europe wpuld be 
now.* 

When we survey the wretched C(fn- 
llition of man, under the monarchical 
and Tiereditary system^ o^overnment, 
draggled from his home by one poweP, 
or driv^^Pi by another, and impoverished 
by taxes more than by ^jnemlpr, it 
becomes evident that those systems 
ar€ bjid, and that a'general revolution 
in 'the principle and construction 
; governments, is necessary. 

What is government more than the 
management of the affairs of a nation ? 

• It is pot, and from its nature cannot 
be, the property of ifny particular man 
or family, bftt of the whole community, 
al whose fexpen^ it is supported ; and 
though by force and contrivance it has 
been*usurpcd into*an inheritance,^ the 
ufeurp^tion cannot alter the right of 


things. Sovereignty, as a matter of 
right, appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any individual ; and a 
nation has at all times an inherent, 
indefeasible right to abolish any form 
of government it finds ^inconvenient, 
and to establish such as accords with 
its interest, disposition, and happiness. 
The romantic and barbarous distinc- 
tion of me^n into Kings and subjects, 
though it may smit the conditions of 
courtiers, cannot that of citizens ; and 
is exploded by the principle upon which 
governments are now founded. Every 
citizen is a member of tfie sovereignty, 
and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjection : and his obedience 
can be only to the laws. 

** ^When men think of v^hat govern- 
ment is, they must necessarily suppose 
it to possess a knowledge of all the 
objects and matters upon jv^hich its 
authority is to be exercised. In this 
view of government, the republican 
system, as established by America and 
France, operates to embrace t he w hole 
of a nation ; and tl'fc ki'iowledge neces- 
sary to the interest of all the parts, is 
^ be found in the centre, which the 
parts by representation form ; but the 
old goverftments^are on a construction 
that excludes knowledge as Well as 
happiness ; j^overnment by monks, 
who knew nothing of th(^ world 
beyond the walfe of a convent, is 
as consistent .as gcy/ern®>eiA by 
kings. 

What were formerly ttiilled revolu- 
tions, were little more than a change 
of persons, or an alteration of local 
circumstances. They rose and fell 
likfc things of coifrse, and hacj, nothing 
in their existence or their fate that 
coulck influence beyond the spot that 
produced them. But what w® now 
see in th^ world, from the resolution# 
of America and France, 'are a renov#- 
*tion of the natural order of things, ja 
system of principles universal as 
truth and the existence of mai^^ and 
combining moral within pc^itital happi- 
ness and naticN^l prejsperity. 
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L Men are born^ and ahvays foH- ] 
tiniie,, free and equal in respect of their \ 
rights. Civil distinctions^ therefore^ 
can be founded o^ily on public utility. 

“II. The end of all political associa’- 
tions is the preservation of the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man; 
and these rights are liberty ^ property ^ 
security^ and resistance of oppression. 

“III. The nation u essentially the 
source of alt sovereignty ; nor can any 
iNniviniML, or any modv of men, be 
entitled to any authority which is not 
expressly derived from iC' 

In those principles there is nothinjL^ 
to throw a n.'ition into confusion by 
inflaming*- ambition. They are calcu- 
lated fo ^ call forth wisdom and 
abilities', an(f. to exercise* them for t‘he 
public j^ood, afid not for the emolu- 
ment or a^'^^randisement of particular 
descripti(\ns of men or families. 
Monarchical soverei^'‘nt]', the enemy 
of mankind, and the source of misery, 
is abolislied ; and tlie sovereignty 
its^$lf*is restored cto its natural and 
original place, the nation. Were this 
the case throughout luirope, the 
cause of wars would be taken away. ’ 

It is attributed to Wenry ti!ie Fourth 
of Fra^ide, a man of enlarged and 
benevolent heart, lhat he proposed, 
about the year ibio,' a plan for 
abolishing war in Ivurope : the plan 
consirted in constituting ap Furopean 
Congress, or as the h'rench authors 
stile it, a PacHic Republic, by appoint- 
ing delegates from the several nations 
who were to act as a court of arbitra- 
tion in any disputes that mighl arise 
between nation and ration. 

Had s\ich a ph»n been^ adopted at 
the time it was propi^sed, the taxes of 
Kngland and France, as two of the 
parties, would have been at least ten 
ipillions sterling annually ^to each 
natioi^ less than they were at the • 
commencement of the French revolu- 
tion. ' ’ 

To 'conceire a cause why such a 
plan has not been adopted (and that 


i f , 

C 

instead of a congress Sor the purpose 
oi^ preventing war, it has been called 
only to terminate a wJU*, after a fruit- 
less expense ofcseverJi years), it will 
, be necessary to consider the interest 
I 9f governments as a distinct interest 
to that of nations. 

Whatever is the cause of tax*es to a 
nation, becomes also the means of 
re%mue to government. Every v^^ar 
terminates with an addition of taxes, 
and consequently with an addition of 
revenue ; and in any event of wars, 
in the manner they are now com- 
menced and concluded, the "power 
and interest of governments are 
' increased. War, therefore, from its 
'productiveness, as it easily furnisher 
the pretence of necessity for taxes 
and appointments to places and 
oHices, becomes a principal piiri of 
the system of old governments ; and 
to establish any mode lo abolish war, 
however advantageous it might be to 
iKitions, would be to take fronVsuch 
government the most lucrative of its 
branches. The frivolous matters upon 
wliich war is made shew th^) dispo- 
sition and avidity of governments to 
uphold the system of war, and betray 
the motives upon which they act. 

Why are not republics plunged 
into war, but because the nature v>f 
their government does not admit of 
an interest distinct from that of the 
nation? Even Holland, though' ah 
ill-constructed republic, and with a 
commerce extending over ths* vVorld, 
existed neaely a century without war; 
and me instant the form of govern- 
ment was changed in I'rance the repub- 
K<^an principles of peace and dorficstic 
prosperity and teconomy arose with 
the i.ew government ; and the same 
consequences would follow the cause 
in other nations. 

As war is the .system of govern- 
ment on the old constr.’iction, the 
animosity which nat’ ms recipm>calfy 
entertain is nothing more than what 
the policy of their governments excite 
to keep up the spirit of the systeir* 
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Eacb governiient accuses the other 
of perfidy, intrijjue, and ambition^ as 
a means of heaing the imapnalion of 
their respecti^ nations, add incensinjj 
. them to hostilities. . Man is not the^ 
enemy of man, but throned) t^e 
medium of a false system ol t^ovorn- 1 
mcnt.’ Instead, theretore, of exclaim- 1 
in*; ag^ainst the ambition of Kings, : 
tlfe exclamation should be dinytcd : 
against the principle of such govern- 
ments ; :ind insfead ol seeking to 
reform the, individual, the wisdom (^1 , 
aviation should apply itsell to relorm 
the s)Mem. | 

^ Whether the forms aiiTl maxims of 
governments which arc still in prac- 
•tice were adapted to the condition oT 
the world at the period they were 
estitblished is not in this case the 
question. The older they are the less 
cofi*esppndcnce can they havl with 
the present stiite of things. Time, ! 
and change of circumstances and ! 
opintons, have the same progressive . 
effect in rendering modes of govern- 
, ment obsolete as they have upon | 
customs and manners. Agriculture, i 
comijierce, manufactures, and the;' 
tranquil arts, by which the prosperity 
of nations is best promoted, require .a I 
different system of government, and j 


a different species of knowledge to 
direct its operations, to what might 
have been required in the former con- 
dition of the world. 

And it is not difficult to perceive, 
from the enlightened state of man- 
kind, that hereditary •governments 
afCj verging to their decline, and that 
revolutions on the broad basis of 
national sovereignty and government 
by representatiiiii, are making their 
way in bairope, it would be an act of 
wisdom to anticipate their approach, 
and produce revolutions by reason 
and accommodation^ rather than 
commit them to the issue of convul- 
sions. 

From what we now see, nothing of 
.reform in the political world ought to 
bt held impKibable. llfi^aii age of 
revolutions, in which everything may 
be looked for. The intrigue of 
Courts, by which the systefn ol war 
is kept nil, ^lay provoke a conledera- 
tion of nations to abolish it ; and a 
Kiiropeaii Congress to patronixe the 
progress of freei governmcnrty find 
promote the civilization of nations 
with each other, is an event nearer in 
probability than once were the revo- 
lutions f^id alliance of France and 
America. 




PART II. . 

COMBINING P&INCIPLE. AND PRACTICE. 

« — 

TO M. OK LA FAVHTTK. 


Afthr ^an acqiiaintaaco of noarlv 
• fifteen years in clilficull situations in 
/Vinerica, and various consultations in 
I^urope, I feel a pleasure in presentini^ 
to you tliis small treatise in i;ratitiide 
for your s^Tvices to my beloved 
America, and as a testimony o( my 
esteefi for the virtues, public^ and 
priv'4te, which 1 know you to possess. 

T he only point upon which 1 could 
over discover that we dilfered was 
not as to principles of i^overnment,^ 
but as to time. I^'or my own part I 
<hink®it equally as injurious to i^^hhI 
principle.^ to permit them to liiit^'er, as 
to pu^h them on too fast. TTiat 
which vou suppose acccunplishable in 
fourteen or fifteen years I may believe 
practicable in a much shorte;* period. 
Mankind, as it ^appears to me, are 
al\\a\s ripe eiunit^h to understanil 
tkeir true interest, provided it be 
presL^uted clearly to* their under- 
stHndiyi;, and that i-n a manner not tif 
cfeate j^^picivm b\ anythinij like self- 
design, nor (dTend by assfimiim*yoo 
mucl^ WTiere we would wish to 
refi^rm we must notVeproach. 

- When the American revolution w;i^s* 
Established I .felt a disposition to sil 
^‘serenelv di>wn and enjo\- the calm.* It 
'idid not appear to me that any object 


CiMikl afterwards arise j^'reat enouj^h 
to make me quit tranqiyllity and feel 
as 1 had felt abvwe. Hut when prin- 
ciple, and not place, is the eneri^W'tic 
cause of action, a yian, 1 find, is 
i.\v^rywhere the same. 

1 am now oftce more i.^tne public 
world ; aiul as I have not a rii^ht to 
contemplate on so many vears of 
remainin|L;‘ life as you have, 1 have 
resohed Ig l.-tbour as fast as I can ; 
and as I am anxious lor your aid and 
your company, I wish you to hasten 
your principles and ^neiilake m?!' 

If you make a campai^ni the ensuinj^'* 
Vsjjrim^, which it is most probable there 
wdl be no occasion lor, I will laune 
and join ytui. Stiould the campaij^-n 
commence, I hope i| will ternlinate in 
the extinction of (lerman despotism, 
and in establisfiiii}; the freedom of all 
Kiermany. When* hVance shall be 
surroiiiKkaUvilh.revohitj^ons will 
be in peace and safely, and her taxes, 
as well as those of (lefinany, will 
consequently become less. 

Vour sincere, 

• Alfectwnate I'riend, 

• THOMAS VMNIL 
• • 

I.O.NPflN, Ft’/). <h 1792 . 
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WiiKN I bcf^an the chapter ehtilled the* 

Conclusion in the former part of the ! 
Riuhts of Man, published last^year, | 
it was my intention to have extended I 
it to a I'reater len^'^th ; but in castini^ 
the whole matter ui my mind which 
I wish to add, I found that it must 
either make the work too bulky, or : 
contract my plan too much. I there- 
fore brouf^ht, it to a close ;is soon as 
the subject would admit, and reserved 
what I had further to say to another : 
opportunity. 

Sey.‘*ral other reasons contributed 
to producw this determination. I 
wished to know the manner in which 
a work, written in a style of thinkim;' ^ 
and expression dilferent from what 
had been customary in Kni^land, | 
would be received before I proceeded ' 
farther. A i^'reat field was opening- ' 
to ine view v^f luankind by means of i 
the French Revolution. Mr. Burke’s ^ 
outrag’eous opposition thereto hrouj^-ht 
the controversy into lui^^land. »Ie , 
attacked principles which he knew ; 
(from- Information) I would contest : 
with him, because they are principles i 
I believe to be j^’ood, and which I 
have contributed .to establish, and 
con;eive mvself bound, to defend. 
Had ho not urf^^ed the controvers}, 

I had most probably been a silent I 
man. 

Another reason for deferrintj- the 
remainder of the work was, that 
Mr. Burkt,^ prom'sed in his first 
publication to ^-enew tlie subject at 
another opportunity, and to make a 
comparison of what he called the 
Knglish and French constitutions. I 
^lieretore held myself in reserve for 
him. He has published two works 
since, without doin^^ this : which he 
certainly would not have omitted, i 
had the comparison been in his ■ 
favour. 


ACE, 

in his last wqrk, his '‘'‘Appeal froin 
the new lo the old Whitts C he has 
quoted about ten pag'es from the 
Ri trills^ of Man, .and having g'iven 
hiynself the trouble of doinj^ this, says 
he shall “not attempt in the smallest 
dej^-ree to refute fhem,” meaning the 
principles therein contained. I am 
enouj^-h acejuainted with Mr. Burl e to 
know that he would if he con’d. But 
instead ot'* contesting them, he imme- 
diately after consoles himself with 
sa\'ing- that “ he has done his part ” 
He has not done his part. He has 
not performed his promise of a com- 
parison of constitutions. He started 
the ’controversy, he ^'ave the chal- 
lenj^-e, and has tied from it ; and he is 
now ;i ease in point with his own 
opinion that “ ///c age of eh ha lev is 
gone ! ” 

The title as well as the substance 
of his last work, his ‘hlppealf is his 
condemnation, l'*rinciples must stand 
on their own merits, and if tney are 
^ood they certainly will, 'fo put 
them under the shelter of other men’s 
authority, ;is Mr. Burke has done, 
serves tc> brin^'^ them into suspicion. 
iMr. Burke is not ver\’ fond of dividing 
his honours, but in this case he is 
artfully di\ idin^ the disi^race. 

But who are those to wln/in Mr. 
Burke hit made his appeal. Aset 
ol chiklish thinkers, and half-way 
politicians born in the last century, 
men who went no farther wi.h any 
principle than as it suited their 
purpose as a party ; tne nation was 
always left out of the question ; and 
this has been the character of every 
party from thut day to this. The 
nation sees nothini^ in* such works, 
or such politics, wo-thy its attention. 

. uQf.. 

ill all the current editions.— 

II. B. B. 
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A little matter will move a party, lyt 
it must be sometjiing great that moves 
, a nation. i • 

Though I see nothing in Mr. 
Burke’s Appeal worth taking much 
‘notice of, there is, however, om? 
expression upon which I shall otTer a 
few remarks. After quotiiii^^ largely 
from the Rif^hls of Afan^AWiX cleclining 
to contest the principles containet^in 
that work, he says*: •‘ I'liis will most 
probably be clone (// sia'h 7 ( 7 / 7 '//// 
shaii be thoTti^'hf h) deserve any efher 
refutation than thitt of criminal just iee) 
by others, who may thinly with Mi'. 
Burke and with the same zeal." 

• In the first place, it has not yet 
been done by aiiybody. Not less, 1 
belie\;e, thati eight or ten pamphlets 
intended as answers to the former 
part if the Riythts of Man have^been 
publishect b\’ different persons, and 
not one of them to my knowledge has 
extencied to a second edition, iu’>r are 
even the titles of them so much as 
generally remembered. As I am 
'Avers(? to unnecessarily multiplying 
publications, I have answered none 
of iheiti. And as I believe that a man 
may write himself out of reputation 
wlico nobody else can do it, I am 
careful to a\'oid Uiat rock. • 

But as I woulcT decline unnccessarv 
> publications on the one hand, s^) 
v^^^ild I avoid everything that might 
appear like sullen pride the other^ 
Mr.# Burke, or any person on his 
side th#* question, will pri^duce an 
answer to the Rii^hts of Man aibat 
shalBextend to a half, or evxn to a 
^ fouftlvpart of the number of copies to^ 
which the Rights of Man extended, i 
a will reply to Iws work. But until^this j 
i be done, I shall so far take the sense 
>;* of the public for my guide (arid the 
world* knows 1 am not a flatterer) 
tJiat what they do ftot think worth 
whil^ (p read, is not worth mine to 
answer. { supplBse the number of 
copies lo which the first part of the 
Ri^ht%^ of Man •extended, taking 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, h 


not ^less than between forty and fifty 
thousand. 

I now come to remark on the 

remaining part of the quotation I 

have made from Mr. Burke. 

“If," says he, “such writing shall 
be thought to deserve any other refu- 
tation than that of <'/'/'/;////(// justice.” 

Bardoning the pun, it must bo 
1 criminal justice indeed that should 
: condemn a work as a substitute for 
not being able to refute it. The 

; greatest condemnation that could bo 
passed uj7(>n it would be a refuta- 
tion. Ikit in proceAIing by the 
method Mr. Burke alludes to, the 
camdemnat ion would, iti the flnal 
event, pass upon th? criminality of 
tliui pi ocess at^d not upoiv 4>cVvork, 
and in this case, I had rather be the 
author, tlian be either the judge or 
the jury that should coiulemn#it. 

But to come at once to the point, 

I have d iff i*retf from some professional 
gentlemen on the subject of prosecu- 
tions, and I since find they ared}^fli*ig 
into my opinion, which I will hero 
state as fully, but as concisely as 1 
c^*n. 

I will first put case with respect 
to any law, and then corgpare it 
with a government^ or with wliai in 
hmgland is, has been, called a 
constitution. 

* It would be an Set of despotism, or 
what in hhfgland is calK'd i?bifrary 
power, to make a law to prahibit 
investigating the principfes, good or 
bad, on which such a law, or any 
other, in founded. 

If a law be bad it is one thing to 
opr^osc the pracficc of it, hut it is 
quite a diffci^ent thihg to expo.se it.s 
errors? tp reason ‘on its defects, and 
to shew cause why it should be 
repealed, -or why another oAght to 
be substituted in its place. I Jiavd 
always held it an opinion (making U 
also my practice) that 3I is better to 
obey a bad law, making use at* the 
.same'timc of ev^y argumcnf to«how 
itj> errors and {ffocura its reoeal. 
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forcibly to violate it ; because the j tljey will not. Mankfind are not now 
precedent of breakinj^ a bad law ! to be told they shall jiot think or they 
mif 4 ‘ht weaken the torce, and lead to shall not, read ; andipublications that^ 
a discretionary violation ot those ^o no turther than to investigate prin- 
which are ^^ood. , • ciples of f^overnment, to inv ite men to 

The cascfis the same with respect •reason and to reflect and to shew the';# 
to principles and lorms ot i^overn- errors and excellencies of different 
ment, or to what are called coifSititii- systeiTMi, have a ri^ht to appear. If 
tions and the parts of which they are they do not ifxcite attention, they, are 
composed. n<ft worth the trouble of a prosecution, 

It is tor the ^c'Tod cd nations and and it the\' do Uic prosecution will 
not tor the emolument or a^Lfratidise- amt)unt to nothin^'', since it cannot 
ment ot particular indiv'iduals, that i amount to a prohibitioil of readjn^. 
j^’overnment ou^ht to be established, ! I his would be a sentence on the 
and that manfdnd are at the expence | public insticad ot on the autAor, and* 
of supporting*- it. 'fhe defects of every would also be the most etfectual mode 
j^i)vernment and ccarst it utii>n, both as, ot makinj^ or hastenini^ revolutions.”^ 
to principle and torm, must on a On all cases that apply universally 
parity^ ^easonin^*-, be as opeiii To to a nation with respect tp systems of 
discussion as the detects ol a law, and ifovernment, a jury of hvclvc men is 
it is a duty which every man owes to not ^competent to decide, \vhere 
society ,,to p<,Mnl them out. When there are no witnesses to be examined, 
tiuise delects, and the means ot no tacts to be pro\ed, and where the 
remedyinj^- thefn, are ♦''ennuall y seen whole matter is before the ^whole 
b} a natiiai, that nation will rett^rm j^mblic, aiul the merits or demerits of 
or its cxMistit ution in it rest incf i>n their opinion ; aiwl where 
the one ca?^e, its the j.tov'ernment there is lu-ithinj^ \o be knowfi in a 
repealed or relormed the law* in the C(.>urt, but what e\'er\'bi>dy knows out 

other. 1 he operation ol .i 40 vernnK;nt ' , of it, any twelve men are equally as 

is restricted tc-* the^ makint^ and the | j^o^^d a jury as another, and \vc>iild 
administering*- ot laws ; but it is to a | most probablv re\ erse another’s 

nation that the if’j^ht ot tormitii^- or j verdict ; or, trom the \ arietv of their 

relormin^*-, j^-eneratiiu,*^^ or re^enerat- i t>pinions, not be able'tc* form one. It 
CHi')nst itutions aiul ^governments j i.^ one case whether a nation appro\'e , 
belonj^l^s ; aiul citi\se<.juently tlu^se^ [ a Wi>rk a plan: but it is quit'C 
subjL'ctsT as » ubjects i>l iifvest ii^ation, j another ca>^y whether it will exunmit 
are always beli.u-e a country as a u> anv such jurv the power of,deter- 
muttcr of aiul cannot, without mininj^ wihether that natior. >ha\e a 

invadincf the i^eneral rii^hts ot that ; rii^'ht to oV shall reform its cro\'ern- 
coiintry, be nuule subjects tv^r prose- ' ment or not. 1 mention those . ases 
cut ion. On this i^-round I will meet that Mr. Burke mav see I haye :iot 
Mr. Bufke v.'henevef ho please. ft is vritten on LTc'ivernment without reflect- ’ 
better that the whole argument should in^ ^on what is Law, as well as c^n 
come out tlian to sevk to stifle 'it. It what are Rierhts. The only effectual 
was I.imselt that opened the contro- jury in such cases would be a conven- 
versy, ;Cnd he ouerht not to /lesert it. tion of the whole nation fairly elected ; 

* I bt'lieve that monarchy and tor in all such citses the whole natiop 

(jristocracy will continue seven years is the vicinaj.,*^e. If Mr. Burke will 
longer in any\^>t the enlii^htened conn- propose such a jur^f 1 will waive all 
tries in l‘.urv''pe. It better reasons privilei^-es of bein^ the citizen of 
can be siicvn *'or them than as.,ainst another countr\-, and, defending- its 
diem, they will stand ; it the contrary, principles, abide the issue, provided 
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he wifl do the® same ; tor my opinmii 
is that his wo^k and his principles 
would be cc^denined uistead of 
mine. ^ ® I 

* As to the prejudices which men ji 
have from educatii5n and habit, ift 
favour, of any particular form or 
system of ^^^overnment, tho*L‘ preju- 
dices lupe yet to stand the test of 
reason and reflection. In fact, s^cli 
prejudices are noWiinc’. No man is 
, prejudiced in favour of a tiling know# 
iny^it to be*wronc^. lie is attached 
to it on the belief of its beinc ric'ht, 
and when he sees it is #ot so, the 
prejudice will be cfone. W'e have but 
defective idea of what prejudice is.. 
It mi^ht be said that until men think 
for themselves the whole is prejudice, 
and ;i(f/ opinion: for that only is 
opinj:)!! which is the result of rv‘ascm 
and retlfctioii. I oiler this remark ■ 
that Mr. Hurke may not cc>nlide too 
much^n what ha\ e been the customarv 
prejudices of the country.* ! 

I do not belie\e that tlie people of : 
•baichlnd ha\e ever been lairly and 
candidl\* dealt by. 'fhey base been, 
imposed upon b\' parties and by men i 
assuminc" the character ot leaders. | 
It is time that the nation should rise ' 


abme those trifles. It is time to 
dismiss that inattention which has so 
lone been the encouraeine cause of 
stretchine taxation to excess. It is 
time to jilismiss all those son^s and 
toasts which are calculat||d to enslave, 
and operate to suffocate reflection. 
On Itll such subjects men have but to 
think aiul they will neither act w’lone 
nor be misled. Vo say that any 
people are not Ift for freedom is to 
make poxerty their chvdce, and tc’» say 
they had rat lie r be loaded with taxes 
than imt. If such a case could be 
proved it would eiju.'^ly prove that 
those who i^in ei ii aie not fit to Ljovern 
them, for they are a part of the same 
national mass. • 

41 ul admittyi^* i;overni^V'pi#.V to be 
chani^ed all oxer kuiiipe ; it certainly 
mav be done xx it bout convulsion or 
rexeniL;e. It is not xvortli. making;- 
chaipi^^es or revolutions, unless it be 
foi* some j^re.^ natitinal benefit : and 
xvhen this shall appear to a nation the 
dant^'^er xxill be as in Ameri^ ;^kI 
h'rance, to those ^'ho» oppose ; aiuI 
xvith this reflection I close my preface. 

♦ d'lIOMA.S i’AINK. 

LoNDirsT, Ac/a 9, 179J. , 


\^TR ODUCTION 


What Archimedes said of the 
me^h|^nical (H'»xvers^may be applied to 
rea*son and liberty. 7 t»r, ” sa’is 

he, ‘W/ pi (ICO Jo stand npan, 7vc nui^hl 
raise the 'leortd. ” 

The revolution of America pre- 
-seritcyl in politics xvhat xvas only 
^hcory in mecharfics. .So deeply 
rooted xvere all the governments of 
the ol5 world, al^d so efTectually had 
the tyranny and the antiquity of 
habit established kself over the mind, 
that no beginning could be made 


in .Asja, Africa, or hairope, to 
reform the political condition of man. 
hVtedom had beem hunted rpund the 
globe ; reaiK)!! xva's considered as 
rebelKon ; and tire slavery of fear had 
made men afraid to think. 

Hut su/:h is the irresistibl/; luaturc* 
of truth that all it asks, and all 
wants, is the liberty of appearing. 
The sun needs no ins^iptiofi to dis- 
tinguish him from darkness ; ayd no 
soonvr did the American' govern- 
ments display^ thein.selves to the* 
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world than despotism felt a shock*and 
man bcgfan to contemplate redress. 

The independence of America, con- 
sidered merely as a separation from 
Enj^land, would have been ;i matter < 
of but littlcf importance, had it not 
been accompanied by a revolution in 
the principles and practice of i^’ofern- 
ments. She made a stand, not h^r 
herself only, but for the world, and 
looked beyond the ,'Tdvantaj^a*s herself 
could receive. Iwen the Hessian, 
thouj^h hired to h^ht aj^^ainst her, 
may live to bless his defeat ; and 
Knj^land, concknrminf^ tlie viciousness 
of its government, rc^joice in its mis- 
carriage. 

As America ¥/as the only spot in 
the wmld wl^ere the pi^n- 

ciple of universal reha'ination could 
bej^’in, so also was it tlie best in the 
natural , world. An assemblage of 
circumstances conspired not only to 
pfive birth, but to Add« j^i)Ltantic 
maturity to its princifdes. The scene 
wl)iclj that country presents to the 
eye of a spectAtorHias somelhinj;’ in it 
whicli f^fenerates and encourai^-es threat 
ideas. Nature appears to him i^u 
maj^nitude. The mighty objects he 
beholds ^ict upon his mind by enlarj^- 
in^ it, *and he par4akes of the ^'•reat- 
ness he contemplate^. Its first 
settlers,^ were emij^rauts from dif- 
ferent ICuropean natK>ns, and of diver- 
sitiod'-pfilfessi-ans of Kelij^if)!!, retirin'^ 
iVvnn the i^^overnmental persecutions 
of the oUl world, and meetinj^ in the 
new, not as enemies, but as brothers. 
'Fhe wants which necessarily ,;iceom- 
pany the cultivation of a wilderness 
produce^ amon^ them a slate of 
society which coulitries harassed 

by the quarrels and intrij^ubs of 
* ^governments had neglected to cherish, 
suclifr a situation man , becomes 
whatJVo ouj 4 :nt. He sees his species, 
npt with the inhuman idea of a 
natural enem\, but as kindred ; and 
the iv^ample shows to the artificial 
world*, that un;Ki must ^o bac^v to 
^ature for inforii^'ation;^ 


I ^rom the rapid ^rog^ress which 
! America makes in ^very species of 
improvenujnt, it is ifational to con- 
clude that, if* the governments of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe had begfuri 
fai a principle *similar to that of 
America, or had not been verf^ early 
corrupted therefrom, those countries 
must by this Timo havx‘ beei) in a.far 
suj^crior condititm to what they are. 
Ag-e after ag'e ha» passed away, for 
nio other purpose than to behold their 
wretchedness. Could wt‘ suppo^ a 
spectator who knew nothing'^of the 
world, an4 wlio was put into it 
j merely to make his observations, h:^ 
!• would take a great part of the old worhl 
to be new, just struggling with the 
dilliculties and hardships pf an infant 
settlement. He could not suppose 
that ^he hordes of miserable poorewith 
which old countries abound could be 
any other than those who had not yet 
had time to provide for them^V-dvcs. 
fat tie would he think they were the 
consequence of what in such countries 
is called government. ‘ ^ 

If, from the more wretched parts 
’of the old world, we look at « those 
which are in an advanced stage of 
improvement, we still find the greedy 
hand of *government thrusting itself 
into every corner and crevice of 
iifdustry, and grasping the spoil of 
'the multitude. Invention is contiiui- 
ally exercis«;d ‘to furnish new pre- 
tences for revenue' and taxation. It 
watches [prosperity as its pikry» and 
peiF.vts none to escape without a 
tribute. 

.•\s revv’^lutions have begun (%nd as 
the probability is always greater 
I against a thing beginwing than of 
proceeding after it lias begun), it is 
} natural to expect that other revolu- 
I tions will follow. The amazing and 
j still increasing expences with whieft 
I old governments are codduetjd,* the 
I numerous wars they engage in or 
I provoke, the embarrassments they 
I throw in the way of universal civiliza- 
1 tion and commerce, and the oppeessipn 
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and •usurpation they practise at 
home, have wearied out the pat tehee 
and exhaustedj the property of the 
world. In siw a sit«ation and with 


poi^essed man of his rij^hts, and he 
is now recovering- them. And as the 
tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in directions contrary to 
•the examples already existityi^, revo-i each other, so also is it in this, 
lutions are to be looked for. I'he^' ~ Ciovermfient founded on a moral 
are become subjects of universal con- 
versation, and may be consij^ered as 
the Order ()/' l/ii’ i/ay.* • 

If systems of ^o\ ernment cai% be 
introduced less expeneixe aiul more 


Ihcorw on a .sysfem of uftivcrsal peaci\ 
on indifcasibic /jcrcdi/ary of 

Man^ is now revolving from west to 
east by a stronger impulse than the 
i^’-overnment of Uie sword revolved 


productix e of i^eneral happiness than from east to west. It interests not 

..I ...1^ r I • . 1 If . . . • . : I • . . 1 ! . I 1 .. 1 .. * : • . 


those which Jiave existed, all attempts 
to Oppose their progress w ill in the , 
, end bd fruitless. Reascai, like time, 
jyill make its own \\ ay, aiul prejiuliee 
will fall in a combat with interest. , 
tf imixersal peace, ci\ ili/at iiai, and* 
commerce are exe?- to be the happy 
lot c^' man, •it camu-tt be accotnplislual 
but by a rexolution in the system of 
j^-oxermyents. All the nuaiat^hical 
j^-overnments are militarx. W'ar is 
their trade, plunder and revenue their 
objeefs. VV’hile such e-ox ernmenl^; \ 
continue, peace has not the absolute 
(fSecunity ol' a dax . W’hat is tlie his- 
torx' of *ill monarchical j^c^x ernments 
but iL disgustful picture of hunir'ffi 
xvretchedness, and the accidental 
respite of a fexv years’ repose? W’earied 
with xvar, and tired xvith human 
butchery, thex' Slit ckix\ 11 to rest, aiul 
called it peace. 'riiis certainly is i 
^Jie conditimi that heaxen intended f 
for «nan ; and if br monarch w j 

xvell mij^ht monarchy be reckone*! : 
amon i^Wu- sins of the [exx's. 

'rile rex'olutions xvliicli^ formerly i 
took^ pl;ice in the xvorld hatl luAfun^ ' 
in Jhem that intcaested the Indk of 
mmik’ind. 'riiey extended only to^a I 
change of persons and measures, but ? 
not of principles, and rose of fell ■ 
amon^ the common I ransactions of; 
the moment. What xve noxv behold | 
pay not impropegly be called a 
^counter rcAH)hifion."' Conquest and j 
tyranrt^S at son^y earlier ' period, dis- j 


particular indixitluals, but nations in 
its pixytjress, and promises a new era 
t<> the human race. ^ 

'I'he d.'ini^-er to xvhich the success of 
rex'olutions is most exposed is in 
at tempt ini,'^ tliem b^'fore the prin- 
ciples on xvhich they procee^^nd the 
auvanta^^es result fri4fi iTiem, are 
sufficient 1)- seen anil understood. 
Almost exerxthin^^ appertaining^ to 
the circumstances of a nation, has 
been absorbed and confounded under 
the ^'■eneral anti mysterious word 
yovcrnmcnl. 1 hou^h it avoids takiiif^ 
to its account the emv*'' >1 ciTftimrts, 
and the mischiefs it occasions, it fails 
not to at roj^^ate to itself xvhatever has 
f^ie appearance of prosperity. It robs 
iiulustry i#f its iKinours, by pedanticly 
makinif itself the cause of itS; effects ; 
and purloins from^ the j^eneral char- 
acter of man,* the merits that apper- 
tain to him as .a j^ocial beinj^-. 

It may tjierefore be of use i^ this 
day of revolutions to discrinfinate be* 
tween those tliin^'^s xvhich are the effect 
of government, and those which arc 
not. 'fhis will be best done by taking" 
a revii^w of society and civilixrtion, 
anil the consequ antes resulting there- 
from, as things disti/ict from what are 
calleiJ governmynls. Hy beginning 
with ibis investigation, we sfjall be > 
able to assign effects to their proper 
s ^lud analyze the Aiass of' 
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RIGHTS OF MAN. 


CHAPTKR I. 

OF SOCIFTV AND CIVIIJSATIOX. 

Great part of that order which 
rei« 4 ’ns amon^ mankind is ‘not the 
elTect of f,''ftverjimcnt. It has its 
t)ri^in in the principles of societ\^ and 
the natural constitution of man. It 
existed prior to tfc>v’ernment» atid 
would exist if the hv'mality of ^»'in'ern- 
ment was abolished, d'he mutual 
dependence and reciprcK'al interest 
which man has upon man, aiul all the 
parts of civili;<ed community upcm 
each other, create that ^'■reat chain c>f 
Ciumectiim which holds it toi^^ether. 
'File landholder, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the 
tratlesman,'^ and everr <^ccupatidu, 
prospers I’))’ the aid which each 
receiv'es fiaim the other, and from tlie 
whole. HJommon interest regulates 
their ci>ncerns, and forrps their law ; 
and the laws which ccumhon usatce 
ordains, ha\ e a j^ reater inlluence th;m 
tht* la.vs cd' tr(n’<«.M'nnient. In line, 
society perl’ofms for it sell almost 
every t hi nt,»‘ which is ascribed ti^ 
^i^veriiment. ^ 

'To understand Uie mature and 
c|uantily*^ of i,»‘Overnment proper for 
man, it is uecessafy to attend to his 
character. y\s nature cieatetl him tor 
social life, she lit, led him for the 
stativ^p ;jhe intended. In all cases she 
made his natiiral wants i^reater than 
his indix'idual powers. No one man 
is capable, withc'nit the aitl c>f Si^ciety, 
of suppl}'ini;* his own wants ; and 
those wants, actini^- upon every 
individual, impel th^; whole of them 
into society, as lyiturally as tjravita- 
tion acts ti> a centre. ' 

fbit she has ^one birtlier. She has 
not only forced man into society by a 
di^versit) of wants which the Reciprocal 
aid of each other can supply, but she 
Ir.is ifnplanted in him a system of 
social affections, wliich, though nc»t 
nece^*sary ta his existence, are essen- 
tial to his bappinossr,^ I'liere is no 


period in life when# this lore for 
soeicly ceases to act. It begins and 
ends with our beinj^. 

If we eJ5[amiwe wit^„ attention into 
the composition and constitution of 
man, the diversity of talents in 
different men for reciprocally accom- 
modating the wants of each other, his 
propensity tp society, and conse- 
quently to preserve the advantag'es 
resulting'- from it, we shall easily 
discover that a ^^reat part of what is 
Called ^^overnment is mere imposition. 

(lovernment is no farther necessary 
than to supply the few cases to which 
si^ciety antV civilization are not con- 
venientl}' competent ; and instances 
’’are not wantinj^- to show, that ever\ - 
thini^- which i;'o\ernment can usefully 
add thereto, has been performed by 
the common consent of societ}', 
without government. 

h'or upwards of two \ ears from the 
ci>mmencement ol the American Whir, 
.>nd io a loni;ei' period in se\ elral of 
the American States, there were no 
established forms of qanernment. 
'The old ejov ernments had been 
abolished, anti the country was too 
much occupied in defence to employ 
its attention in establishing- new 
i^'-ov ernments ; yet durinj^- this inter\ al 
order and harmony u‘jre preserxed as 
iiu'iidate as in any count r\ in luirope. 
d'here is a natural aptness in man, 
and more si> in scK'iety, because it 
^unbraces a t>reater variety of abilities 
and resources, to acciunmod it^ itseh' 
to \\4iate\Vr situation it is ihl 'I'he 
insta'dt formal iy;-o\ ernment is abol- 
ishetl, society b*'i^»'ins to act : a 
f^eneral association’ takes place, and 
common interest produces common 
secimty. 

So far is it from bein^ true, as has 
been pretended, tluit the abolition of 
any forimil government is the disso- 
lution of society, that it acts by a 
contrary impulse, 'uid brint^s the 
latter the closer tci^ether. All that 
part of its organization which it had 
committed to As ^overmjlents, 
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devolve# again ^jpon Ttsell, and acts the natural operation of the parts 
through its medium. W'hen meii, aa j upon each other. 

well from natund instinct as from I .Man» with respect to all those 
reciprocal henefilf;, ha^e habit uateil matters, is more a creature of con- 
tl^emseh es to social and ci\ ilixed lile, I sistencx than he is aware, or than 


there is always enougli^of its principles 
In practice to carry them through any 
chang'es*they may hnd necessarx or 
conxenient to make in their goxern- 
ment. In short, man is so naturalix 
a creature of society that it is almost 
impossible to put hiifi out of it. 

b'ormal goxjcrnmenl makes but a 
small^iart of ci\ ilixed life ; and \\ hen 
ex en the«best that human x\ istKan can 
dex ise is established, it is' a thing 
more in name and idea than in fact. 
It •is to the g'reat and tmulamental 
principles of society aiui ci\ ilixation 
to the comirn#! usage imix ersallx’ con- 
sented.to, and mutuallx' and recipro- 
cally ftiaintained to the unceasing 
circulation of interest, xxhich, passing 
through its million channels, in- 
x'igorat^s the xx hole mass of cix ilixed 
man it is to these thing's, inlinitely 
n^ore t^an to anything which ex en the 
best insliyued gox ernment can per- 
form, that the safety and prosperity 
of tlie indixidual and t)f the xxhole 
depeiuls. 

The more perfect cix ilixat ion is, the 
less occasion haj'i it for g^'ox ernment, 
because the more does it reg^'nlate its 
*oxyi affairs, aiul gox ern itself ; but so 
con^ni/y is the practice pf xdd g'oxern- 
ments to the reason of the- case, that 
th«^ exj^M^es of them increase in the 
proj^ortiSn they ought to uiminksh. 
It is but fexv general laxxs dfat 
civilized life recjuire^, and those of 
c^uchjcc.nmon usefulness, that xvhether 
they are enforced by the forms of 
governments or lU’it, the effect xviU be 
\early the same. If xve consider xvhat 
le principles are that first condense 
irtto society, and what are the 
btives that, regulate their mutual 
intercbiwse aftervx;^irds, xve‘ shall find, 
by the J;ime we arrive at xvhat is 
called goxernment, that nearly the 
xvhjile bf the business is performed by \ 


governments xxould wish him to 
believe. .Ml the great laxx^: of sxH'iety 
are laxvs of nature. 'I'hose of trade 
aiul ccAnmerce, xvhether xvith respect 
to the interci>urse of individuals or of 
nations, are laxvs of^mulual and recip- 
rocal interests. 'fhev are folloxved 
'^md ixbeyetl, because it is the interest 
i^f the parties so to do, anti luU on 
account td any formal laxvs their 
gox ernment s max impt>se or interpt^se. 

Hut lunv often is the natural 
propensity to society disturbed t)r 
de,strt>yed by the t^peratTons t>f gt>vern- 
menf ! When Vhe latter, ciVivsill of 
being ingrafted tui the principles t>f 
the fi>rmer, assumes to exist ft>r 
itself, and acts by partialitaes td' 
faxt>ur and t>j')pressic>n, it beconu*s the 
(Cause vd tlTe mischiefs it ought It) 
prex ent. 

If xve lot)k back ^o the rit)t^i-alui 
tumults xxhich at xarit)us* limes have 
happenetl in haig'lantl, xve shall find 
th.'ft they did not proceed from the 
xxant of <'4 g-oxairnment, but that 
goxernment xvas itself the g^enwr^iting 
cause : instead t^ ct>nsolidating' 
society it tlixitlc*Vl it ; it deprived it of 
lis natural cohesioix, and engeraleretl 
discontents and disorders which other- 
( xvise xvould * not * have tfxislStl. * In 
those associations xvhich men prt>- 
miscuously form for the purpt)se of 
trade, or of any concern in which 
government is totally out of the 
ajuestix^n, and in^ which they act 
I merely on the principles *of wciety, 

I xve see^ hoxv ^naturafly the various 
parties miite ; artd this shows, by 
comparison, that g'overnments, s6 far 
from being^dxvays the cause ori/means 
of order, are often the destrudtio* of* 
it. The riots of lyHo had no other, 
source than the remaiyls o^ those 
prejudices xvhich the governr/%ent 
itself 'had encoarage^. ^i^fit with 
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respect to Eng^land there are^ also 
other causes. 

Excess and inequality o( taxation, 
however disguised in the means, 
never fail to appear in their effects. 
As a great mass of the communityarc ^ 
thrown theVeby into poverty and dis- 
content, they are constantly (^n the 
brink of commotion ; and deprived, as 
they unfortunately are, of the means of 
information, are easily heated to out- 
rage. Whatever the apparent cause^ 
of any riots may be, the real one is 
always want of happiness. It shows 
that somethyig is wrong in the system 
of government that injures the felicity 
by which society is to be preserved. 

Hut as fact is superior tt^ reasoning, 
tile instance of America presents itself 
to contutn these observations. If 
there is a country in the world where 
concord, accvU'ding to common c;il- 
culatid'n, would be least expected, it 
is America. Made jip as it is of 
people from different nations,’ accus- 
tomed to different forms and habits of 
^ovtfrnment,. speaking different lan- 
guages, and more difl'erent in their 
modes of worship, it would appear 
thiit the union of such a people \Vas 
impracticable ; but by « the simple 
oper<Ulon of constructing government 
on the principles of society and the 
rights of man, every difficulty retires, 

c 

* TW‘l part of America which is generally 
called New-Knglaiul, including New-IIarnp- 
shire, M.'issacluisetts, Rhode-Island, and 
Conneclicul, is peopled chiefly by ICnglish 
descendants. In tin* state of New \\>rk, 
about half are l')utch, the rest ICnglish, 
Scotch, aiul Irish. In New Jersey, a mi.vture 
of Kugiish and Dutcl^. with some Scotch 
Irish. ,,In I\*nn.sylvania, alniut one-thiKl .are 
English, auv'ther Vlermans, .and the re- 
m.ainder .Sci>tch and Irish, with some Swedes. 
The States to the southw.ard liaie .a greater 
proportion of English than the middle 
St.atesi, but in all of them there is a mixture ; 

4^ am^ be.vides' those enumerated, there are a 
considerable number of French, .and some 
* few of all the EurotK'.an n, at ions lying on the 
coast. * The lyost numerous religious de- 
no.nination are the Presbyterians ; but no 
one seov is. est '.bitshed above .another, and 
all men are equally cili/ens.* — Author, 
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and all the parts a^e brought into 
cordial unison. There th6 poor are 
not oppressed, tho rich are not 
privilegefd. Industfy is not mortified 
by the splendid extravagance of , a 
court rioting at its expence. Theij* 
taxes are few, because their govern-*® 
ment is just : and as there is nothing 
to render Uiem wretched, there is 
lyything to engender riots and tumults. 

y\ metaphysical man, like Mr. 
Hurke, would ^have tortured his 
invention to discover, how such a 
people could be gov^erned. He -^/ould * 
have supposed that some must be 
managed by fraud, others by force, 
and all by some contrivance ; tnat 
genius must be hired to impose upon 
ignorance, and show and pamde to 
fascinate the vulgar. Lost in the 
abundance of his researches, he would 
haVe resolved and re-resol v^eJ, and 
finally overlooked the plain and easy 
road that lay directly before him. 

One of tile great .advantages of the 
y\merican revolution has been, that it 
led to a discovery of the principles, 
and laid open the imposition of 
gov'ernments. All the revolutions till 
then bad been worked wit'hin the 
atmosphere of a court, and ne\ er on 
the great floor of a nation. The 
parties were always of the class of 
^courtiers ; and whatever was their 
rage for reformation, they carefully 
preserved the fraud of the pro- 
fession. 

In all cases they took care to 
represent government as *a thing 
made up of mysteries, which only 
themselves understood ; and they hid 
from the understanding of thv. natior 
the only thing that was beneficial to 
know, namely, that ooi^crnmcfit is 
I iwihiast tnorv than a national association 
acting on the principles o f society. 

Having thus, endeavoured to show 
I that the social and civjjiized state of 
I man is capable of ^ performing within 
i itself almost everything necessary to 
i its protection and government, it will 
1 be proper, on the other hand to ^ake 
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a review of tho present old j^overn- 
ments, and examine whether their 
•principles and practice are corres- 
pondent thereto. « 


• CIIAPTKR II. 

OF THF OKK.IN' O! THi; VkKSKNT 0L1> 
i:\rs. 

It is impossible that sucli i;o\ ern- 
ments as hav^ hilhertv’i existed in the ! 
» worlft, would ha\ e commenced by any 
^other m6ans than a total \ icdatioti of 
every principle, sacred and nun-al. 
The obscurity in which the origin of 
aft the present old i40\ennnents is 
buried, implies the initjuity and 
disi^^race witlf which they bei;‘an. 'I'he 
origin. of the present i;o\ernment of 
AmeriT'a ^and h'rance will e\e? be 
reineiTibered, because it is hoiu>ur,able 
to record it ; but with respect to the 
rest, e\^in flattery has consit^'-ned them* 
to the tomb of time, without an 
inscription. 

It could have been nodifhcult thiiytf 
in the e^irly and solitary aifes of the 
wc)rld, while the chief employment of 
men was that of attendintc Hocks and 
herds, for a banditti of runians to 
overrun a countiy and lay it under 
contributions. 'riieir power bein^ 
'thus established the chief of the band 
contrived to lose the name of Kobber 
in that of Monarch.; and* hence the 
orij^in of ilonarchy and Kin^^s. 

The origin of the i^»'o\er.nncnl* of 
England, s(.> far as relates to what is 
called its line of monarchy, beint;- one 
'of t^ie latest, is perhaps the best 
recorded. The hatred which the 
Norman invasion and tyranny be^at, 
Tiust have been deeply rooted in the 
ation, to have outlived the con- 
Ivance to obliterate U. Though not 
. courtier will talk of the curfeu-bell, 
not a villag^e in Hiv^-land ha.<i forg-otten 

it. X 

These bands of robbers having 
parcelled out the world, and divided it 


into dominions, began, as is naturally 
the case, to quarrel with each other. 
What at first was obtained by violence 
w.’is considered by others as lawful to 
Jie taken, and a second plunderer suc- 
ceeded the. first. They 5 alternately 
invaded the dominions which each 
had assigned to himself, and the 
brutality with which they treated 
each other explains the original char- 
acter of monarcht. It was rulfian 
.torturing rulfian. 'fhe conqueror 
consideretl the coiujuercd, not as his 
prisoner, but his property. lie led 
liim in triumph rattlii g in chains, 
and doometl him, at pleasure, to 
^slavery or death. As time obliterated 
the history of their brginning, their 
successors assumed new ap»^‘’'‘rrnces, 
to cut off the entail of their disgrace, 
but their principles and objects 
rcm.'iincd the same. What ^it first 
was plunder, assumed the softer name 
of revenue^ ai-#d the power originally 
usurped, they affected to inherit. 

I'roni such beginning of goyeri\- 
menls, what could be expected but a 
continued system of war and extor- 
tion ? It has established itself into a 
trade, 'fhe vice is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, but is the 
common principle of, all. There does 
not exist witljjn such govefnments 
sulficieut’ stamina whereon to engraft 
^eformation ; and * the shortest and 
most elfectuil remedy ifci tc^'’b^gin 
anew. 

What scenes of horror,- what per- 
fection of initjuity, present themselves 
in contepiplating the character and 
reviewing the history of such govern- 
meius ! If we would delinaate human 
nature with Uj baseness of heart and 
hypocrisy of countenance that reflec- 
tion would shudder at and humanity 
disown, they are kings, courts, and 
cabinets that must sit for the portrait.' 
Man, naturally as he is, with all his 

* “ A stamina " in the carfiest editions, but 
altered xo “sufficient stamliYA” in the aes enth, 

-H. H. Ik 
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faults about him, is not up to the 
character. 

Can we possibly suppc^se that if 
f'overnmetits had orif^inated in a 
rif^ht principle, and had not an interest 
in pursuinf^t a wron^ one, the world 
could have been in the wretched and 
quarrelsome condition we ha\C seen ; 
it ? What iFulucement has the farmer, 
while folk)winf; the ploiij^di, to lay 
aside his peaceful pursuits, and 
to war with tlie farmer of another*, 
country? or what inducement has 
the manufacturer ? What Is dominion 
t(^ them, or tt'j any class of men in a 
nation? Does it add an acre to any 
man’s estate, or raise its value? 
Are tu^t conqulst and del eat eacli of 
the .‘^^/frvrifrorice, aiul tj^xes the never- 
failiiif^' ctmsequence ? 'flu^ui^^h this 
reasonin)^' may he j^ood tt) a nation, 
it is not so to a ^o\'ernment. ar 
is the riiaro table of ^''overnments, 
and nations the dupes\W the ^^'une. 

11 there is anstluJi^L;' to wonder at 
in this miserable scene iif j^c^vern- 
ments more ihaii miylit be expected, 
it is the proi^''ress which the peaceful 
arts of agriculture, manufacture v^nit 
ea>mmeree have m.i^le beneatli such a 
loni 4 ‘ accumulat in^'' load v)rdiscoura^''e- 
ment and i>ppiatssion. It serves to 
slunv tfiat instinct io animals does 
not iK't with sti\au 4 er impulse than 
the principles i)t society and civill/a’- 
tioit opjratt in mac.. ihider all dis- 
coui*ai^ements, he pursues his object, ’ 
ami yields' to nothinj;' but impossi- 
bilities. 

C’llAP'rKR 111. 

I 

OF THF Ol.n A\n NKW SVS TFMS OF 

. va>VFKNMFN r, 

^Nowiing can appear more contra- 
dictory thaiV the principles on which 
the old t;-ovcrnments bei^an, and the 
coiuhtiv^'ii Uv wliich society, civ ihzation 
and commerce^ are capable of carrying 


ipankind. Governnu5ht, on fhe old 
system, is an assumption of power, 
for the ag^randizem^ent of itself; on'^' 
the new a delegation of power for 
the common benefit of society. The 
former supports' itself by keeping up 
a system of war ; the latter promotes 
a system of peace, as the true means 
of enriching a nation. The one 
encourages national prejudices ; the 
other promotes .’iniversaf society, as 
the means of universal commerce, 
'fhe one measures its prosperity by 
the quantity of revenue it extorts;' 
the other proves its excellence by the* 
small tjuantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and 
new whigs. If he can amuse himself 
with childish names and distinctions, 

I shall lun interrupt his pleasure. It 
is not to him, but to the Abbe .Sieves, ^ 
that 1 address this chapt^u*. I am 
already engaged to the latter gentlo- 
man to discuss the subject of mon- 
'*archical g‘v>vernment ; and as it 
naturally iH'curs in comparing the 
c»ld ami new sv stems, 1 make tills 
the oppvu'tunity of presenting to him 
my observations. 1 shall occF'sionally 
take Mr. Burke in mv way. 

'riunigh it might be proved that 
the sys‘em of gnnernment now called 
the NKW is the most ancient in prin- 
ciple of all that have existed, being 
founded on the orig'inal inherent 
Rights of Man ; yet, as tyranny and 
the swvu'd have suspended the exercise 
of thos** rights for many 'enturies 
p.' St, it serves better the purpose of 
distinctivni to call it the than to 

claim the right o\' calling It the old. 

'I'he first g-eneral distinction between 
those two systems is that the one 
now called the old is hcni/i/ary, either 
i in w hole or in part ; and the new is 
j entirely rcf>rt\scu/(ithc. It rejects all 
i hereditary g-ovCrnment : 

hirst, .'\s being an frnposition on 
mankind. 

I Secondly, ;\s inadequate to the 
I purposes for which governnient is * 
1 necessary. 
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With respect to the hrst of these 
heads — Itcannoube proved bv what 
rijfht hereditary e’^’>ve^iiment coidd 
bej^in ; neither does there exist within 
jhe compass of mortal power a rij^hi 
to establish it. Man has no authority^ 
over po?iterity in matters of personal 
rij^'ht ; aiul, therefore, no iltan or 
body of men had, or can have, a 
rig^ht to set up hereditary i^overli- 
ment. W'ere eveit oursehes to come 
a^ain into existence, instead of beinj^ ' 
succ^'ded by posterity, we ha\e not 
now the«ri^^ht of takinj^ ft iun oiirseh es 
the rij^'^hls which would the^j be inns. 
Cfn what j^'-round, then, do we pretLiul 
tft take them from others? 

All hereditary i40\ernnient is in its 
nature tyraiwiy. An heritable crown, 
or an heritable throne, or b\- what 


I heretfitary monarchical system. It 
is a system of mental h'velihii^\ It 
indiscriminately admits every species 
o! character to the satne authority, 
^’ice and virtue, ignorance and 
wisdom, in short, every ^piality, j^ood 
or bad. is put on the same level. 
Kiui^^ succeed each other, not as 
ratii>nals, but as animals. It si^ni- 
lies not what their mental or moral 
characters are. l*an we then be 
surprised at the abject state of the 
human miiul in monarchical ct^imtries, 
w hen the eminent itself is formed 
i>n such an abject leva'dint; sn stem ? 
It had no lixetl character. 'I'o-tlay it 
is ^>ne tiling ; ti^-nuniawK it is si>me- 
thin^ else. It chai?^es with the 
teirjper of every succeetlinpc‘ohV?ilual, 
and is subject to all the varieties of 


other*tanciful name such ihin^'^soinay 1 
be* callecf, have no other sij^nilicant ' 
expLlnation than that mankind are i 
heritaBle property. d'o inherit 
government, is to inherit the people, 
^is if ^ley were ilocks and herds.* 

With pespect to the second head, 
that of beiiiip inadeejuate to the pur- 
poses for which jpovernment is neces- 
sary, we have t>nly to consider what 
government essentially is, and com- 
pare it with the circumst;\nces to 
which hereditary succession is subject. 

Ciovernment ouj^^ht to be a thinj^ , 
jflways Ml full maturity. It ou^'^ht to 
be so constructed as to superior to 
<dl thC accidents I’o which individual 
man is Subject ; and, therelitre, Iiuredi- 
tary succession, by beinjp subject to 
them ali^ is the mp'ist irref,''ular and 
imperfect of all the systems of ^overn-^ 
ment. * | 

W’e have htard the Rights of J^Ian ! 
called a level liti^ system ; but the ; 
only sj stem to which the word , 
^tvvelUng is truly ajiplicable, is the ! 
* 

.' Thit was the first of the paragraphs ' 

upon which the Attortiey-General relied in the ■ 
procectfing^s aji^^ainst Thomas Paine ; and it 1 
was, .therefore, omj^ted from the cheap ] 
S^^monris’ edition published in the "^kme 
year. — H. B. B. 


each. It is i4i>\\‘rnment throuj^h the 
meilium of passions and a<;iidents. 

It appears under all the various 
characters *of ^hiklhotnl, tlecrejiitude, 
dotai^e ; a thini^ at nurse, in leadinj^- 
strincts, or in crutches. It reverses 
the w'ludesome ortfer i*tf nature. It 
occasi«.)nally puts children over men, 
a«d the conceits of nonajpe over 
wisdom an^tl expei;ience. In short, we 
cannot conceive a more ri>.liculnus 
lij,;;'ure of ^xn ernmeat , than hereditary 
successiem, in> all its cases, presents. 

C ould it be madi; a decree in uat ure, 
or an edict rejpistcJred in heaven, and 
man could ‘‘know it, that vir’fuo* and 
wisdom should invariably apperUiin to 
hereditary succession, the objections 
to it wanild be removed ; but when we 
see thiUt nature acts as if she disow ned 
and sported with the hereditary 
system ; that the mental char;ictcrs of 
successors, in all countries, are below 
the aveja^^e of hifman understandin^p ; 
that one is a tyrant, another aiv idiot, ’ 
a third insane, ;ind some ^11 three** 
tojpether, it is if. possible ;4tta^ 
confidence to it, when reason in mi^n 
has power to act. , 

It is not to the Abbe Sieyes t^at I 
need apply this, rea.‘A>ni*»jp t b^ has 
already saved me Jhat trouble 
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giving* his own opinion upon the case. 
“If it be asked,’ says he, “what is 
my opinion with tespect to hereditary 
right, 1 answer, Without hesitation, 
that, in good theory, an hereditary 
transmission of any power or office, 
can never accord with the laws of a 
true representation. Hereditat-yship 
is, in this sense, as much an attaint 
upon principle, as an outrage upon 
society. But let us,” continues he, 

“ refer to the history of all elective 
monarchies and principalities : is 
there one in which the elective mode 
is not worsfe than the hereditary 
succession ? ” 

As to debating on which is the 
worse of the two, it is admitting both 
to be'^bcw! *cand herein ,we are agreed. 
The preference which the Abb^ has 
given is a condemnation of the thing 
that he< prefers. Such a mode of 
reasoning on such a subject is in- 
admissible, because it finaliy amounts 
to an accusation upon Providence, as 
if, she had left to man no other choice 
with respect* to' government than 
between two evils, the best of which , 
he admits to be “ an attaint upen 
principle, and an outrg-ge upon 
society.” 

Passing over fov the present all the 
evils and mischiefs which monarchy 
has octfasioned in (^he world, nothing 
can more effectually prove its useless- 
ness' ihra s^te of civil gover 7 tme 7 it, 
than making it hereditary. Would 
we make any office hereditary that 
required wisdom and abilities to fill 
it ? ,and where wisdom and abilities 
are not necessary, ^ such an office, 
whatever it may be, is superfluous or 
insignificant.* ‘ ^ 

Hereditary succession is a burlesque 
Upon ' monarchy. It puts it in the 
most ri^culous light, by presenting it 
a'o anooflke w'hich any child Or idiot may 
fill. It requires some talents to be a 
commoiv mechanic ; but to be a king 
requires only the animal figure of 
man— i»a j^rtr of ^^reathing automaton* 
/^ his snperstitioi^ may last a few years 


more, but it cannot long resist the 
awakened reason and interest of men,. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a stickler' 
for monarchy, not altogether as a 
pensioner, if he is one, which L. 
believe, but as a political man. He 
has taken up a contemptible opinion 
of mankind, . who, in their turn/ are 
taking up the same of him. He 
considers them as a herd of beings 
that must be governed by fraud, 
effigy, and show ; and an idol. would 
be as good a figure of monarchy with - 
him as a man. I will, however, do „ 
him the justice to say that, with 
respect to America, he has been very 
complimentary. He always coiw 
tended, at least in my hearing, that 
the people of America' were morel 
enlightened than those of England, 
or G'f any country in Europe , and 
that therefore the imposition of shew 
was not necessary in their goVern* 
.ments. 

Though the comparison between 
hereditary and elective mon^rchyj 
which the Abb^ has made,, is un- 
necessary to the case, because the 
representative system rejects both ; 
yet, were I to make the comparison, I 
should decide contrary to what he has 
done. c: 

The civil wars which have originated 
from contested hereditary claims ar^ 
more numerouji, and have been more 
dreadful, and of longer continuance, 
than those which have been occasioned 
by election. All the civil wars in 
Frdnce arose from the hereditary 
system ; they werg either produced by 
hereditary claims, or by the im^r<fec- 
tion of the hereditary form, which 
admits of regencies, or monarchy at 
nurse. With respect to England, its 
history is full of the same misfortunes. 
The contests for^ succession between 
the houses of York andp Lancaster, 
lasted a whole century ; and others of 
a similar nature have renewed them- 
selves since that period. Those of 
171^ and 1745 were of the sam^ kind. 
The succession war for the crown of 
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* Spain embroiled almost half Europe?) 
•The disturbances in Holland are 
g’enerated from the hereditaryship 

n of. the Stadtholder. A government 
' , Galling itself free, with an hereditary 
/office, is like a thorn in the flesh, that 
. produces* a fermentation which en- 
deavours to discharge it. , 

But I might go further, and place 
also foreign*^ wars, of whatever kind, 
to the same cause. It is by adding 
the evil of hereditary succession to 
»^at’t3f monarchy, that a permanent 
family interest is created, whose con- 
stjjnt objects are dominion and 
revenue. Poland, though an elective 
mSnarchy, has had fewer wars than 
those which arc hereditary ; and it is 
the only government that has made a 
voluntary essay, though but a small 
one, tb reform the condition of^he 

* country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of 
the defects of the old, or hereditary 
systems of government, let us com- 
pare it. with the new, or representative 
system. . 

The , representative system takes 
society and civilization for its basis ; 
nature, reason, and experience for its 
guide. 

Experience, in 'all ages anS in all 
countries, has demonstrated that it is 
'irr^possible to controul nature in her 
distribution of mental .powers. She 
gives them as she pleases. ^Whatever 
is 'the by which she, apparently 

to us, scatters them among^mankhid, 
that ryle remains a secret to man.^^It 
wouj^ be as ridiculous to attempt to 
yix the ftereditaryship of human beauty^ 
as of wisdorh. Whatever wisdom^ 
I constituently is, it is like a seedJess 
I plant ; it may be reared when it 
\ appears, but it cannot be voluntarily 
I produced. There is ^always a suffi- 
j ciSney somewhere in the general mass 
of society for all purposes ) but with 
respect lo the parts of society, it is 
continually changing its place. It 
risffs ili one to-day, in another tb- 
^ morrow, and has most probably 


visited in rotation every family of the 
earth, and again withdrawn. 

As this is in the order of nature, 
the order of government must neces- 
i^sarily foll(3w it, or government will, 
as we see it does, degenerate into 
ignorance. The hereditary system, 
therefore, is as repugnant to human 
wisdom as to human rights ; and is 
as absurd as it is unjust. 

As the republic of letters brings 
■forward the best literary productions, 
by giving to genius a fair and universal 
chance ; so the representative system 
of government is calculated to pro- 
duce the wisest laws, by collecting 
wisdom from where it ^an be found. 

I smjle to myself when I contejnjplate 
the ndiculous in.^ignificance mio wtiich 
literature and all the sciences would 
sink, were they made hereditary ; and 
I carry the same idea into govern- 
ments. An hereditary governor is as 
inconsistent' as an hereditary author. 

I know not whether Homer or Euclid 
had sons ; but I will ^venture aii 
opinion that if they had, and had left 
their works unfinished, those sons 
coflld not have completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence ,of 
the absurdity of hejeditary govern- 
ment than is seen in ’the descendants 
of those men, in any line of life, who 
#)nce were famous?,"^ Is there scarcely 
an instance i,n which there is a 
total reverse of the character It 
appears as if the tide of mental 
faculties flowed as far as ft could in 
certain channels, and then forsook its 
course ^nd arose in others. How 
irrational then is the hereditary 
system, which estabjishes channels 
of power, in company with which 
wisdom arefuses to flow I By con- 
tinuing this absurdity, man is per- 
petually in contradiction wrth h^self p 
he accepts, for a king,^ or a diief 
magistrate, or a legislator, a person’ 
whom he would not for % con- 
stable.^ , » ^ 

It appears to general observation^ 
that revolutions create genius and ' 
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talents ; but those events do no more ! 
than brin^»- them forward. 'Fhere is | 
existiniLf iti man a mass of sense lyinj;' ! 
in a dormant state, and which, uniess : 
somethinj^ excites to adtion, wifi i 
descend to him, in that conditiiai, to 
the J4'rave. As it is to the advantaj^-e j 
of society that the whole (^f its | 
faculties should he employed, the* j 
construction of i^'^avernment uii^ht \o 
be such as to hrin^^ forward hy a ^ 
quiet and re^'^ular operation, all that 
extent of capacity which never fails to 
appear in rev;olutions. 1 

'This cannot take place in the insipitl ; 
state id* heretlitary ^'•i>vernment, not j 
only because i^ prevents, hut hecaiise'i 
it i\nt(Uate‘S to henumh. When t?ie : 
mind of agnation is lAn\'ed ilown hy ; 
any political superstition in its t^-overn- 
ment, such as hereditary successioii 
is, it liNses a consiilerahle portion of 
its powers on all .jolher subjects 
and objects. Mereilitnry succession 
requires the same obedience to itfiio- 
t^ance as to,>visdAMn ; and when once 
tile mind can hrinq iiself to pa\ this 
indiscriminate reverence^ it desceiuls 
below the stature ol mental manhood. 

It js fit to be qtcaL oi ly in little i 
thinqs.*^ It acts^ a treacUery upon | 
itself, and suffocates tlie sensations | 
that urqe to detection. | 

'rhouqh the an/;ient qovernmeivl;^ ' 
prei’cnt to us a miseranje picture of ! 
the condition of man, there is one 
which above all others exempts itself j 
from the general description. I mean j 
the democracy of Athenians. We ! 
see more to atlmire, and less to con- i 
demn, in that qivat, exlraordh.iary , 
people than in anything which history i 
affords.* , i 

Mr. Hurke is so little acquainted i 
with constituent principles of govern- ; 
ftnent, \ hat he confoiuvds democracy 
and* represeutation together. Repre- 
sentation w^^s a thinq unknown in 
the ancient Vlemocracies. In those 
the mass .of ^the people met and 
•ienacted laws (grammatically speaking) 
in the first person. Simple democracy i 


Vvas no other than the common hall of 
the ancients. It signifies the form as 
well as the , public principle of thef 
g-overnment. As those democracies 
increased in population, and the ter» 
ritory extended, the simple demo- 
cratical form became unwie'ldy and 
impracticable ; and as the system of 
ry presen ‘at ion was not known, the 
consequence was, they eilher degene- 
rated con\’ulsi\'ely into monarchies or 
became absorbed into such as then 
existed. Had the system of fc'prc’ 
sentation been then understevod, as it 
now is, thVre is no reason to believe 
that those forms of g'lnernment now 
called monarchical or aristocratieal 
would ever have taken place. It was 
the want of siune method to con- 
solidate the parts of society after it 
became \oo populous and too exten- 
sive for the simple democratical form, 
and also the lax and solitary condition 
of shepherds and herdsmen in other 
parts of the world, that afforded 
opportunities to those unnatural 
modes of g'overnment to begin. 

As it is necessary to clear away the 
rubbish of errors into which the 
subject of government has been 
thrown, I shall proceed to remark on 
some others.* 

It has always been the political 
craft of courtiers and court-govern- ' 
ments to abuse something which 
they called republicanism ; but what 
republicanism was or is tbef never 
attempt I "* explain. Let us examine 
.1 little into this case. 

'fhe only forms of government arc 
Uie democratical, the aristoc.^aUcal, 
the monarchical, and ‘what is nc)W 
called the representative. 

What is called .a republic is not 
any particular form of government. 
It is wholly characteristical of the 
purport, matter or obje t for which 
governmerit ought to be instituted, 
and on which it is to be employed : 
KKs-pi BLic A. the public affairs, or the 
public good ; or, literally translated, 
the public thing. It is a word of a 
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good original, relerring to what ought 
to be the char^ter and business of 
government ; and li^ this sense it 
is naturally opposed to the word 
, monanhw which has a base original 
signification. It means arbitrary 
power* in an individual person ; in 
the exercise of' which, ^ aiul 
not the rcs-f>nh/ic(i, is the oi>ieet. ^ 
Kvery ifinernment that does not 
act on the principle? of a republic^ or, 
in other wo^ds, that does not makc^ 
*»l;he^/'r.s-/>///V/<v/ its whole and side 
object,* is not a g^ood go\ eminent. 
Repul'ilican go\ eminent i^ no other 
til an go\ eminent established and ci>n- 
^uctetl tcM' the interest ^>1 the j'>ubhc, 
as well individually as ccdlect i\ eb . 
It is lud necessarily connected with 
any particular form, but it mc»st 
naturally associates with the ia*pre- 
S).*ntati\ J form, as being best calcu- 
lated to secure the end for which a 
natioil is at the expense cd supjiortin^ 
it. 

^ V'a^ious forms td' gi>\ emment have 
aflected ^o stile themseb es a republic. 
Poland calls itself a republic which is 
an hereditary aristocracy, w ith what is 
calletl an electix e monarchy. 1 lolland 
calls itself a republic wliicli is chiefh' 
aristocratical, ^ith an htueditarv 
stavlthoKlershij').'**^ Ibit the g^overn- 
' ment of America, which is wholly on 
tTie sxstem of represgiitatimi, is the j 
only real republic, in chai^icter and ii^i 
[Vacti^'^that now exists. Its govern- | 
ment ifas no other id^jec^* thai> the ; 
public business of the nation, •find I 
theretore it is properly a republic ; ^ 
I aiuC tile Americans ha\ e taken care*, 
that THIS, and no other, shall always I 
be the object bf their gm ernmenl, by ! 
their rejecting- everything^ hereditary, I 
and establishing- g-overnnient on the ^ 
^^’steili of representation only. ! 

• I hose w lip ha\ e said that a republic 
i.s.not of govcrnmeiil calculated 

for coimtriesof great extent, mistook, 
in the first place, the business of a ; 
gc^vei^ment for d’ fonn of govern- i 
ment ; for the res-publica equally 
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j appertains to every extent of territory 
: and population. .And, in the second 
place, if they meant anything witit 
respect to form, it was the simple 
^tlemocratical form, such as was the 
I mode id government iif tlie ancient 
democracies, in which there was no 
I representation. 'I'Ik case, therefore, 

' is lud that a rej'niblic cannot beexten- * 
i si\e, but that it i^innot be extensive 
' on the simple tlemocralical form ; and 
the cjuestitm n.-iturally piesents itself, 
is (be best form of i^ovt’ rumen/ 
/<>r eomiue/iui^ t/ie Ki:s-ri: lu.icA, i>r the 
priu.ic iirsL\'i:ss a/ ti mition, offer if 
becomes too exti'usive oml pipulous for 
tJie stfuple tienuH rotieuI form ? 

, It cannot be monarch v, because 
mifiiarchy is .'♦ubject to .al^ifrjection 
of the same amount to which the 
simple (.lemocratical form was subject. 

It is possible that an iitdividual 
may lay downpi system of principles, 
on w hich ^government shall be con- 
stitutionally established to any extent 
of territoi'N . d'his js no more tlian 
an operation of the mmd, acting by 
,its own powers. Hut the practice 
u^on those principles, as applying- to 
the varioi4s aiub numerous circum^ 
stances of a nation, its agrk:gTrure, 
manufacture, tradef commerce, etc., 
etc., reijuires*a kiunvledg^e of a dif- 
^ferent kind, and ^which can Ite had 
only from ^ the various P«'y't^ of 
society. It is* an as^emlflag^e of 
practical knowledge, which no* indi- 
\ idual can possess 4 and tfierefore the 
monarchical form is as much limited, 
in useffll practice, from the incom- 
pet^Micy of knovjedge, as was the 
democratical form ^rom * thc^ multi- 
plicity^of popfilation. riie one degene- 
rates, bf' extensmn, into confusion ; 
the other int*) ignorance and inca- 
pacity, of* w hich all the .grej^t moi^- * 
archies are an evidence. I’ne ^^on- 
archical form, thereforcycould n*ot be 
a substitute for the /demoeratical, 
because it has equal incowx enienClcs. 

Much less ci^jld it when 1nad|i 
hereditary. This is tfie most effectuarS 
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of all forms to preclude knowleclge. 1 
Neither could the high democratical 
mind have voluntarily yielded itself 
to be governed by children and idiots, 
and all the motley insignificance of' 
character wlfich attends such a mere 
animal system, the disgrace and the 
reproach of reason and of man. ^ 

As to the aristocratical form, it has 
the same vices and, defects with the 
monarchical, except that the chance 
of abilities is better from the pro- 
portion of numbers, but there is still 
no security fpr the right use and 
application of them.^* 

Referring them to the original 
simple democracy, it affords the true 
data ^f^gm which government on a 
large scale can begin. '^It is incapa’ble 
of extension, not from its principle, 
but from the inconvenience of its 
form ; And monarchy and aristocracy, 
from their incapacity. Retaining, 
then, democracy as the ground, and 
rejecting the corrupt systems of 
monarchy an(J aristocracy, the repre- 
sentative system naturally presents 
itself; remedying at once the defects, 
of the simple democracy as to form, 
^nd the incapacity » of the,, other two 
witll'respect to knowjedge. 

Simple democracy was society 
governing itself without the aid of 
secondary mean... By ingrafting 
representation upon democracy, we 
arrive kt a system of government 
capable of embracing and confederat- 
ing all the various^ interests and every 
extent of territory and population ; 
and that also with advantages as 
much superior to hereditary govern- 
ment, ‘as the republic of letters is 
to hereditary literature.^ , 

It is on this system that the American 
government is founded* It is repre- 
sentatiljm ingrafted upon democracy. 
It Ifas fixed the form by a scale 
parallel in a^ cases to the extent of 
‘ ’V, ' 

* Fpr a«chat*act"r of aristocracy the reader 
’s referred to thq Jii^Us of Man. Part I, 
p. 62, — Author.* ». 


the principle. What Athens was in 
miniature, America \y]ll be in, magni- 
tude. The one was the wonder of 
the ancient world ; the other is 
becoming the admiration and model ^ 
of the present. It is the easiest of 
all the forms of government • to be 
understood and the most eligible iti 
practice, and excludes at once tfie 
ignorance and insecurity of^he heredi- 
tary mode, and the inconvenience of 
Pthe simple democracy.' 

It is impossible to conceiv-a 
system of government capable ol^ 
acting over such an extent of terri- ‘ 
tory, and such a circle of interests, 

' as is immediately produced by th '3 
operation of representation. France, 
great and populous as it^is, is but a 
spot in the capaciousness of the 
system. It is preferable to sample 
democracy even in small territories, 
Athens, by representation, would have 
putrivalled her own democracy. 

That wliich is called government, 
or rather that which we ought to con- 
ceive government to be, is no more 
than some common centre, in which 
all the parts of society unite. This 
cannot be accomplished by any method 
so conducive to the various interests 
of the community as by the represen- 
tative system. It concentrates the 
knowledge necessary to the interest • 
of the parts, and of the whole. 
places govc.rnment in a state of con- 
stant maturity. It is, as has rilready 
been ob::erved, never young, never 
old*. It is subject neither to nonage 
nor dotage. It is never in the cradle 
nor on crutches. It admits nc^t of a 
Reparation between knowledge and 
power, and is superior, as govern- 
ment always ought to be, to all the 
accidents of individual man, and is 
therefore superior to what is'’ called 
monarchy. ' / 

A natior is not a body, the figure 
of which is to be fepresented by the 

The woixls “ and model ” are abf^nt f**om 
the modern editions. — H, B. B. 
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humaif body, b*t is like a body con- government, the next in succession 
tained within a circle, having a should not be born a child, but a man 


• common centre fh which every radius 
' meets ; and that centi^ is formed by 
representation. To connect represen- 
.tation with what is called monarch)* 
is eccentric government. Represen- 
tation * is of itself the dejjegated 
monarchy of a nation,* and cannot 
debase itself by dividing it v4th 
another.* • ^ 

Mr. Burke has two or three times, ^ 
in his -parliamentary speeches, and in 
■4»s ‘^blication, made use of a jingle 
, of wortis that convey ^o ideas. 
Speaking of government, he says : | 
“It is better to have monarchy for 
, ifs basis, and republicanism for its 
corrective, than republicanism for its 
basis, and rtionarchy for its correc- 
tive.” If he means that it is better 
to ccftre^t folly with wisdom ^han 
wisdom with folly, I will no otherwise 
contend with him, than that it would 
be much better to reject the foll>^ 
entirely. 

• But*what is this thing which Mr. 
Burke c«.lls monarchy ? Will he 
explair^it? All men can understand 
what representation is ; and^that it 
must necessarily include a variety of 
knowledge and talents. Byt what 
security is there fi!)r the same qualities 
on the part of monarchy ? or, when 
tlys monarchy is a child, where then 
is the wisdom ? What d5es' it know 
about government ? . Who then is the^ 
nwnarcl^or where is the monarchy? 
Hf it is to be performed by regen 4 :y, 
ft proves to.be a farce. A regency is 
i mpck species of republic, and the 

E ^hole f)f monarchy deserves no bettea 
escription. It is a thing as various 
las imagination can paint. It *has 
Vne of the stable character that 
jpveriynent ought to possess. Every 
«p 5 Ccession is a revolution, and every 
regency a lounter-revolution. The 
whole df it is a scene or perpetual 
court cgbal and intrigue, of which 
Mr. Burke is himself an instance. 
To«re^er monarchy consistent wilh 


at once, and that man a Solomon. 

It is ridiculous that nation^ are tO 
^wait and, government be interrupted 
till boys grow to be men.# 

Whether I have too little sense to 
see, %r too much to be jmposed upon ; 
whether I have too much or too little < 
pride, or of anything else, I leave out 
of the question ;* but certain it isj 
that what is called monarchy, always 
appears to me a silly contemptible 
thing. I compare it to something 
kept behind a curtain^ about which 
there is a great deal of bustle and 
, fuss, and a wonderful air of seeming 
solemnity ; but when,53y an accident, 
the* curtain happens to ^Ut^Sned, 
and the company see what it is, they 
burst into laughter. 

In the representative system of 
government, nothing of this can 
happen. Lik(? the nation itself, it 
possesses a perpetual stamina, as 
well of body as of mind, and presents 
itself on the open thSatr^ of the world 
in a fair and manly manner. What- 
•e\^er «ire its excellencies or defects, 
they Jire visible tc^ all. It exists not 
by fraud and mystery ; it deal^ 
cant and sophistry#; but inspires a 
language that* passing from heart to 
heart, is felt and u^erstood. • 

^ We must shut* our eyes against 
reason, we must, basely degrti^e*our 
understanding, not to see the folly of 
what is called monarchy. • Nature is 
orderly in all her works ; but this is 
a mode pf gove/’nment that counter- 
acts nature. It turns the progress 
^ of ttie human facilities upside* down. 

It subjects age to fte governed by 
childreh, and wisdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the representative 
.system is •always parallel wUh the 
order and immutable laws* of /latcire,* 
and meets the reason of man in every 
part. For example ; — ^ , 

In the American federal govern- 
ment, rfnore powe|^ is delegatet! te the 
President of the United States than^ 
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to any other individual membeH: of 
congress. He cannot, therefore, be 
elected to this office under the ag'e of 
thirty-five years. By this time the 
judgment of man becomes matured, 
and he has ^ved long enough to be 
acquainted with man and things, and 
the country with him. But on the 
monarchical plan (exclusive of the 
numerous chances there are against 
every man born hito the world, of 
drawing a prize in the lottery of 
human faculties), the next in succes- 
sion, whatever he may be, is put at 
the head of a (Viation, and of a govern- 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. 
Does this appear like an act of 
wisdom? Is \t consistent with the 
propi'^rfdiguity and the manly chara(^tcr 
of a natioil? Where is the propriety 
of calling such a lad the father of the 
people? In all other cases, a person 
is a minor until the ag'e of twenty-one 
years. Before this petnod. he is not 
entrusted with the management of 
an acre of land,' or with the heritable 
pVoperty of flock of sheep or an 
herd of swine ; but wonderful to tell ! 
he may at the age of eighteen years' 
be trusted with a nation. ^ 

-That monarchy ?s all a bubble, a 
mere court artifiqe to procure money, 
is evident (at least to me) in every 
character in which it can be viewed. 
It would be impoi&ble, on the rational' 
system* ^of representative ^government, 
to piake out a bill of expences to 
such an e^normous amount as this 
deception admits. Government is not 
of itself a very chargeable institution. 
The whole expence of the federal 
government of America, founded, as ' 
I have already said, on ^the system of 
representation, andr extending <over a 
country nearly ten times as' large as 
England, is but six hundred thousand 
<doll^irs\ or tfne hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. 

I presumoxthat no man in his sober 
sepse Will edmpare the character of 
^kingsdof, Europe with t,hat of 
^ General Washiijgton. Yet in France, 
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and also in England, dthe expence of 
th^ civil list only, for the support of 
one man, is eight tin'i’es greater than 
the whole expence of the federal 
governmlent in America. To assign 
,a reason for this appears almost 
impossible. The generality of the 
people ^ of America, especially the 
poor, are more able to pay taxes 
thjui thc.-i generality of people either 
in France or England. 

But the case is, that the represen- 
tative system dififuses such a body of 
knowledge throughout a natioff,’ 
the subject of governmentj as to 
explode ignorance and preclude impo- 
sition. The craft of courts cannot 
be acted on that ground. There fs 
no place for mystery ; nowhere for it 
to begin. Those who are not in the 
representation know as much of the 
natdre of business as those who are. 
An affectation of mysterious impor- 
tance would there be scouted. Nations 
^can have no secrets ; and the Isecrets 
of courts, like those of individuals, 
are always their defects. , 

In the representative system, the 
reason for everything must publicly 
appear. Every man is a proprietor 
in government, and considers it a 
necessary part of his business to 
understand. It concerns his interest, 
because it affects his property. He 
examines the cost, and compares it* 
with the advantages ; and above ail, 
he does nor adopt the slavish custom 
of following what in other l-overn- 
mynts are called leaders. 

li can only be by blinding the 
understanding of man, and making 
\him believe that government k. j omeo 
wonderful mysterious^ thing, that 
excessive revenues are obtained. 
Monarchy is well-calculated to ensure 
this end. It is the popery of govern- 
ment, a thing kept up to amuse the 
ignorant and quiet themunto taxes.' 

The government of a free country, 
properly speaking, is not in the 
persons, but in the laws. The enacting 
ot those requires no great experce ; 
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and \\^en the}^ are administered 4he 
whole of civil gfovernment is performed 
— the rest is all court contrivance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF CONSTITUTIONS. 

That men^mcan distinct aii& sepaftite 
things wlien they ♦Jpeak of constitu- 
tions and of governments, is evident 
or arc those terms distinctly ai)^ 

" Heparat^ly used ? A constitution is 
• not the act of a government, but of a 
people constituting a government ; 
jyid government without a constitu- 
tion is power without a right. 

All power^ exercised over a nation 
must have some beginning. It must 
either^ be delegated or assu^ned. 
There are no other sources. All 
delegated power is trust, and all 
assumed power is usurpation. Time^ 
does not alter the nature and quality 
of either. 

• In fie wing this subject, the case 
and circutnstances of America present 
themselves as in the beginning of a 
world ; and our enquiry into the 
origin of government is shortened by 
referring to the facts that ha\’^3 arisen 
in our own day. We have no occa- 
^sion to roam for information into the 
olisciire field of antiquity, nor hazard 
ourselves upon conjecfur% We arc^^ 
brought at once to the point of seeing 
gcfvernm^it begin, as if we liad li.ved 
in the beginning of time. The rf'Cal 
volume, not of history, but of facts, 

IS di»e^tly before us* unmutilated by 
Contrivance or,the errors of tradition.* 

I will here concisely state the com- 
mencement of the American constitu- 
tions : by which the difference between 
constitutions and governments will 
su^ciently appear. • 

It may noube improper ^o remind 
the’ reader that the United States 
of Amfrica consist of thirteen 
separate states, each of which estala- 
lish^d ^ government for itself, after 


the ^ieclaration of independence, done 
the 4th of July, 1776. Each state 
acted independently of the rest, in 
forming its government ; but the 
• same general principle pervades the 
whole. When the several state 
governments were formed, they pro- 
ceeded to form ^he federal govern- 
ment that acts over the whole in all 
matters which coi^ern the interest of 
the whole, or which relate to the 
intercourse of the several states with 
each other, or with foreign nations. 

I will begin with giving an instance 
from one of the state governments 
(that of Pennsylvania), and then pro- 
ceed to the federal govermnent.* 

^ The state of Pennsylvania, though 
neifrly of the b»ime extent ctT territory 
as England, was then divided into 
^nly twelve counties. Each of these 
counties had elected a comnfittee at 
the commencement of the dispute 
w\th the Engfish Government ,* and 
as the city of Philadelphia, which also 
had its committee^ was the most 
central for intelligence, ft became the 
^centre of communication to the several 
ccuinty committees. When it became 
necessary proc(«ed to the formati oq^ 
of a government, the commkt^P^ of 
Philadelphia proposed a conference of 
all the committees, to be held in that 
ity, and which mejbthc latter t?nd of 
uly, 1776. * . 

Though these cfbmmittdbs had been 
elected by the people, they were* not 
elected expressly for the purpose, nor. 
invested with the authority, of forming 
a constitution ; and as they could not, 

, consistently with ^ic American ideas 
of right, assume suclj a p'oweS*, they 
could only cotifer upon the matter, 
and pul i4 into a train of operation. 
The conferees, therefore, did no more 
than state •the case, and ijecowimend^ 
to the several counties to erect •six 
representatives for eacl^ count/, to 
meet in convention at Philadelphia, 
with powers to form a canstitutilJn, 
and prt)pose it fo» pulflic considfera-^ 
tion. ? 
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This convention, of which Benj 4 :min 
Franklin was president, having- met 
and deliberated, and agreed upon a 
constitution, they next ordered it to 
be published, not as a thing estab-r 
lished, but for the consideration of 
the whole people, their approbation 
or rejection, and then adjourneci# to a 
stated time. When the time of 
adjournment was expired, the con- 
vention re-assembled, and as the 
general opinion of the people in 
approbation of it was then known, 
the constitution was signed, sealed, 
and proclaimed, on the authority of 
the people^ and the original ii\strument 
deposited as a public record. The . 
convention theh appointed a day for 
the gehcfi4l election of the repret'eh- 
tatives who were to compose the 
government, and the lime it should 
commehce ; and having done this 
they dissolved, and returned to tlieir 
several homes and occupations. 

In this constitution were laid down, 
rM*st, a decL'iration of rights ; then 
followed tho^forrii whicli tlie govern- 
ment should have, aiul tlie powers 
which it should possess the authorjty 
^^of the courts of oudicatpre and of 
jurib.i -rthe manner in which electiiais 
should be conduc’ted, juul the propor- 
tion of representatives'to the number 
of clA:tors - the ^'nie which each suc- 
ceeding assembly^ should contiinieV 
which *‘was* one year \he invule of 
levying, and the accounting for the 
^ expendituie, of public money -of 
appointing public ofllcers, etc., etc. 

No article of this constitution could 
be altered or infringed at the dis- 
cretior. of’ the government that' was 
to ensue. It was to the government 
a law. But as vV would have been 
unWise to preclude the benefit of 
^experi{^nce,^ and in order also to 
pre/erii the accumulation of errors, 
if auy should be found, and to pre- 
serve ca unison of government with 
th^ circunviitances of the state to all 
the constitution provided that 
- ^ at the expirattpn of ever>* seven years, 


a gonvention should be elected ’Tor the 
express purpose of revising the con- 
stitution and makfng alterations, 
additions or abMitions therein, if any 
such should be found necessary. 

« Here we see a regular process — a- 
government issuing out of a constitu- 
tion, fq^rmed by the people in their 
original character ; and that constitil- 
ticftx serving- not only as an authority, 
but as a law of coi^troiil to Ihe govern- 
/tnent. It was the political bible of 
the state. Scarcely a family was 
without it. Every member ot "til,, 
government had a copy ; andTiothing 
was more common when any debase 
arose on the principle of a bill, or on 
the extent of any species of authority, 
than for the members to take the 
printed constitution out of their pocket 
and read the chapter with which such 
matter in debate was connected. 

Having thus g-iven an instance 
from one of the states, I will show 
\he proceedings by which the ‘^federal 
constitution of the United States 
arose and was formed. 

Congress, at its first two meetings, 
in September, 1774, and May, 1775, 
was nothing more than a deputation 
from the leg-islaturos of the several 
provinc's, afterwards states ; and had 
no otlier authority ^than wh«at arose 
from common consent, and the 
necessity of its acting as a pul^lic 
body. In everything- which related 
to the internal atfairs of America, 
congress went no further thu'i^to issue 
re^:ommeiHlations to the sev'eraJ 
provincial assemblies, who at dis- 
cretion adopted t,hem or not. Nothing 
iOn the part of congress wa*i com# 
pulsiv'e ; yet in this situation, it was 
more faithfully and affectionately 
obeyed than was any government in 
Europe. This instance, like that of 
the national rassembly of iFrance, 
sufficient! V shews, that- ‘the strength 
v^f government does not consist of 
anything within itself, but in the 
attachment of a nation, the 

interest which the people feU in 
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Supporting it. When this is test 
government is hut a child in power, 
and though like the yld government 
of France it may harass individuals 
Tor a while, it but facilitates its own 
fall.* 

After the declaration of indepen- 
dence it became consistent ^ith the 
principle on which repi^^sentayve 
governmett is founded, that the 
authority of congiljss should be de- 
fined and esyiblished. Whether tha^ 
^^hority should be more or less than 
congress t h e n d i sc r e t i o n a r i ly e x e r c i set! , 
was not the question. It was merely 
tfte rectitude of the measure. 

• For this purpose, the act called the ' 
act of confederation (which was a sort 
of imperfects federal constitution) was 
proposed, and after long deliberation 
was (ioncl tided in tlie year ijSm It 
was not the act of congress, because 
it is repugnant to the principles of 
representative government that 
body should give power to itself. 
Conggjss first informed the several 
states of the powers which it con- 
ceived were necessary to be invested 
in the finion, to enable it to perform 
the duties and services required from 
it ; and the states severally agreed 
with each other, *ind concenfrated in 
congress those powers. 

• It may not be improper to observe 
tlfat in both those inst^inces (the one 
of Pennsylvania, and the »fther of the^ 
U/»ited*S{ates) there is no such thing 
as an idia of a compact b<y,^veen« the 
people on one side and the go>^T'n- 
ment bn the other. ^Tfie compact was 
^that*o& the people with each other tot 
produce and ct)nstitute a government. 
To suppose that any government •can 
be a party in a compact with the 
whole people is to suppose it to have 
c^istefice before it can have a right to 
exist. The pnly instance in which a 
compact can take place b^tw'een the 
people and those who exercise the 
govemifient is that the people shall 
pa3^ them while the/ choose to emptey 
them. 


Grovernment is not a trade which 
any man, or any body of men, has a 
right to set up and exercise for his 
own emolument, but is altogether a 
‘trust in fight of those Ijy whom the 
trust is delegated, and by whom it is 
always resumable. It has of itself no 
righre ; they arc altogether duties. 

Having thus given two instances of 
the original form.Uion of a constitu- 
tion, I will shew the manner in which 
both have been changed since their 
first establishment. 

The powers vested j^i the govern- 
ments of the several states, by the 
state constitutions, were found upon 
experience to be too t^eat, and those 
\;ested in the federal governijipt^ by 
thif act of cil^ifederation, Tioo little. 
The defect was not in the principle 
but in the distribution of power. 

Numerous publications, Hi pam- 
phlets and in ^newspapers, appeared 
on the propriety and necessity of new 
modelling the federal government. 
After some time of publjc discussiofi, 
carried on through the channel of the 
•press, and in conversations, the state 
ol^V^irginia, experiencing some incon- 
venience with respect to comrm^i;,, 
proposed holding a^ continenPcilT^n- 
ference ; in consequence of which, a 
deputation frbm five or six of the 
f>tate assemblies n^t at Annap<Slis, in 
Maryland, 1^86. This meetii^,* not 
conceiving itselT sufiTicic^ntly autho- 
rized to go into the bu.smess *of a 
reform, did no more than state •theic 
general opinions of the propriety of 
the mea?jure, and recommend that a 
contention of all trfie states should be 
held the year following. * 

The^onverftion met at Philadelphia 
in May,« 1787, of which Geperal 
Washington was elected president. 
He was not at that tima co^necte 4 
with any of the .state government^, or 
with congress. He delivered up his 
commission when the w^r ended, and 
since then had lived a private, citi%n. 

The* convention*went deeply info 
the subjects ; and having, after a 
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variety of debate and investigalTion, 
agreed among themselves upon the 
several parts of a federal constitution, 
the next question was, the manner of 
giving it authority and practice. t 

For this p^irpose they did not, like 
a cabal of courtiers, send for a Dutch 
Stadtholder, or a German Elector ; 
but they referred the whole matter to 
the sense and interests of the 
country.^ 

They first directed that the pro- 
posed constitution should be pub- 
lished. Secondly, that each state 
should elect S. convention expressly 
for the purpose of taking it into 
consideration, and of ratifying or 
rejecting it ; arid that as soon as the 
apprbbaticvrn and ratifi/ration of r.ny 
nine states should be given, that 
those states should proceed to the 
electioirof their proportion of members 
to the new federal government ; and 
thc'it the operation of *lt should then 
begin, and the federal government 
cease. 

The severiLl s£ates proceeded ac- 
cordingly to elect their conventions. 
Some of those conventions ratili^xi' 
the constitution (by very large 
rnajhl^ities, and two or three unani- 
mously. In others there were much 
debate and division oS opinion. In 
the Massachusetts convention, which 
met at. Boston, the' majority was not 
above ' hinetS3en or ^twenty in about 
three hundred members ; but such is 
J:he nature' of representative govern- 
*ment, that it quietly decides all 
matters by majority. After^^ the de- 
bate in the Massachusetts convention 
was closed, and the vote taken,'^ the 
objecting members rose cind declared : 

“ That though they had argUed a fid 
voted against it because certain parts 
appeared tojhem in a different light to 
%)hcft they appeared to other members ; 

* Thi§ and tfte two preceding paragraphs 
forfi^ed the sec(S>nd part of the information 
against (Pa^ifte ; ^^but it was only thought 
lecessary to omit tht' final one from the 
Symonds edition. ^H. B. B. 
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yet^ as the vote had decided in favour 
of the constitution as proposed^ they 
should give it the ^*same practical 
support as if thiy had voted for it. ’ ’ 

As soon as nine states had con-„ 
curred (and the rest followed in the 
order their conventions were elected), 
the old /abric of the federal govern- 
ment was taken down, and the new 
erected, oi which General Washington 
is president. In t;his placS I cannot 
(.help remarking that the character and 
services of this gentleman are suffi- 
cient to put all those men called kihg^ 
to shame. , While they are receiving 
from the sweat and labours of man- 
kind a prodigality of pay, to which 
neither their abilities nor their 
services can entitle them, he is 
rendering every service in his power, 
and refusing every pecuniary reward. 
He accepted no pay as comrr^inder-in- 
chief ; he accepts none as president 
of the United States. 

^ After the new federal constitution 
was established, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, conceiving that some pr#rts of 
its own constitution required to be 
altered, elected a convention ^or that 
purpose. The proposed alterations 
were published, and the people con- 
curring therein, they were established. 

In forming those’ constitutions, or 
in altering them, little or no inconveni- 
ence took place. The ordinary course 
of things was not interrupted, and the 
^advantages have , been much. It is 
always tj:ie interest of a fa!;^'great2r 
number of people in a nation to have 
things right than to let them remain 
wrong ; and when public matters are 
"open to debat^, and the public 
judgment free, it will not decide 
wrong, unless it decides too hastily. 

In the two instances of changing 
the constitutions, the governments 
then in being were not actors either 
way. Government has cno right to 
make itseif a party in any^ debate 
respecting the principles or njodes of 
forming, or of changing, constitutions. 
It is not for the benefit of thc^e who 
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exercise the powers of government 
that constitutions, and the govern- 
ments issuing Trom them, are estab- 
lished. In all those Shatters the right 
• of judging and acting are in those, 
who pay, and not in those wbo 
receive. 

A constitution is the prop^ty of a 
nation, and not of those who exercise 
the government. All the cS!¥stituliions 
of America are declared to be estab- 
lished on the authority of the people 
In Prance, Hhe word nation is used 
‘Instead of the people ; but in both 
cases S. constitution is a^thing ante- 
cedent to the government, and always 
^istinct therefrom. , 

In England it is not dilTicult to 
perceive that everything has a con- 
stitution, except tlie nation. Every 
society and association that is estab- 
lish eci fifst agreed upon a numBer of 
original articles, digested into form, 
which are its constitution. It then 
appointed its officers, whose powers 
and authorities are described in that 
•constitution, and the government of 
that society then commenced. Those 
officer^, by whatever name they are 
called, have no authority to add to, 
alter, or abridge the original articles. 
It is only to the constitutigg power 
that this right belongs. 

h'rom the want of understanding 
tjie difference between a constitution 
and a government. Dr. Tohnson and 
all writers of his description 
always, ^wildered themselves. They 
could not but perceive that#fliere rgust 
necessarily be a controuling {?ower 
exij^ting somewhereij and they placed 
thi^ ift the discretion of the persors* 
exercising the government, instead of 
placing it in a constitution formetl by 
the nation. When it is in a constitu- 
tion ij has the nation for its support, 
and thje natural a»id the political 
controuling«powers are together. The 
laws \^hich are enacted *by govern- 
ments • controul men only as indi- 
viduals, but the nation, through its j 
cofisti^ution, conirouls the wHble | 


government, and has a natural ability 
so to do. The final controuling power, 
therefore, and the original constituting 
power, are one and the same power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have ad- 
vanced such a position ifi any country 
where there was a constitution ; and 
he i j himself an evidence that no such 
thing as a constitution exists in 
England. But it may be put as a 
question, not improper to be in- 
vestigated, That if a constitution 
does not exist how came the idea of 
its existence so generally established.* 

In order to decide tiiiis question, it 
is necessary to consider a constitution 
in both its cases : — First, as creating 
a government and giving it powers. 
S<icondly, as regulating a^d overtrain- 
ing the power's so given. 

If we begin with William of 
Normandy, we find that th^ govern- 
ment of England was originally a 
tyranny, founded on an invasion and 
conquest of the country. This being 
admitted, it will then appear that the 
exertion of the mitioia at different 
periods to abate that tyranny and 
render it less intolerable, has been 
credited for a constitution. 

Magna \^harta* as it was cajjerl (It 
is now like an almanack of tlTe same 
date), was ng more than compelling 
the government to renounce aj5art of 
^its assumptions, i^t did not create 
and give pciwers^ to goveil'nmgnt in the 
manner a constitution does ; buj; was, 
as far as it went, of the ^^ature of a 
re-conquest, and not a cons?Ttntiui*«f 
for could the nation have totally 
expelled the usurpation as France has 
doae its despotisAi, it woi^d then have 
had a constitution t9 form. 

Th»* history qf the Edwards and 
• 

* This aqd the three following paragraphs 
formed the third part of J;he Attorney- 
General's information, and are on#(tted from 
the Symonds edition with this explanation : 

“ Here follow on page 52 A)f the original 
edition four paragraphs^ makirfjg about 
eighteen lines of the same close printttg as 
in this^edition. Th<^ are*a c^ntmuaAion ^ 
the argument which shows the manner TOu 
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the Henries, and up to the commence- 
ment of the Stuarts, exhibits as many 
instances of tyranny as could be acted 
within the limits to which the nation 
had restricted it. The .Stuarts r 
endeavoured to pass those limits, and 
their fate is well known. In all those 
instances we see nothing of a <con- 
stitution, but only of restrictions on 
assumed power. ^ 

After this, another William, de- 
scended from the same stock, and 
claiming from the same origin, gained 
possession ; and of the two evils, 
Janies and Whiiam^ the nation pre- 
ferred what it thought the least ,* 
since, from circumstances, it must 
take^ one. The*act, called the Bill of 
Riglifs,’^Cofaes here intQiview. What 
is it but a bargain which the parts of 
the government made with each other 
to divide powers, profits, and privi- 
leges ? You shall have so much, and 
I will have the rest ; aifd with respect 
to the nation, it said, for your share 
YOU shall have the rij^ht of petitioning. 
This being the ^case, the Hill of 
Rights is more properly the bill of 
wrongs aiid of insult. As to what is 
,j:allcd the conventi(cn parliament, it 

< u 

which restrictions ifpon power origrinally 
assumed, have been mistaken for a constitu- 
tion. IJut as those p.nragraphs are put into 
the information, and- ,will publicly appear 
with the pleadings thereon, when the 
prosebufuSn slKill be brDught to an issue, 
they are not verbally recited here, except 
ti\o first ^f^^them which is added in the 
»’»^'^''':,.l ‘notc, for the purpose of shewing 
the spirit of the prosecuting party, and the 
sort of matter which has been sele<tted from 
the work for prosecution. N. B. — The whole 
of the several paragrtephs taken from,. the 
work for this purp^jse does not amount to 
two pages of the same printing as in this 
edition, and where Iheycoccur in the briginal 
edition they will be noticed in thfs.” After 
reciting the first paragraph in a note, Paine 
c^ontinues ; ” Query : Does the prosecuting 
party^eaVi to dwiy that instances of tyranny 
were acted by the Edwards and Henries ? 
Does he tneait^ to deny that the Stuarts 
end^voured to i pass the limits which the 
nation had presc^bed ? D«>es he mean to 
n^ve k lioetlous in any^ person to sdy that 
tfieydid?*’ 


wae a thing that made ftself, an^ thcr 
made the authority b)^, which it acted. 

A few persons got together, and 
called themselves by that name. 
Several of them had never been 
efected, and none of them for the 
purpose. 

Fromrthe time of William a species 
of governmerTt arose, issuing out of 
thijrcoaliffon Bill of Rights ;.and more 
so since the corruption introduced at 
(^e Hanover succession, by the agency 
of Walpole, that can be aescribed by 
no other name than a despotic legisla-^ 
tion. Though the parts may embarrass 
each other, the whole has no bounds ; 
«and the only right it acknowledges 
out of itself is the right of petitioning. 
Where then is the constib,ition either 
that gives or restrains power ? 

It is not because a part of the 
government is elective, that makes it 
less a despotism, if the persons so 
elected possess afterwards, as a 
parliament, unlimited powers. Elec- 
tion in this case becomes separated 
from representation, and the' can- 
didates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any i.ation, 
reasoning on its own right, would 
have thought of calling these things 
a constitution^ if the c^ of constitution 
had not been set up by the govern- 
ment. It has got into circulation like 
the words bore and quisy by being 
chalked up jn the speeches of Parlia- 
ment, as those words were on whidow- 
shutters and door-posts ; but >Jrhatever 
the* constitution may be in other 
respects, it has undoubtedly been the 
most productive machine of taxation 
fhat was ever invented. The taxes in 
France, under the newi constitution, 
are not quite thirteen shillings per 
head,* and the taxes in England, 

* The whole amount of the assessed taxf% 
of France, for the present year, is three 
hundred milKons of livres, which is twelve 
tntlltons and a half sterling ; ^d the 
incidental taxes are estimated at three 
milHons, making in th.: whole fifteen millions 
and a half*, which, among twew«ty-toor 
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undcr*what is tailed its present c^n- “tVmerica,” says he (in his speech 
stitution, are forty-eigfht shillings and on the Canada constitution Bill)» 

• sixpence per hedU — men, women, and “ never dreamed of such absurd 
' children— amounting !b nearly seven- doctrine as the 

teen millions sterling, besides the Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, 

• expences of collecting, which are ! and advances his assertfons and his 

upwards of a million more. | premises with such a deficiency of 

In a* country like Englam^ where j judgi^ient, that without troubling 
the whole of the civil government is i ourselves about the principles of 
executed by the people of c'\>ry ti^vn philosophy or [politics, the mere 
and count}^y meaivi of parish ofiicers, logical conclusions they produce are 
magistrates, quarterly sessions, juries, •! ridiculous. For instance : 


and assize, without any trouble to 
Vv'hafis called the government or any 

• other eXpence to the revenue than the 1 
salary of the judges, it is astonishing 
how such a mass of taxes can be 
employed. Not even the internal 
defence of the country is paid out of 
the revenue. On all occasions, 
whether real or contrived, recourse is 
contiiTuayy had to new loans and new 
tafxes. No wonder, then, that a 
machine of government so advan- 
tageous to the advocates of a court^ 
should be so triumphantly extolled. 
No winder, that St. James’ or St. 
Stephen’*# should echo with the 
continual cry of constitution ! No 
wonder, that the French revolution 
should be reprobated, and the res- 
ptiblica treated with reproach ! The 
red book of Englafid, like the red book 
of France, will explain the reason.' 

1 will now, by way 'of relaxation, 
turn a yiought or two to ^r. Burke. ’ 
I ask hi|#pardon for neglec;^ing him 
so long. • 

• 

millions of people, is *not quite thirteen 
^hillingstper head. France has lessened her^ 
taxes since the# revolution, nearly nine 
millions sterling# annually. Before ^thc 
revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of 
upwards of thirty per cent, on all articles 
brought into the city. This tax wa.s collected 
al? the city gates. It was taken off on -the 
of last May, and the (^tes taken down. 

Author.* ^ 

* What Vas called the' livre or the 

red bool^ ifi France, was not exactly 
simiUu* to* the court calendar in England ; 

* but it sufficiently shewed how a great pai^ 
dith% taies was layishecL— 


If governments, ;is Mr. Burke 
asserts, are not founded on the 
Rights of Man, and ate founded on 
{fNV rijrh/s at all, they consequently 
must be founded on the right of 
sonicf/iifiir that is man. What 
tfiesi is that soigiething? • ^ 

Generally speaking, wc know of no 
other creatures that inhabit the earth 
than malt and beast ; and in ,'fll cases 
where only two things offer them- 
selves, aiuhom? must be admitted, a 
negation proved on any one, amounts 
to an affirmative on the other ; and 
therefore, Mr. Bufke, * by proving 
against the Rights of Man proves in 
*bq^alf of the beast ; and consequently, 
proves tha^ government is a beast ; 
and as difficult things sonaoj^mes 
explain each other, •we now see the 
origin of keeping wild beasts in the 
'ower ; for they ^rtainly can^^be of 
o other use than fo shew the origin 
of the goverfimei>t. They ar^ in the 
’ place of a constitution. O, John Bull, 
what honours thou hast liy^l** ibv not 
being a wild bea.st. Thou mightesi, 
on Mr. Burke’s system, have been in 
the Tower for life.^ 

lf*Mr. Burke’s arguments have not 
weight enough to k&p one serious, 
the fault js less mwie than his ; and as 
I am willing to make an apolog^^ to 
the reader for the liberty 1 have taken, 

I hope Mr. Burke will aLso miike#his 
for giving the cause. • 

Having thus paid Mrf Burke the 
compliment of remembferipg himf I 
return Jto the subject. • 
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From the want of a constitutidn in 
Eng-land to restrain and regulate the 
wild impulse of power, many of the 
laws are irrational and tyrannical, and 
the administration of them vague and^ 
problematicch. 

The attention of the government of 
England (for I rather chuse to ^ill it 
• by 'this name than the English 
government) appears since its political 
connection with Ciermany to have 
been so completely engrossed and j 
absorbed by foreign affairs, and the | 
means of raising taxes, that it seems 
to exist for** no other purposes. 
Domestic concerns are neglected ; 
and with respect to regular law there. 

. is scarcely such a thing. 

Afimtst^ every case^ now must be 
determined by some precedent, be 
that precedent good or bad, or whether 
it properly applies or not ; and the 
practice is become so general as to 
suggest a suspicion, fnat dt proceeds 
from a deeper policy than at first sight 
appears. 

Since the* rev\>lution of America, 
and more so since that of France, this 
preaching up the doctrines of prece- 
dents, drawn from,*imes and circum- 
stairvA's antecedent to those events, 
has been the stifdied practice of the 
English government, 'fhe generality 
of those precedv^uts are founded on 
principles and opinions, the reverse m 
what they ought; and* the greater 
distance of time they are drawn from’ 
suspected. But by 
associating those precedents with a 
superstitious reverence for ancient 
things, as monks shew relics and call 
them holyt the generality of mankind'" 
arc deceived intb the de; ign. Govern- 
ments now act as rf they were iiiVaid 
to a\vaken a single reflection in man. 
They are softly leading him to the 
sepulchre of precedents to deaden his 
faculties and call attention from the 
scene tpf resolutions, Thev feel that 

* This par.'igraph 1 as the fourth item in 

the indictment against Paine.— H. B. B. I 


c 

he, is arriving at krks)wledge ^Taster 
than they wish, and their policy of 
precedents is the barometer of their 
fears. This political popery, like the 
ecclesiastical popery of old, has had 
its day, and is hastening to its exit. 
The ragged relic and the antiquated 
precedent, the monk and the monarch, 
will moulderr4^ogether. 

Gover<^flient by precedent, without 
any regard to thp principle of the 
1 precedent, is one of the vilest systems 
that can be set up. In numerous 
instances the precedent ough't 
operate as^a warning, and not as an 
example, and requires to be shunned 
instead of imitated ; but instead of 
I this, precedents are taken in the lump, 
and put at once for constitution and 
for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedents is 
polii5y to keep man in a^ state of 
ignorance, or it is a practical con- 
fession that wisdom degenerates in 
^'governments as governments increase 
in age, and can only hobble along by 
the stilts and crutches of precedents. 
How is it that the same persons who 
would proudly be thought wiser than 
their predecessors appear at tfie same 
time only as the ghosts of departed 
wisdom ? Mow strangely is antiquity 
treated ! To some purposes it is 
spoken of as the times of darkness 
and ignorance, and to answer others, 
it is put for th.e light of the world. 

If the Uoctrine of precedents is to 
be followed, the expences of'^gove»'n- 
meht nead not continue tfie same. 
Why pay men extravagantly, who 
have but little t^^ do ? If everything 
that can happen is already iw prece^ 
dent, legislation is at an end, and 
precedent, like a dictionary, determines 
every case. Either, therefore, govern- 
ment has arrived at its dotage, and 
requires to by, renovated, or all tne 
occasions for exercisii\^ its wisdom 
have occurred. ' 

We now see all over Europe, and 
particularly in England, the curious, 
phaenomenon of a nation looking one 
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way, and the government the othei*— 
the one forward mnd the other back- 
ward. If governmenfc> are to go on 
by precedent, while nations go on by 
.improvement, they must at last conn; 
to a final separation ; and the sooner, 
and thfe more civilly they determine 
this point, the better.* . 

Having fhus spoken of constitutions 
generally, as things distinct from^ 
actual, goveriaments, let us proceed lo^ 
C 3 *isRier the parts of which a con- 
, stitutioft is composed. 

Opinions differ more on tliis subject 
than with respect to the whole. That 
if nation ought to have a constitution, 
as a rule, for the conduct of its 
government •is a simple question in 
which all men not directly courtiers, 
will cfgree. It is only on the tom- 
pgnent part that questions and 
opinions multiply. 

Hut^his difficulty, like every olhei> 
will diminish when put into a train of 
(jeing ^rightly understood. 

The fir;?t thing is, that a nation h.as 
a right to establish a constitution. 

* Whether it exercises this right in 
the most judicious manner at first is 
quite another case. It exercises it 
ag'reeablyto the juKlgment itpossesses; 
and by continuing to do so, all errors 
will at last be exploded. 

^When this right is established in a 

* In #-^land the ’ improvements in 

agricuUuitj, useful arts, manufat^ures,^ and 
commerce, have been made in o^positior^ to 
the gegius of its government, which ijfthat 
of following precedents. It is from the 
^enter^r^e and industry of the individuals, , 
and their numetous associations, in which,* 
tritely speaking^ government is neither 
pillow nor bolster, that these improvenibnts 
have proceeded. No man thouglit about 
government, or who was /«, or who was only 
v*hen h« was planning or executing those 
things ; and all he had to liope, with respect 
to governmen#, was that it would let him 
alone. Three or four very silly ministerial 
newspapers are continually offending against 
the spirR of national improvement, by 
ascribing it to a minister. They may with 
asnAich^ruth ascribe this book to a minister. 
-—.Author. 


nation, there is no fear that it will be 
employed to its own injury. A nation 
can have no interest in being wrong. 

Though all the constitutions of 
VXmerica are on one gene^il principle, 
yet no two of them are exactly alike 
in their component parts or in the 
distriT>ution of the powers which they 
give to the actual governments. 
Some are more,* and others less 
complex. 

In forming a constitution, it is first 
necessary to consider wh.at are the 
ends for which g-overniiient is neces- 
sary ? Secondly, what are the best 
means, and the least cxpencive, for 
accomplishing those eyds ? 

• (lovernment is nothing moi\Vl^^**i a 
national assoc^ition ; and Hie object 
of this association is the g'ood of all, 
as well individually .as collectively. 
Every m.an wishes to pursue his 
occupation^ anil to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours and the produce of his 
property in pe.ace and safety, and 
with the least iii^s.Hiljle expenc^. 
When these thing's are accomplished, 
sail the objects for which g'overnment 
oitght to be established .are .an- 
swered. • • 

It has been customary to cTln’sider 
g'overnment under three distinct 
general he.ads. 'I'lie leg'isl.ative, the 
I'xecutive, and thc^iidici.al. 

But if W(^ permit our judg^iaejit to 
act unincumbere’d by the h.abjt of 
multiplied terms, we can perceive no 
more than two divisions of 
which civil government is composed, 
namely fliat of legislating or enacting 
law^, and that • of exijcuting or 
administering them. hver^'thing, 
therefcv'c, a|>pertaining to civil 
government, classes itself under, one 
or other of these two divisions. 

So far as regards the ejcccution oi 
the laws, that which is cafled^*the 
judicial power, is strictly^nd prdpcrly 
the executive pow(5r of ^very country. 

It is that power t(^ wjjicji every 
individual has to^apfjeal, and v^hiclli 

causes the law to be executed ; neither 

* 
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have we any other clear idea with 
respect to the official execution of the 
laws. In England, and also in 
America and France, this power 
begins with the magistrhte, and^ 
proceeds up through all the courts of 
judicature. 

I leave to courtiers to explain^what 
is meant by calling monarchy the 
executive power, k is merely a name 
in which acts of government are done ; 
and any other, or none at all, would 
answer the same purpose. Laws 
have neither i^^ore nor less authority 
on this account. It must be from the 
justness of their principles, and the 
interest which, a nation feels therein, 
tha^ they derive support ; if they 
require any other than this, it is a 
sign that something in the system of 
government is imperfect. Laws 
difficuir to be executed cannot be 
generally good. 

With respect to the organization of 
the legislative powevy different modes 
h^ve been , adopted in different 
countries. In America it is generally 
composed of two houses. In France 
it consists but of one, but in bcfth 
countries it is whdrily by .epresenta- 
tion.^^" 

The case is, that mankind (from 
the long tyranny of assumed power) 
have liad so feK' opportunities of 
mak-'ng the necessary trials on modes 
and principles of government, in order 
to discover the best, that government 
beginning to he knowny and 
experience is yet wanting to deter-^ 
mine many particulars. 

The objections against two hopses 
are, fir^t, that there is an inconsistency 
in any part oL a whole legislature, 
coming to a final ^determination by 
vote on any matter, whilst that 
ttnttery with respect to that wholcy is 
yet 6nly'^in a train of deliberation, and 
consequent!}*^ open to new illustra- 
tions. ‘ ^ * 

^econ^dly; Jhat by taking the vote 
:n. ekch, as a separate body, it always 
admits of the possibility, is often 
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thfe case in practice, that the minority 
governs the majoritiy, and that in 
some instanceSf to a degree of great 
inconsistency. 

^ Thirdly. That two houses arbitrarily’ 
checking or controuling each other is 
inconsistent ; because it cannot be 
proved^ on ^the principles of just 
rej^csenjfation, that either should be 
wiser or better than the ot?;er. They 
may check in the wrong as well as in 
^the right — and thereforq, to give the 
power where we cannot give- 
wisdom to use it, nor be assured of 
its being rightly used, renders the 
hazard at least equal to the pre- 
caution,* 

* With respect to the two houses, of 
which the English Parliament is composed, 
they appear to be effectually influencf^d into 
one, and, as a legislature, to have no 
temper of its own. The minister, whoever 
he at any time may bo, touches it as with an 
opium wand, and it sleeps obedience. 

But if we look at the distinct abilities of 
the two houses, the difference will appear so 
great, as to shew the inconsisteVicy 
placing power where there cc.n be no 
certainty of the judgment to use it. Wretched 
as the state of representation is in England, 
it is manhood compared with what is called 
the house of Lords ; and so little is this nick- 
named house regarded, that the people 
scarcely inquire at any t^me what it is doing. 
It appears also to be most under influence, 
and the furthest removed from the general 
interest of the nation. In the debate on 
engaging in the -Russian and Turkish war, 
^the majority in the house of peers in favour 
of it was upwards of ninety, w^e.. in the 
other hous'^, which is more than rouble its 
numbers, the majority was sixty-three. 

The proceedings on Mr. Fox’s bill, 
respecting the rights of juries, merit also 
. to be noticed. The persons called peers 
*fvere not the objects of that bill. They are 
already in possession of ,more privileges 
than that bill gave to others. They are 
their own jury, and if any of that house were 
prosecuted for a libel, he would not suffer, 
even upon conviction, for the first offence 
Such inequality in ^iaws ought not to exist :n 
any country. The French coKstitution says. 
That the la'm. is the same to every individual, 
whether to protect or to punish. All are equcU 
in its si^t-r-Author,* ' 

The nrst twelve o*' thirteen lines of this 
note made the next item in -the infc«‘inalioii 
against Paine. — H. B. B. 
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The objecfion against a siagle 
house is^ diat is always in a con- 
dition of committing^ itself too soon. 
But it should at the same time be 
remembered, that when there is ai 
constitution which defines the powet-, 
and establishes the principles within 
.which a legislature shall actf there is 
already a more effectual^ check pro- 
vided, an^ more powerfully operating, 
than any other dieck can be. For 
example, • 

^.Were a b*il to be brought into any 
of th^ American legislatures similar 
to that which was passecf into an act 
by the English parliament, at the 
•commencement of George the First,* 
to extend the duration at the 
assemblies #to a longer period than 
they now sit, the check is in the 
con^itution, which in effect say% TArcs 
far shaM thou go a7id no further. 

But in order to remove the objection 
agaiiist a single house, that of actiryg 
with too quick an impulse, and at the 
same time to avoid the inconsistencies, 
in sSme cases absurdities, arising 
from tVo houses, the following, 
meth<^d has been proposed as an 
improvement upon both. 

First, to have but one representa- 
tion. • 

Secondly, to divide that representa- 
tion, by lot, into two or three parts, f 
• Thirdly, that every proposed bill 
shall be first debated ii> those partj 
by sugcc^ssion, that they may become 
t!he heifrers of each other, hut without 
taking any vote. After *whicl^* the 
wholb representation to assemble for 
a yej^eral debate S.nd determination 
by vote. • • 

To this proposed improvemenl; has 
been added another, for the purpose 
of keeping the representation in the 
•state^f constant renovation ; which is 
fhat one-third of the Representation of 
each ijpuntry shall go j)ut at the 
expiration of one year, and the 
numbdf be replaced by new elections. 
Another third at the expiration of /he 
S^^cotiH year replaced in like manner, 


and every third year to be a general 
election. * 

But in whatever manner the 
separate parts of a constitution may 
be arranged there is one general 
principle that distingufshes freedom 
from slavery, which is, that all 
hereditary goxwr tin lent over a people is 
to them a species of slavery^ aiid 
representative government is freedom. 

Considering government in the only 
light in which it should be considered, 
that of a National Association, it 
ought to be so constructed as not to 
be disordered by any accident 
happening among the parts ; and, 
therefore, no extraordinary power, 
j^apablc of producing such an effect, 
slfould be lodged in the hiBids o't any 
individual. The death, sickness, 
absence or defection, of any one 
individual in a government, nought to 
be a matter of no more consequence, 
with respect to the nation, than if the 
same circumstance had taken place in 
a member of the ^nglish Parliameiit, 
or the PVench Nationaf Assembly. 

Scarcely anything presents a more 
4egrading character of national 
greatness, than #ts being thrown into 
confusion, by anything happa^yng to 
or acted by any individual ; and the 
ridiculousne«5^ of the scene is often 
increased by the »tural insignifficance 
of the person by v^om it is occg,sipned. 
Were a government sef^ coifttructed, 
that it could not go on unless a ‘goose 
or a gander were presgTi: tfee. 

senate, the difficulties would be just 
as greift and as real, on the flight or 
sickness of the gjoose, or the gander, 
as^f it were called a Kin^. We laugh ' 
at inej^ividuate for the silly difficulties 
they m^ke to Rhemselyes, without 

• 

* As to the state of repfresejitat^on 4n 
England, it is too absurd to be reasoned 
upon. Almost all the repr^ented parts are 
decreasing in population, and • the . un- 
represented parts are increAsing. A giMieral 
convention of the nation ig} iieC(#$8|iry|o take 
the wTiole state of it^ government iiHit 
consideration , — Author f 
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perceiving that the greatest of all 
ridiculous things are acted in govern- 
ments.* 

All the constitutions of America are 
on a plan th^t excludes the childish 
embarrassments which occur in 
monarchical countries. No suspension 
of government can there take f^lace 
for a moment, from any circumstances 
whatever. The system of representa- 
tion provides for everything, and is 
the only system in which nations and 
governments can always appear in 
their proper ch/>racter. 

As extraordinary power ought not 
to be lodged in the hands of any 
individual, so ought there to be no 
apjvvt^peiations of public money to any 
person, beyond what hi.-; services in a 
state may be worth. It signifies not 
whether a man be called a president, 
a king, ‘an emperor, a senator, or by 
any other -name w hid?, propriety or 
folly may de\'ise or arrogance assume, 
it is only a certain service he can 
peVform in thg, stafe ; and the service 
of any such individual in the routine 
of odice, whether such ollice be called 

‘ It is rdattnl that in itu* canton of iterne, 
in Svvitf.eilaiul, it had btren customary, from 
time immemorial, to keep a bear at the 
public expence, and the people had been 
taught ko believe, that if they had not a boar 
they should all be undone. It happened 
somewe;i:rs a^o that the bear, then in beinjj^, 
was taken sick, and died too suddenly to 
have His place imnualiately supplital with 
another.^ .t'jrin>f this interre>;^num the 
'<t>scovered that the corn >frevv, and 
the vintage flourished, and the sun and 
nuKMi continued to rise and set, aiul every- 
thin)^ went on the s;yue as before, and 
takin)^ c^viraji^e from these circumstances, 
they resolved not to'keep any mor« be.ars ; 
tor, saivl they, “a bear is a very vorjicious, 
expensive anim.d, and 'we were cblix^ed to 
pull emt his claws, lest he shovdd hurt the 
citizens." » 

^’Tla? sto,ry of the bear was related in some 
of the^ FreiK'h newspapers, ;\t the time of 
the fli)>:IU of I.o iis Xv I. and the application 
of it to nconaixhy could not be mistaken in 
France ; but it sdems that the aristocracy' of 
Berne, applitv! iteto themselves, and have 
tVhee prohibited the reading of French 
newspapers. — A nihor, * 


moCiarchical, presidenrtal, senatorial, 
or by any other name or title, can 
never exceed the^ value of ten thousand 
pounds a year. All the great services 
*that are done in the world are per- 
formed by volunteer characters, who 
I accept nothing for them ; but the 
1 routine ‘Of office is always regulated 
to such a general standard of abilities 
as to be within the compass of 
numbers in every country to perform, 
Jhid therefore cannot merit very 
extraordinary recompence. 
tnoity says Swift, is a plain Jhingy 
and fitted Uo the capacity of many 
heads. 

" It is inhuman to talk of a million 
sterling- a year, paid out of the public 
taxes of any country, for the support 
of an individual, whilst thousands 
who ;^re forced to contribute thereto, 
are pining with want, and struggling 
with misery\ Government does noY 
I gonsist in a contrast between p»*isons 
' and palaces, between poverty and 
1 pomp ; it is not instituted to rob the 
I needy of his mite, and increase the 
, wretchedness of the wretched. But 
of this part of the subject I shalhspeak 
hereafter, and confine myself to 
political observations. 

When '■ extraordinary power and 
extraordinary pay are allotted to any 
t< individual in a government, he 
becomes the centre, round which 
pvery kind -of corruption generates 
and forms. Ciive t‘o any man a million 
a-yei»r, aiul add thereto the ^bwer of 
creirt/ng^ and disposing of places, at 
th» expence of a country, and the 
iiberties of that Ci^intry are no logger 
secure. What is called the splendour 
of a throne is no other than the 
eorruption of the state. It is made 
up of a band of parasites living in 
luxurious indolence out of the public 
taxes.* 

When once such a vicious system 
is established it becomes the guard 
and protection of all inferior abuses. 
Tl\e man who is in the receipt of a 
million a year is the last person to 
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promote a sptrit of reform, lest^ in 
the event, it should reach to himself. 
It is always Ills interest to defend 
inferior abuses, as so* many outworks 
■to protect the citadel; and on this 
species of political fort ifveat ion, .til 
the parts have such a common ilepen- 
^dence that it is ne\ er to be^'xpected 
they will attack each oHier. * 

Monarchy winild not ha\ e^'ont i^iieil 
so many aj^es in tiie world had it not 
been for the abuses it protects. It 
tl\e^ ’mastef*traiul, which shelters all 
other^^. H\ atlmiltinj^^ a parlieipat ii'u 
ot the spoil, it makes il^ell friends ; 
#md when it ceases to do this it will 
icease to be the idol of courtiers. . 

As the principle on which constitu- 
tions are i^nv lormed rejects all here- 
ditary pretensions t<t ^'^ov eminent , it 
alsi^ rejects all that eataU>^ue id 
• 

’ It is srari'fly pi>svihU‘ to tmu h oa any 
snhjui't, that will lu't siijirtrost an alh>sii>i) to 1 
some corruption in <‘rnnu'nt s, i'lu- single 
of “ fort ificat ions, ■’ unto? t unatoly invt>lvcs 
with^t a cin umstanco, whic h is direc tly in 
point with the* matlc'r ahewe* alhulc'cl tec 

Anion^ the* nuinercnis instances c>r abuse* 
whiel^ liave Ihcmi aetc'd or protc*etc*cl by 
j4^ovc‘rnmc*nt s, ancient or inodc*rn, thc’re is 
not a i4^reater tlian that of c|uartc*rini;^ a man 
;md his heirs upcm the* pid)lie, tc> be* main- 
tained at its expc'iu c*. • 

Humanity diet^tc-s a picnision feu' the 
poor; but b> what li^ht, moral 01 pcdilical, 
tloes any i^overnmc’nt assume* to say, Iha 9 
hhe pi*rson ealleit the lliikt* cd Riehmoiui, 
shall be maintainc*il by the* nublie ? ^’c‘t,if 
common report is true, ncTt a be'^j^^ar ^n 
' Loncloaii'an purchase* his wretehc*d pittance 
of eOcU, wilhemt payintr tm^^cls tire civil 
list of the Hrrke of Kiehmond. \v« e the 
wht^e produce of this imposition but a 
shyiini^^ a yc*ar, the in^uitous principle would 
btf sflll the s.'ime ; but when it amiiunts|»is 
it is said to* do, to no less than twenty 
thousand porftrds per annum, the e^rormity 
is too serious tc> be permitted to rc*main. 
This is one of the efTects of mc'narchy and 
arisy^scracy. 

In statinj' this case I am led by no 
personal d^likc*. ThtTuj^h I think it mean 
in ant^j^ man to live upon the public, the vice 
*orijt;^inates in the >i-overn#hent ; and so 
gfenei^l is it Ixrconre, that whether the parties 
are in the ministry or in the opposition it 
flakes no differenoe : they are sure ^f the 
guaAntec of each other. — Author, 


I assfimplions known by the name of 
preroRati VOS. 

If there is any j.;^overnment where 
! proroi^atives mij^hl with apparent 
^ safety be entrusted to any individual, 
it is in the federal j»#vernment of 
.America, 'fhe president of the United 
StaU's of .America is elected only for 
four years. lie is not only respon- 
sible in the j^^eneral sense of the word, 
but a paiticular ittode is laiil down in 
the cc^nsl it ut ion fi>r tryinR" him. lie 
cannot be elected under thirty-live 
years id' a^e ; and he must be a native 
of the countiN . • 

In a comparison cd' these cases with 
the (io\ernment cd' kni^laiul, the tlif- 
ference when applied to the latter 
*.'^u>unts tc> an absurtlity. ^1 n i’a\'-^’md 
the jiei siin \\ ftc> exercises preroj^^ative 
is id ten a loreiRner ; .always half a 
toreiyjner, and .alw.ays married to a 
forei^'^ner. lie is never in fuTl natural 
or piditical» connection with the 
count I ) , is not responsible for any- 
thintr, and becomes of .irfe .at eighteen 
j \ e.ars ; } et such aiiierj^m is permifted 
! to form foreign alliances, without 
j even the knowledge of the n*ation, 
and to m.ake w.ar and peace without 
its con sell t. * 

Hut this is not ;^11. ' I'hou^t such a 
person camt^it dispose of ihe j^’overn- 
ment in the manner of a testator, he 
dict.ates the niJlrriaRe connections, 
which, in^elfect, accoippli^i^ f^'reat 
part of the same end. He ^cannot 
directly bequeath half the^t^overnment 
to Prussia, but he can form dv.vaariai^^e 
partnership that will produce almost 
the same tiling. Under such circum- 
stances, it is h.'H'jpy for J{n|Hand that 
I she is not jdtuated*on the Continent, 

I or stie mi^nt, lijce Holland, fall under 
j the dictatorship of f’russia. Holland,* 
I by mari^uR^e, is as effectually f^overned 
I by Prussia, as if the wlxile tyrann)i ot^ 
I bequeathing^ the ^overnmeitt h^d been 
the means. ^ 

j The presidency in, Amcrffa ^or, as 
j it iji sometimes called, executive) 

1 is the only offn^ from >^hicK a 
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foreigner is excluded, and in England 
it is the only one to which he is 
admh:ted. A' foreigner cannot be a 
member of Parliament, but he may 
be what is called a king. If there is 
any reason f^r excluding foreigners, ^ 
it ought to be from those offices where 
mischief can most be acted, and where, 
by uniting every bias of interest* and 
^ attachment, the trust is best secured. 
But as nations proceed in the great 
business of forming constitutions, 
they will examine with more precision i 
into the nature and business of that j 
department whjeh is called the execu- 
tive. What the legislative and judicial 
departments are every one can see ; 
but with respect^ to what, in luirope, 
is c;^lle^ the executive, as distinct^ 
from those^^two, it is eitlier a political 
superfluity or a chaos of unknown 
things, 

Some* kind of official department, 
to which reports shall be ipade from 
the different parts of a nation, or from 
abroad, to be laid before the national 
representatives^, is j\jl that is necessary ; 
but there is no consistency in calling 
, this the executive ; neither can it be 
considered in any other light than’ 
as inferior to the legislative. The 
sovereig.i authority in any country is 
the power of making laws, and every- 
thing else is an official department. 

Next “to the arra^igement of the 
principlej^i and the organization of the 
several pkrts 6f a constitution, is the 
provision to be made for the support 
,of the pJ^i^ons to whom the nation 
shall confide the administration of the 
constitutional powers, 

A nation can have lo right to the 
time and^ services^ of any person at 
his own expence, whom it may choose 
to employ or entrust' in any depart- 
ment whatever ; neither can any 
Verson be given for making provision 
for the' support of any one part of a 
government aivl not for the other. 

But atknitting that the honour of 
t>6tng^entrust^ed ^ith any part of a 
government is to be considered a 


r 

sufficient reward, it ou^ht to be- so to 
eviry person alike. If the members 
of the legislature of any country are 
to serve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whether 
iponarchical or by any other name, 
ought to serve in like manner. It is 
inconsistent to pay the one, and accept 
the service of. the other gratis. 

I^*, Ant^^dca, every department in- 
the government is ^decently provided 
for ; but no one is extravagantly paid* 
lEvery member of congr*ess, and of 
the assemblies, is allowed a suffi- 
ciency for his expences. Whereas in 
hingland, a most prodigal provision 
is made for the support of one part 
of the government and none for the 
other, the consequence of which is 
that the one is furnished with the 
means of corruption and the other is 
put itfto the condition of being 'cor- 
rupted. Less than a fourth part of 
such expence, applied as it is in 
America, would remedy a great part 
of the corruption. 

Another reform in the American 
constitutions is the exploding &11 oaths 
of personality. The oath of allegiance 
in America is to the nation only. The 
putting any individual as a figure for 
a nation is, improper. The happiness 
of a nation is the superior object, and 
therefore the intention of an oath of 
'Allegiance ought not to be obscured 
by being figuratively taken to, or in 
t^e name of, any person. The oath, 
called the civic oath, in Frant;<^ viz., 
the nation^ the laiv^ and the 
is impi^oper. If taken at all, it ought 
to be as in America, to the nation 
ovVy. The law may or may nett be 
good ; but in this place it can have 
no other meaning than as being con- 
ducive to the happiness of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. The 
remainder of the (;iath is improper on 
; the ground that all perscKial oaths 
ought to be abolished. They are the 
remains of tyranny on one part, and 
slavery on the other ; and the name 
of the Creator ought not to be 
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intfotfuced to witness the degradajjlon 
of hiscfeation ; or if taken, as is already 
mentioned, as figurative of the nation, 
it Is in this place fedundant. But 
•whatever apology may be made for 
oaths at the first establishment of ♦a 
government, they ought not to be 
permitted afterwards. If a^ govern- 
ment requires the support of oaths, 
'it is a sign that it is not'v.iorth^up- 
porting, and ougjit not to be sup- 
ported. Make government what it 
ou^ht to be^ and it will support itselT. 
•*To conclude this part of the sub- 
ject :™One of the greatest improve- 
4Tients that have been made for the 
^perpetual security and progress of 
constitutional liberty, is the provision 
which the new constitutions make for 
occasionally revising, altering, and 
amending them. 

Tile 4?rinciple upon which Mr.*Burke 
formed his political creed, that of 
“ (uid contr'onli)ig posterity to 
the end o f time y and of renou nciny^ aftd 
abdicating the rights of all posterity 
for tverf is now become too detest- 
able to»be made a subject of debate ; 
and therefore I pass it over with nO 
other notice than exposing it. 

Government is but now beginning 
to be known. Hitherto ij has been 
the mere exefeise of power which 
forbade all effectual enquiry inta 
frights, and grounded itself wholly on 
possession. While* the enemy of 
libe^y was its judge, •the progress 
•of itaiprinciple must have been small 
indeed. •* 

Xhe constitutions of Amerifa, and 
aWo that of Franoe, have either affixed 
a* period ^r their revision, or l^id 
down the piode by which improve- 
ment shall be made. It is j^erhaps 
impossible to establish anything that 
cor»bines principles with opinions and 
practice, which tf^ progress of cir- 
cumstances, through a length of years, 
will hot in some measui^ derange, or 
render inconsistent ; and, therefore, 
to prevent inconveniences accuttiu- 
tatyig^ till they discourage reforma- 


tions or provoke revolutions, it is befet 
to provide the means of regulating 
them as they occur. The RigHts of 
Man are the rights of all generations 
of men, and cannot be monopolized 
by any. * That which is^^orth folloW- 
j ing will be followed for the sake of its 
worth, and it is in this that its security 
lies,* and not in any conditions with 
which it may be encumbered. When 
a man leaves pre^^^erty to his heirs, he 
dc>es not connect it with an obligation 
that they shall accept it. Why, then, 
should we do otherwise with respect 
to constitutions ? « 

The best constitutions that could 
now be devised, consistently with the 
condition of the |Kesent moment, 
•ij^ay be far short of that e^celWnce 
which a few ^ars may aflord. There 
is a morning of reason rising upon 
man on the subject of governments 
that has not appeared before’? As the 
barbarisijT otWthe present old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of 
nations with respect to each other 
will be changed.# M^in will not* be 
brought up with the savage idea of 
considering his species as his enemy, 
•be cause the accident of birth gave 
the indiv*iduals Tixistence in countries 
distinguished by cyiTercnt naiYies ; ftnd 
as con stiti^ ions have always some 
relation to external as well as to 
domestic circunStances, the means of 
benefitting by^ every chati||^a, foreign 
or domestic, should be a part of every 
constitution. 

We already .see an alteration in the 
national disposition of England and 
France towards each other, which, 
when we look bflck to oi;Iy a few years, 
is itself ^ revoIi#tion. Who could 
hav^ foreseen^ or who could have 
believed, that a French National* 
Assembly would ever have been a 
popular toast in England, or th%t ^ 
friendly alliance of the two^natioftS 
should become the ^ish of either? 
It shews that man, yrere hh tigt 
rugted by govefnrgenf^, js tiatuttiOy 
the friend of ma% and thaf htUrtah 
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nature is not of itself vicious. 
spirit of jealousy and ferocity, which 
the^governments of the two countries 
inspired, and which they rendered 
subservient to the purpose of taxa- 
tion, is now vielding" to the ^ dictates ' 
of reason, interest, and humanity. 
The trade of courts is beg^inning to 
be understood, and the afifectaticni of 
mystery, with all the artificial sorcery 
by which they imposed upon mankind, 
is on the decline. It has received its 
death wound ; and though it may 
linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much 
open to improvement as anything 
which appertains to man, instead of 
which ^ it has been monopolized from 
ageJ:o i^e, by tfie most ignorant and 
vicious of die human ri\c:e. Need A^'e 
t any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the excess of debts 
and taXwS with which every nation 
groans, and the quarrels into which 
they have precipitated the world ? 

Just emerging from such a bar- 
barous condition, it is too soon to 
determine to wliat extent of improve- 
ment government may yet be carried. 
For what we can foresee, all Europe* 
may form but one great republic, and 
man be^free of the whole. 


CHAPTEk V. 

*’'r, f 

WAYS and MEANS OF IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF EUROPE, INTERSPERSED 
WITH MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

In contemplating a subject that em- 
braces with equatorial , magnitude the 
whole regCon bf humanity it is impos- 
sible to confine the pursuit in ^^one 
,^ingie direction. It t^kes gropnd on 
every cliaracter and condition that 
^ apfj^^rtains toy man, and blends the 
individual, < the nation, and the world. 

From ^ a small spark, kindled in 
America, a flame has arisen not to be 
extingbished. . Witlaout consuming, 
like^ the UlHtda Ratio Regiim^ it winds 


its progress from nation to ciation 
anfl conquers by a silent 'operation. 
Man finds himself changed, he scarcely 
perceives how. o He acquires a know- 
ledge of his rights by attending justly, 
to his interest, and discovers in the ■ 
event that the strength and powers of 
despotism consist wholly in the fear 
of resisting if, and that in order “ to 
be free it is <sufficient that he wills it. ” *• 
rfaving in all the preceding parts 
of this work endeavoured to establish 
S system of principles asr a basis on 
which governments ought to'' 
erected, I shall proceed in this ‘to the 
ways and means of rendering thenj 
into practice. But in order to intro- 
‘duce this part of the subject with 
more propriety and stronger effect, 
some preliminary observations, dedu- 
cible from, or connected with those 
principles, are necessary. , ' 

Whatever the form or constitution 
of government may be, it ought to 
have no other object than the general 
happiness. When instead of this it 
operates to create and increase wicked- 
ness, in any of the parts of society, 
h is on a wrong system and reforma- 
tion is necessary.* 

Customary language has classed 
the condition of man under the two 
descriptions of civilized and uncivilized 
life. To the one it has ascribed felicity 
(and affluence : to the other hardship^ 
and want. But, however our imagi- 
nation may bc impressed by painting 
and comparison, it is nevertheless’ 
true, that a%reat portion of mankind, 
in wbaC are called civilized countries, 
are in a state of poverty and wretched- 
ners, far below the condition of an 
Indian. I speak not of one country, 
but of all. It is so in England, it is 
so all over Europe. Let us enquire 
into the cause. 

It lies not in any natural defect in , 
the principles of civilizatio i, but in * 
preventing those principles having an • 
universal operation ; the consequence 
of which is a perpetual system of war 
and expence, that drains the country 
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I and defeats the g'eneral felicity 
which civilization is capable. 

A*ll the Eur^ean governments 

* (France now excepted) ^re constructed 
not on the principle of universal civi- 
lization, but on the reverse of it. Soi 
far as , those governments relate to 
each other they are in the saqge con- 
dition as we conceive* of savage 
uncivilized^ life, they put t^dmsejres 
beyond the law as well of God as of 
man, and are with respect to prin-< 
ciple^hnd reciprocal conduct like so 
mJny individuals in a state of nature.* 

• ‘The inhabitants of everf^ country, 
under the civilization of laws, easily 
civilize together, but governments 
being yet in an uncivilized state, and 
almost contyiually at war, they per- 
vert the abundance which civilized 
life produces to carry on the uncivi- 
lized pa«t to a greater extent.* By 
tlfus engrafting the barbarism of 
gover^jinent upon the internal civiliza- 
tion of a country, it draws from th(f 
latter, and more especially from the 
poor, fi great portion of those earn- 
ings whiah should be applied to their 

^own subsistence and comfort. Apart 
from all reflection of morality and 
philosophy, it is a melancholy fact 
that more than onc-fourth. of the 
labour of mankfnd is annually con- 
sumed by this barbarous system. 

*What has served to continue this 
evil is the pecuniary ac^vantage which 
all the^governments of Eairope have^ 
fdund Xf keeping up this^ state of 
uncivilization. It affords* to tl^m 
pretences for power and revenu^, for 
which there would b« neither occasion 
nor ajfology i^the circle of civilizatioil^ 
were rendered complete. Civil govern- 
ment alone, or the government of 
l^ws, is not productive of pretences 
for many taxes ; it operates at home, 
df^ectly under the eye*of the country, 
and precludes the possibility of much 
imposition. But when thfe scene is 
laid in •the uncivilized contention of 
governments, the fipld of pretences is 
enlarged, and the country being I 10 


longer a judge, is open to every 
imposition which governments ple^e 
to act. ^ 

Not a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth, 
mart of the taxes which are Raised in 
England are either occasioned by, or 
applied to, the purposes of civil 
government. It is not difficult to see 
that the whole which the actual 
government does in this respect is to 
enact laws, and •that the country 
administers and executes them, at its 
own expence, by means of magistrates, 
juries, sessions, and assize, over and 
above the taxes which k. pays. 

In this view of the case, we have 
two distinct characters of govern- 
ment ; the one the civil government, 
ot^the government of la^j^s, #whifth 
operates at hoifie, the other the court 
or cabinet government, which operates 
abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized 
life ; the one attended witff little 
charge, the #ther with boundless 
extravagance ; and so distinct are the 
two, that if the latter were to sink, 
as it were, by a swddeii opening 6f 
the earth, and totally disappear, the 
^former would not be deranged. It 
would still proceed, because it is the 
common interest of the nation that it 
should, and all thiJ means are in 
practice. ^ , 

I Revolutions, then, have for^ their 
object a change in»?he moral condition 
of governm^ts, and witl^ this «himge 
the burden of public taxes will lessen, 
and civilization will be l^t to the 
enjoyment of that abundance of which 
it is no\y deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this 
subject, I extend®my vie^v^ into the 
department commerce. In all my 
publications, whe|;e the matter would 
admit, I* have been an advocate for 
commerce^ because I am a friend to 
its effects. It is a- pacific systemi 
operating to cordialize manlJin^, by 
rendering nations, as <^ell as* indi- 
viduals, useful to each ,other. *.Ag to 
the mere theoretical •reftv'rn.atiop, I 
have never preached, 4 up. , The*moS8i 
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effectual process is that of imprbving 
tk^condition of man by means of his 
interest ; and it is on this ground that 
I take my stand. 

If commerce were permitted to ac| 
to the unit^^rsal extent it is capable 
of, it would extirpate the system of 
war, and produce a revolution ^in the 
uncivilized state of governments. 
The invention of commerce has arisen 
since those gover^iments began, and^ 
it is the greatest approach towards , 
universal civilization that has yet 
been made by any means not imme- 
diately flowing from moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to pro- 
mote the civil intercourse of nations, 
by an exchange of benefits, is a sub- 
«as ^worthy of philosophy,;^ as 
politics. Commerce is no other than 
the traffic of two individuals, multi- 
plied a scale of number ; and the 
same rule that nature intended for the 
intercourse of two, she intended for 
that of all. For this purpose she has 
distributed the materials of manu- 
factures andcconYmerce in various and 
distant parts of a nation and of the 
world ; and as they cannot be pj'o- 
cured by war so cjjeaply or so com- 
modipusly as by commerce, she has 
rendered the latter the means of 
extirpating the. former, c 

As l-he two are yearly the opposit(^ 
of each other, consequently, the 
uncf/iijp^ed /^tate of the European 
governments is injurious to com- ' 
merce. Every kind of destruction or 
^ embarrassment serves to lessen the 
quantity, and it matters but little in 
what part of the commercial world 
the reduction begins. Like blood, it 
cannot be taken vrom ai>y of the parts, 
without being tak®n from th^ whole 
mass in circulation, and all partake of 
the loss. When the ability in any 
tiatipn bay is destroyed, it equally 
involv^es the seller. Could the govern- 
ment * Effgland destroy the com- 
mei^pe of all other nations, she would 
ino^effectu^illy rum her own. , 

^ It is possible/ that a nation may 


the carrier for th^ world, %ut sha 
cannot be the merchant. She cannot\ 
be the seller and Fuyer of her *ownT 
merchandize. The' ability to buy*\ 
must reside out of herself ; and, 
^therefore, the prosperity of any com- 
mercial Ration is regulated , by the 
prosp^ity of the rest. If they are 
poor she cannot be rich, and her con- 
dition, be it what it may, an index 
of the height of the commercial tide 
in other nations. 

That the principles 6f com'ijierce, 
and its universal operation, may be 
understood, without understanding* 
the practice, is a position that reason 
will not deny ; and it is on this ground 
only that I argue the subject. It is 
one thing in the counting-house, in 
the world it is another. With respect 
to its operation it must necessarily be 
confemplated as a reciprocal thing ; 
that only one-half of its pow^irs 
resides within the nation, ai>d that 
“the whole is as effectually destroyed 
by destroying the half that resides 
without, as if the destructi6n hifd 
been committed on that ♦'which is 
within ; for neither can act rvithout, 
the other. 

When in the last, as well as in 
former v^ars, the cornmerce of England 
sunk, it was because the quantity 
was lessened everywhere ; and it now ^ 
rises, because commerce is in a rising 
state in every nation. If England, at 
this day, imports and exports more 
than at ^ny former period, tht nations 
wi;^h which she trades must neces- 
sarily do the same ; her impoc ts are 
their exports, and vice versa. » 

X There can be no such thing *as a* 
nation flourishing alone in commerce ; 
she* can only participate ; and the 
destruction of it in any part mu§t 
necessarily affect all. When/ there- 
fore, governments are at war, 
attack is made upon a cdbimon stock 
of commeVee, and the consequence is 
the same as if each had attacked his 
own. t 

present increase of coiimerce 
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is not to be att|ibute<f to ministers, or 
to any political contrivances, but tofts 


own natural operation in consequence 
of peace. The regular markets had 
been destroyed, the channels of trade 
. broken up, the high road of the sea^ 
infested with robbers of every nation, 
and the attention of the world called 
tt) other objects. Those interruptions 
have ceased, and peace ha's jres^ed 
the deranged condition of thin^ to 
their proper order. ^ ^ 

It is worth remarking, that every 
n^cfn reckons the balance of trade 
in its 'own favour; an<^ therefore 
something must be irregular in the 
^ommon ideas upon this subject. 

The fact, however, is true, ac- 
cording to what is called a balance ; 
and it is fAm this cause that com- 
merce is universally supported. Every 
natioTi f^els the advantage, or it Would 
abandon the practice ; but the decep- 
tion lies in the mode of making up 
the accounts, and in attributing wha* 
are called profits to a wrong cause. 

• Mr# Pitt has sometimes amused 
himself, Jby showing what he called a 
balanq^ of trade from the custom- 
house books. This mode of circula- 
tion, not only affords no rule that is 
true, but one that is false. ^ 

In the first pl^e, Every cargo that 
departs from the custom-house, 
^pears on the books as an export ; 
and according to the, custom-house 
balance, the losses at sifea, and by*, 
foreigSjrfailures, are all reckoned on 
the side of profits because ^ey appear 
as exports. • 

• # §% 

* In Americai the increase of commerce rs 
greater in proportion than in England. It 
is, at this time, at least one half mor^ than 
at any period prior to the revolution. The 
greatest number of vessels cleared out of 
•the pdrt of Philadelphia, before the com- 
tfjencement of the war,«^^as between eight 
and nine huifdred. In the year 1788, the 
immber*was upwards of twelve hundred, 

the state of Pennsylvania is estimated as 
an eigfith part of the United States in 
population, the whole number of vessels 
mu§t i^w b^ nearly ten thousand. — 


S^ondly, Because the importation 
by the smuggling trade does 
appear on the custom-house bd^s, 
to arrange against the expor^'l 

No balance, therefore, as^pplying 
^o superior advantages, cp.n be drawn 
from these documents : and if we 
examine the natural operation of 
comrrterce, the id, i is fallacious, and 
if true, would soon be injurious. The 
great support of commerce consists in 
the balance being a level of benefits 
among all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations 
trading together, will^ both become 
rich, and each makes the balance in 
his own favour ; consequently they do 
not get rich of each ofher ; and it is 
the same with respect to the Qatioas 
in which they Seside. The case must 
be, that each nation must get rich out 
of its own means, and encrease that 
riches by something which it ^ ocures 
from anotljer m exchange. 

If a merchant in England sends an 
article of English manufacture abroad 
which costs him a^shiying at home 
and imports something which sells 
^ for two, he i.iakes a balance of one 
shilling in his favour ; but this is not 
gained out of th% foreign nation or 
the foreign merchai^t, for he also does 
the same by the articles he receives, 
|and neither has the advantage upon 
*the other. The djlginal value "’of the 
two articles^in their proper cc^ijtries 
was but two ’ shillings, "^ut by 
changing their places, they acquire a 
new idea of value equal to double 
what they had first, and that 
encreased value is equally divided. 

There is no othserwise a^ balance on 
foreign than on domestic coftimerce. 
The i»merclf5nts of London and 
Newcastle trade on the same princi- 
ples, as jf they resided in different 
nations, and make .their* balances 4a 
the same manner; yet Lon8on*does 
not get rich out of H^wcastle, any 
more than Newcastle qut of London ; 
but coals, the mercl^ndif e of Ifew- 
castl^, have an ^^d^itipnal ^ 
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^ London, and I^ondon merchandize has 
"fhv-samc at Newcastle. 

Thbyj^h the principle of all com- 
merce the same, the domestic, in a 
national view, is the part J^he J^ost^ 
benefici.'il ; %)ecause the whole of the 
advantaf^’cs, on both sides, rests 
within the nation ; whereas, in l<^reif^n 
commerce, it is only participation i>t 
one-half. 

Tile most unprofitable of all com- 
merce is that connected with foreij^'-n 
domiilion. 'I'o a few individuals it 
maybe beneficial, merely because it is 
commerce ; bi.t to the nation it is a 
OSS. 'I'lie expence td' maintaininj^ 
dominion more than absorbs the pri>lit 
of any trade. *11 does not encrease 
g-efierc».l quantity in the world, biU 
operates to lessen it, aVid as a <;-reater 
mass would be afloat by relinquishing^ 
dominmn, the participation without 
the expence would be more valuable 
than a j^reater quantity’ with it. 

lUit it is impossible to eiii^’ross 
commerce by dominion ; and therefore 
it is still more fallacious. It cannot 
exist in confined channels, and 
necessarily breaks out by regular or' 
irrej^ular means, ^that defeat tne 
attempt ; and to succeed** would be 
still Worse, h^ance, since the revolu- 
tion, has been more indifferent as to 
foreii^n possession.*^, and other nations 
will become the Same when they 
inve.*»ti^^ite the subject wi*h respect to 
commerce. 

I'o thou'xpence of dominion is to 
be added that of navies, and when 
the amounts of the two are subtracted 
from the profits of commerce, it will 
appear that* what i.s'called the balance 
of trade, even ad?iiillinf^ it to exist, is 
not enjoyed by the nation, bifit ab- 
sorbed by the i^overnment. * 

The idea of having navies for the 
pcot<j^ctiqn t>f commerce is delus vc. 
It is puttinjiif means of destruction for 
the means or*protection. Commerce 
needs no other protection than the 
reciprocal iater^t which every nation 
ffeels in supportmg it - it is contmon 


stjick — ^it exists by balai?ce of 
advantage to all ; and the only 
interruption it rneSts, is from the 
pre.sent uncivihzed state of g'overn- 
ments, and which it is its common 
'interest to reform.* 

Quiltincr this subject, I now proceed 
to oth^r matters. As it is necessary 
to include ICfi^land in the prospect of 
^ef:\ral reformation, it is^ proper tO 
enquire into the dtffects of its ^overn- 
t^ment. It is only by each nation 
reformini;- its own, that the whole can 
be improved, and the full benefit of 
reformalioa enjoyed. Only partial 
advantag’es can Iknv from partiiil 
reforms. ^ 

France and K norland are the only 
two C(.)imtries in biurope wliere a 
reformatit>n in government could have 
successfully bej^'un. 'Fhe one secure 
by the ocean, and the othe*; by the 
immensity of its internal strength, 
could defy the malii^nancy of fprei^n 
despotism. Ihit it is with i-evolutions 
as with commerce, the advantaj^es 
increase by their becominef ^ciieralf 
and double to either what each would 
receive alone. t 

As a new system is now openinj^ to 
the view of the world, the luiropean 
courts are plottini^’ to counteract it. 
Alliances, contrary to all former 
systems, are aj^itatini^, and a common 
interest of courts is forminj^- ai^ainst 
the common interest of man. This 
combination draws a line that runs 
throuj4^ho^t bairope, and prusents a 
cause so er»ti rely new as to exclude all 
calculations from former circum- 
stances. While w despotism wa^'red 
'U'ith despotism, man had no interest 

' When I saw Mr. Pitt’s mode of estimatinjf 
the balance of trade, in one of his parlia- 
mentary speeches, he appeared to me to 
know nothinvc of the nature .and intt5rest of 
commerce ; and nwman has more wantonly 
tortured it than himself. Durii.g- a period of 
peace it has been havocked With 
c.'ilamilies of war. Three times it h.as been 
thrown into stag-nation, and the*ves.sel.s 
unmanned by impresiring, within less than 
four years of peace. 
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in the contest f but in a cause thfit 
unites the soldier with the citizen, and 
nation with nation, the despotism of 
courts, thouj^h it feels the dantfers, 
and meditates reveui^e, is afraid to 
strike. • 

No question has arisen within the 
rpcords of history that pressed with 
the importance of tlie ptVspnt. It is 
not whether this or that part >*shi^ he 
in or out, whet her «^vhij^ or lory, hii^^h 
or low shall nre\ ail ; but whether man» 
sl'^i^lWinherit nis rii^hts, and universal 
civilizcj^ion take place? W’hetherthe 
fruits of his labours shall ^>e enjovetl 
bj' h imself or consunietl by the 
prollig-acy of i^^overnments ? Whether 
robbery shall be banished frcMii courts, 
and wretchedness from countries? 

When, in countries that are called 
civilised, vve see ai^e LToini^^- to the 
workhouse and youth to the i^'^aliows, 
somethinif must be wron^*' in the 
system of f^^overnment. It would 
seem, by the exterior appearance oT 
such countries, that all was happiness ; 
^ut tfiere lies hidden from the eye of 
common* observation, a mass of 
• w-retchedness that has scarcely any 
other chance, than to expire in 
poverty or infamy. Its entrance into 
life is marked w^th the presa^'-e of its 
fate ; and until this is remedied, it is 
in vain to punish. i 

• Civil ^vnernment does not consist 
in executions ; but ifi ij^akin^'- such 
grovijiioii for the iirstruction of youti? 
and thesupport of aj^^e, as exclude, 
as much as possible, profli^^Mcy^jrom 
the dne and despair from the other. 

^ Im^R^d of this, the resources of a 
country are lavished upon kiuf^s, up^Xi 
courts, upon4iirelin|4^s, impostors and 
prostitutes ; and even the poor tlicm- 
selves, with all their wants upon 
•themt are compelled to support the 
fraud that oppresses them. 

\Vh)i is it that scarcely any are 
executed but the poor? The fact is 
a probf, amon^ other things, of a 
wretchedness in tbeir condition. Bred 
up without morals, and cast upon the 
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worlti without a prospect, they are 
the exposed sacrifice of vice and 
barbarit)'. The millions tluif* are 
superlluously wasteil upon^p^overn- 
^ments a^e more than sulfK'ient to 
reform those e\ ils, and benefit the 
coiuiition of every man in a nation, 
luM ii^clmled within the purlieus of a 
court, 'fliis I hope to make appear 
in the proi^*'ress of this work. 

It is the natur? id* compassion to 
associate with misfortune. In takinj^ 
up this subject 1 seek no recompence 

I fear no conseijuence. l*'ortified 
with that prouil intei; ri^y t hat disilains 
to triumph or to yield, I will advocate 
the Rit;hts ol Man. 

It is to my advant.t^e that I have 
si;r^ ed an apnrent iceship 40 ^ife.”^ • 
know the value of moral instruction, 
and I ha\e seen the danj^er of the 
coni r.ary. 

At an early period, little more than 
sixteen y#a.rs^of aj^a*, raw and ad- 
venturous, and heateti with the false 
heroism of a master' who had served 
in a man-of-war, 1 becatne the carver 
of my own fortune, aiul entered on 
board the 'ferrible Privateer, Captain 
lK‘ath. Prom this adventure I was 
happily prevented by the alfectionate 
and moral remonsiranco of a* ^ood 
father, who, from his own habits of 
Ilife, beiiifi of thu Quaker profession 
must bej^'in to kx>K upon me as lost. 
Hut the i4npre,ssion, ijiiicl^* ;is it 
effected at the time, bej^^an to, wear 
away, and I entered afterwards in 
the Kin^ of Prussia Privateer, 
Captaig Mendez, and went with her 
to sea. V'et from such a be^^’innini^’, 
anti w’ith all thTj incoruenience of 
early life a^^’^inst mi?, I am proud to 
say ftiat with 4 perseverance un- 
dismayed by difficulties, a» di.s- 
interestedness that compelled respect, 

I hiive not only contributed to rgiseta 
new empire in the world, founejed on 
a new system of f^ovefnment, but I 

* Rev. William Kiio\vl<?s, .rnaslt^r 0f the 
g^rammar .school of^ThcTrord,*!!! Noffoll|^— • 
Author . * 
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have arrived at an eminence in 
»-|*Qlitical literature, the most difficult 
of lines to succeed and excel in, 
whichVristocracy with all its aids has 
not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowiny^my own heart and fct?lin^ 
myself as I now do, superior to all 
the skirmish of party, the inveteracy 
of interested or mistaken oppdhents, 

I answer not to falsehood or abuse, 
but proceed to the defects of the 
English government.* 

* Politics aiul solf-intorest fiavo been so 
uniformly eonnectetl that the world, from 
beinjij so often (leeeived, has a rij^^lit to be 
suspicious of public charairters, but with 
rej'ard to myself 1 am perfectly easy on this 
head. I did not^ at my first settinj^ out in 
public life, nearly seventeen years aj^o, tuijn 
* tsy thofij^-hfs to subjects of j^’overnment f ->ni 
motives of interest, find *iny eoiuluct from 
that moment to this proves the fact. I saw 
an opportunity in wliich I tluniirht I could 
do some j^ood, ami I I'ollowed exactly what 
my heart dictated. I neither read books, 
nor studied other people’s «i-pinien. I thouj;ht 
for myself. The case was this - 

Durlinf the suspension of tlie old g'ovcrii- 
ments in America, both prior to and at the 
breaking’ out ol^ hostilities, I was struck with 
the order and decorum with which every- 
tbing was conducted, ami impressed with 
the idea that A little more than what society 
naturally performed was all the .government 
that was necessary, and that monarchy and 
aristocracy were frauds and impositions 
upon mankind. On these principles I pub- 
lished the pamphlet Common Sense. The 
succesiC it met with \*tis beyond anything 
since the invention of printing. I gave the 
copy! igh^ to every state, in t' e Union, anvl 
the demand ran to not less than one hundred 
thousiuid copies. I continued the subject in 
the same manner, under the title of The 
Crisis^ till the complete establishment of the 
revolution. 

After the declaration of independence 
Congress unanimously,' «nd unknown to me, 
appointet’ ine secretary in the foreign 
department. This was agr 'cable to me, 
because it gave me the opportunity of seeing 
into tho abilities of foreign courts,’ and their 
manner of doing business. * But a misunder- 
standing arising between Congress and me 
ryspO-ting one of their commissioners then 
in Kurooe, Mr. Silas Deane, I resigned the 
office, and decimed at the same time the 
^cuntar> offers made by the Ministers of 
Pranie and Spa\n, M. Gerard iuid Don 
Ju«n Mirrallc/^ 

I had by this tir.je so completely gained 


begin with charters and cfbrpora- 
tions. 

It is a perversioij' of terms to say** 
that a charter gives rights. It * 
operates by a contrary effect — that 
cof taking rights away. Rights are 
inherently in all the inhabitants ; but 
charters, by annulling those rights in 
the majority, leave the right, By 
exclusion,' in the hands of a few. If 
charters were constructeO so as to 
express in direct terms, every 

the ear and confulcnce of America, and my 
own independence was become s6 visible, 
as to give me a range in political writing 
beyond, perhaps, what any man ever 
possessed in any country, and, what '‘s 
more extraordinary, I held it undiminished 
to the etui of the w'ar, and enjoy it in the 
same manner to the presenl^’ moment. As 
my object was not myself, I set out with the 
determination, and happily with the disposi- 
tion, '^'of not being moved by ^iraise or 
censure, friendship or calumny, nor of being 
drawn from my purpose by any personal 
altercation, find the man who can.iot do 
Vhis is not fit for a public character. 

When the war eiuled I went from Phila- 
delphia to Borden-Town, on the ea^ /. bank 
of the Delaware, where I have a small place. 
Congress w’as at this time at Prince Town, 
fifteen miles distant, and (.General Washing- 
ton had taken his headquarters at Rocky 
Hill, w ithin the neighbourhood of Congress, 
for the purpose of resigning up his com- 
mission (toe object for, which he accepted 
it being accomplished), and of retiring to 
private life. While he W'as on this business 
ho wrote me the letter which I here sub- 
join ; — 

Rocky Hill, Sept. lo, 1783. 

I have learned since I have be'*n^at th^ 
nlace^ that, you arc at Borden-Town. 
whether fo* the sake of retirement or 
cccotii^my I know not. Be it for either, fbr 
both, or whatever it may, if you will come 
♦o this place, and partake with me, " rhall 
be exceedingly happy to sec'you at it. 

“ Your presence may remind Congress of 
your past services to this country, and if it 
is in my power to impress them, command 
my best exertions with freedom, as they 
will be rendered cheerfully by one who® 
entertains a lively ’aense of the importance 
of your w'orks, and who, with much ^ensure, 
subscribes himself — Your sincere frtfend, 

“ G. Washington.* 

During the war, in the latter end of the 
yea*" i7«>, I formed to myself a design ot 
coming over to Engiand, and coaiiliai«icatoi| 
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mnAaM/antf wh9 is noi a member of a 
corporation y shall^ot exercise the right 
of votifigy*' suclT chapters would, in 
the face, be charters not of rights,- 
but of exclusion. The effect is the , 
same under the form they now stand*; 
and the only persons on whom they 
pperate are the persons whihm they 
exclude. Those whos^ .rights are 
guarantee, by not being tak^n /^-ay, 
exercise no oth^ rights than as 
members of the community they ar® 
e^ti^fed to without a charter ; and, 
yierefpre, all charters have no other 
than an indirect negativif operation. 
They do not give rights to A, but 
•they make a difference in favour of A 
by taking away the right of H, and 
consequenUy are instruments of in- 
justice. 

Byt charters and corporation^ have 
a more^xtensive evil elfect than wdiat 
relates merely to elections. They .are 
sourtes of endless contentions in the 
places where they exist, and they 

• 

it to General Greene, who w.is I lion in 
Philadelphia on his route to (he southward,^ 
Genei%l VVashinxfton bein^j;^ then at too great 
a dist.'ince to coniinunicate with iniinediately. 

I vvas strongly impri*ssed with the idea that 
if I could get over to Kngland without being 
known, and only lyrnain in safety till I coukl 
get out a publication, that I could open the 
eyes of the country with respect to the rna 
ness and stupidity of its government. I saw 
^hat the parties in parliament had pitted 1 
themselves as far as tliey,i^'ould go, and j 
could^make no new impressions on eat^ 
*plher. •tJeiieral Greene entered fully into 
my views, but the affair of Ari^Jld and Andre* 
happening just after, he changed hi^^mind, 
and under strong apprehensions for my 
safttv, wrote very [fTessingly to me from 
Annapolis, ir^ Maryland, to give up 
design, which, with some reluctance, I did. | 
Soon after tnis I accomi>anied Colonel 
Lawrens, son of Mr. La wrens, who was j 
then in the Tower, to France on business 
• from* Congress. .We landed at L’Orienl, 
*and w^ile 1 remained tjiere, he being gone 
forward, a» circumstance occurred that 
renewad my former design. An English 
packet from Falmouth to jCcw York, with 
the OPvemment dispatches on board, was 
brought into L’ Orient.- That a packet should 
Oe t^en is no extraordinary thing, bu^ that 
the despatches should be taken with it will 


m 

le.ss$n the common rights of nationals 
society. A native of England, 
the operation of these chartifs and 
corporations, cannot be siiyVto be an 
^Englishman in the full sense of the 
word. He is not free Sf the nation 
in the same m.inner that a French- 
man's free of l^Vance, ;uul an American 
of America. His rights are circum- « 
scribed to the town, and in some 
cases to the parisTi of his birth ; and 
all other parts, tlunigh in his native 
land, are to him as a foreign country. 
'I'o acquire a residence in these he 
must iiiulergo a loca? n.aturalization 
by purchase, or he is forbiddcA or 
expelled the place. This species of 
feudality is kept up aggrandize the 
cvw'poration b^the ruin of t€)wrts ; TTJti* 
the effect is visible. 

The generality of corporation towns 
are in a st.'ite of solitary de^ay, and 
prevented from fuilhcr ruin only by 
some circTimsTance in their situation, 
sucli as a navig-able river, or a plentiful 

.^c.'irccly be credited, as They arc always 
sluiig at the cabin window in a bag loaded 
cannon-ball, and ready to bo sunk at a 
moment. The fact, however, is as I have 
staltid it, (hr the cJ^spatches came into my 
fiands, and I read them. The capture, as I 
w'as informed, succeeded by the following 
stratagem : — The captain of the Mad.'ime 
privateer, who spoke English, on cyming up 
with the packet, passed himself for the 
captain of an English frigate, and invited 
the captain_#f thopacket oft which, 

when done, he sent some of his ow« hanas 
back, and secured the m.'iil. Hut be the 
circumstance of the capture what it may, I 
speak with certainty as to the government 
dispatche.s. They w'erc sent up to Paris to 
Count Vergennes, and when Colonel Lawrens 
ami myself returnc3 to America wc took the 
originals to Congress.* * 

Byihese dSdfj^atches I saw into the stupidity 
of the £if)glish Cab4net far more than I other- 
wiM* could have done,^ and I reneTved my 
former design. But Colonel Lawrens wa» ^ 
so unwilling to return <ilone, 4nore especially 
as, among other matters, wc hmJ a xhai^e 
of upwards of twohundre^thousand pounds 
sterling in money, that T gave in to his 
wishes, and finally gave vp niy plan. ^ But I 
am now certain that if J^coul^ have executed 
it tHkt ft would fibt have t^n attogd^er 
unsuccessful. — A uthor, ’* 
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surrounding country. As population 
of the chief sources of wealth 
(for V^i^out it land itself has no value), 
everytr^ng which operates to prevent 
it must lessen the value of property 
and as corporations have not only this 
tendency, but directly this effect, they 
cannot but be injurious. If any policy 
j were to be followed, instead of that 
of general freedom to every person 
to settle where he choose (as in France 
or America) it would be more con- 
sistent to give encouragemeiU to new 
comers than to preclude their admis- 
sion by exacting premiums from 
them. ’ 

The persons most immediately 
intercstetl in tht abolitioti of corpora- 
» t,*“:\s are tjie inhabitant's of the tow us 
where corporations afe established. 
The instances of Manchester, Ihr- 
mingham, atul Shellield shew, by 
contrast, the injury which these 
(lOthic institutions afe to property 
and commerce. A few examples ma\- 
be found, such as that of London, 
whose natural and commercial advan- 
tages, owing to its situation on the 
'rhames, are capable of bearing up 
against the politicaj e\ils of a cor- 
poration ; but in ahuost all other cases 
the fatality is too visible \o be doubted 
or denied. 

'riu>i^gh the whole^ nation is not so 

’ It us clijlicalt, to aeeouijt forClu* of 

ciiaiior aiul corporal i<iii towns, wo 

suppv'so tlu'in to havi' arison ont of, or l>oon 
ci'niu'ctial with, st>nio species of trairisori 
service. The times in which they beicaii 
justify this iilea. riic vrenerality of those 
towns havi' becfi yjarrisons, ami the i-orpt>ia- 
tions were ch.irj^etl wi h the care of Mie 
jkfates of tl e towns w^ien no military j^^arrison 
was present. Their ref\jsin>y* or ^rantin^c 
ailmission tt> stranj^ers, 'vhich has produceil 
the custom i>f g’lvinvr, selliiifj, atuf bnyinvr 
freevlom, has n\ore oi llie nature of irarrison 
• authority t ban ^ civil j^overnment. SoKliers 
are free of, all corporations throujflunit the 
nation, tlie s,ame propriety tliat every 
soldier is free of every >jarnson, .and no 
Other persons are. lie can follow .any 
omplv'Jnu'nt, with the jx'rnnssion v^f his 
oftijj^vrs,tin any corjxNralien town throu^^hout 
the nation. —Aufhor.l 


directly affected by tHie depression of 
property in corporation towns as the 
inhabitants themselves, it partakes of 
the consequence. By lessening the 
value of property, the quantity of 
'.national commerce is curtailed. Every ' 
man is a customer in proportion to 
his abihty ; and as all parts of ^ 
nation tra^c’ with each other, what- 
cveii^.aft\jcts any of the parts must 
necessarily commuoicate to the whole. 
a As one of the houses of the iMiglish 
parliament is, in a great measure, 
made up of elections from thqse cof- 
porations p^and as it is unnatural that 
a pure stream should How from a foul 
fountain, its vices arc but a continuao 
tion of the vices of its origin. A 
m.in i>f moral honour and good 
political principles cannot submit to 
the incati drudgery and disgraceful 
arts by which such elections are 
carried. 'Fo he a successful candidate 
he must he destitute of the ,qu;^lities 
that constitute a just legislator ; and 
being thus disciplined to corruption 
by the mode of entering into piirlia- 
meiU, it is in'll to be expected that the 
‘representative slnnikl he betteo than 
the man. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the 
Faiglish rt'presentatiop, Itas advanced 
as in>ld a challenge as ev er was gi\ en 
',in the days of chivalry. Our repre- 
sentation," says he, has been found 
perfectly iuieumUe to all the purposes 
for which a representation the 

people can be desired or devised. I 
defyj’. contuuies he, “the enemies of 
our constitution to shew the contr.try.” 
'rhls deck'iration fr^;m a man who has 
been in constant opposition to alf the 
measures of parliament the whole 
of his political life, a year or two 
excepted, is most extraordinary ; and, 
comparing him with himself, admits 
of no other alter.iative than that he 
acted against his judgment as a 
member, or has declared contrary to 
it as an author. * 

But it is not in the representation 
only' that the defects lie, and therefore 
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I proofed in tjie neXt place to the 
aristocracy. * 

^ What is called,.j:ho House of Peers 
is constituted on a<, ^^round very 
similar to that against which there is 
^a law in other cases. * It amounts to 
a combination of persons in one 
commcfn interest. No bettor reason 
can be ^iven why a hous^e of ^ei^isla- 
tion should be composed entirely of 
men whix.e occupation consi><.'> in 
lettinj;* .landed property, than why it 
shoulij be c^^mposed ot those who* 
hitt£,^^r of brewers, of bakers, or any 
, oilier separate class of men. 

Mr. Hurke calls tliis house “ ///c 
lyj'cn I ami pillar oj lo 

ffh' lafif/cil ialcnsl." Lotus examine 
this idea. 

W'hat pi War of security will the 
landed interest retjuire more than any 
other* interest in the state, or ^vliat 
ri^ht ha? it to a distinct and separate 
representation from the general 
intercut of a nation ? Fhe only us<^ 
to be made of this power (and which 
j^t ha.\ alwa\s made) is to ward olf 
taxes fr^im itself, and throw tlie 
burden upt>n such articles ot cem- 
•sumptron b\’ which itself wcnild be 
least aflected. 

Idiat til is has been the consecjuence 
(and will alwa^sjie the consVcjuence) 
of const rucli 1114' j^-ov ernments on com- 
binations, is evident with respect ti> 
Ifn^land from the history of its t.axes. 

Not withstanding taxe^*- ha\e en-^ 
Cj^easefl^ind multiplied upon every 
article of common consun^ption, the 
land-tax, which more part ic\*lTirly 
affects this ••pillar,” has diminished. 
,ln the amouiTt of the land-ta^i 

was- ;)£. 1 ,950*cxxi, which is half-a- 
million less tlfan it produced almost a 
hundred years not withslandinj.^^ 

the rentals are in many instances 
doubled since that period. 

•Befot^e tl^ coming of the Hano- 
veriansf the taxes were divided in 

* See •Sir John Sinclair’s History of the 
Revenue. The land-tax in 1646 was 
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ncaqly equal proportions between the 
land and articles of consumption, 
land bearin.t^ rather the largest js«are ; 
but since that *xra nearly pliirteen 
millions annually of new t^^xes have 
4 ^ee*i thrdwn upon consupiption ; the 
consequence of which has been a 
constant encrease in the number and 
wretc^iedness of the poor, and in the 
amount of the poor rates. ’W't here 
again the burdei^ does not fall in 
equal proportions on the aristocracy 
with the rest of the community. 
'I'heir residences, whether in town or 
country, are not mj^ed with the 
habitations of the povir. 'I'hev live 
apart from distress .uul the expence 
t'f relies ing it. 1 1 is ii^ manufacturing 
towns ;uul labouring sillagc^s 
tlitTse burtlen?A press the heaviest, m 
many of which it is one class of poor 
supporting another. 

Several t>f the most heaTy aiul 
productise taxi^s are so contrived as 
ti> give an exemplit>n lo this pillar, 
thus standing in its own defence. 
'The tax upon beei^ bre^wed fV>r sale 
does luM affect the aristocracy, who 
• brew their own beer free fri>m this 
daty. It falls only on t hose wins have 
not consefiiency ^>r ability lo brew, 
aiui who must purchase it in .small 
(.juantities. But wnat will mankiiul 
ahink of the justice of taxation when 
they kiusw that 'i^his tax alone, fiasin 
which the^ aristocracy are, JVism 
circumstances exempt, is neaHy etjual 
to the whole of the land-tax, being' in 
the year 1 7H8, and it is not less now, 

1 1 52, and with its proportion 

of the taxes on malt and hops, it 
exqyeds it. 'fhaJ a sin|,de article, 
thus partially consumed, artd that 
chiefl^H^y th;r Working" part, should be 
subject to a tax, dqual to that op the 
whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, 
a fact not to be paralleled in tl^ 
histories of revenue. ^ 

This is one of the ^'ronseqtience.s 
resulting from a house of legislation 
composed on the grodnd^of a com- 
bination of conimon interest , 

•» 
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^ whatever their separate politics as to on the same united support, r Com- 
j.^j'ties may be, in this they are merce, manufactures, arts, sciences, 
unitSd^ Whether a combination acts and everything’ else; compared with , 
to rai^ the price of any’ article for this, are supported but in parts. . 
sale, or tiJa rate of wages, or whether Their prosperity or their decay has 
it acts to thoow taxes from itself upon^ pot the same universal influence. , 
another class of the community, the When the vallies laugh and sing it is ‘ 
principle and the elYect are the same ; not the farmer only but all cfeation 
^ and if the one be illegal, it vv^ll be that rejtuces„ It is a prosperity that 
difficult to shew that the other ought exc,ludej;j. all envy ; and this cannot be 
to exist. « said of anything else. 

It is no use to say that taxes are Why, then, does Mr, Burke talk of 
first proposed in the house of ?iis house of peers as the^pillar of the 
commons ; for as the other house has landed interest ? Were that pillar to 
always a neg^ative, it can always sink into t}ie earth, the same landed « 
defend itself ; aiul it would he property would continue, and the 
ridiculous to suppose that its ac- same ploughing, sowing, and reaping 
quiescence in » the measures to be would go on. The aristocracy are 
. ' pftf'pos^d p^ere not understood before- not the farmers who work the land and 
hand. Besides which iV has obtained raise the produce, but aie the mere 
so much influence by borough-traffic, consumers of the rent ; and when 
and so many of its relations and comp.ircd with the active world, are 
connections are distributed on both the drones, a seraglio of males, who 
sides the commons, as to give it, neither collect the honey nor form the 
besides an absolute negative in one hive, but exist only for lazy enjoy- 
house, a preponderancy in the other ment. 

in all matters. of common concern. Mr. Burke, in his first essay, failed 

It is difficult to tliscover what is aristocracy “ ///o f c^pifal of 

me.'uit by the /z/z/z/^vZ /'///cA'c.v/, if it iK^es r /► zz//’s7z<y/ SiX'icty." 'Powards com- 
not mean a combination of arist«.'»- pleating the figure he has now added 
cratical landholders opposing their the pillar: but still the base is 
own pecuniary int‘^rost to that of the wanting and whenever a nation 
farmer, and every branch of trade, chiise to act a Samson, not blind, but 
commerce, and manufacture. In all bold, down will go the temple of 
other respects it is'.ihe only interest | Dagon, the Lords and the Philistines, 
that jieeds no partial protection. It | If a house of legislation is to be 
enjoys the general protection of the ! 'omposed ol men of one class for the 
world. ICvery individual, high or lo\v, j purpose of protecting a -‘ffistinc*; 
is interested in the fruits of the earth ; I interest, aifthe other interests should 
men, women, and children, of all ages j h.av^ the same. The inequality as 
and degrees, will turn out to assist well as the burdei\^of taxation arises 
the farmer^ rather*^* than a harv-^st ! f..oni admitting it in one case ani not 
should riot be got in ; and they will j in all. Had there been a house of 
not act thus by an^^r other pro'j^erty. j farmers, there had been no game 
It is. the only one for which the ; laws ; or a house of merchants and 
common prayer of mankind is put up, j manufacturers, the taxes had neither 
ard the onl}* one that can never fail | been so unequal nor so excessive. It 
from the'w'ant of means. It is the | is from the power of taxation being in 
interest, not t f the policy, but of the | the hands of those who can thkow so 
existence of man, and when it ceases ■ great a part of it from their own 
he must cej^se to be. ■ shoulders, that it has raged without a 

^'lo'other inter^t fn a nation stands 1 chc.:k. 
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Merr^of small* or moderate estates 
are mord injured by the taxes being* 
thrown on articiSs of consumption 
‘than they are eased Ry warding^ it 
from landed property for the following^ 

^ reasons : 

Firsts They consume more of the 
productive taxable articles, i# pro- 
poVtion to their property,* than those 
of large es^tes. ^ ^ 

Secondly, their residence is chiefly 
in towns, and their property in houses; 
ttnci tjj^*e encrRase of the poor-rates, 
occasioned by taxes on consumption, 
Is *in much greater propo^ion than 
tha land-tax has been favoured. In 
Birmingham, the poor-rates are not 
less than sev'cn shillings In the pound. 
From this, a^ is already observed, the 
aristocracy are in a great measure 
r exempt. ^ 

These <ire but a part of the mis- 
chiefs flowing from the wretched 
schema of a house of peers. 

As a combination, it can always 
throw a considerable portion of taxes 
fPom Uself ; and as an hereditary 
house, at;countablc to nobody, it 
I'esembtes a rotten borough, whose 
consent is to be courted by interest. 
There are but a few of its members, 
who are not in s^me mode »r other 
participators, or disposers of the 
^public money. One turns a candle- 
^ header, or a lord in waiting ; another 
a lord of the bed-chantbeg a groom 
of the^ stole, or any insignificant 
noVninal •office to which a salary is 
annexed, paid out of the public ta^^s, 
and wWch avoids the direct appear- 
, ance of corruption. • Such situations , 
4re cieTogatoiy to the character of^ 
man ; and wfwere they can be .Mib- 
mitted to, honour cannot reside. 

To all these are to be added the 
numerous dependants, the long list 
of% younger branches and distant 
relations^ wife are to be provided for 
at the public expence ; in short, were 
an estimation to be made of the 
charge of aristocracy to a nation, it 
^ wilfbe^ fotind nearly equal to that &f 


suppSrting the poor. The Duke of 
Richmond alone (and there are 
similar to his) takes away a.Sj^uch 
for himself as would maiid^fln twd 
tjioi^sand poor and aged persons. Is 

• it, then, any wonder that under such 
a system of government, taxes and 
rates ^Jave multiplied to their present 
extent ? 

In stating these matters, I speak 
in open and disinlerestod language 
n dictated by uo passion but that of 
humanit}'. 'Fcj me, who have not 
only refused offers because I thought 
them improper, but ffave declined 
rewards 1 might with reputation have 
accepted, it is no wonder that mean- 
ness and imposition apjfear disgustful. 
IncUpendence i^ my happiness, Imd T* 
view things as they are, without 
regard to place or person ; my country 
is tlie world, and my religion is. to do 
yoocl. 

Mr. Bui4<e, m speaking of iho 

* aristocratical law of primogeniture, 
says: “ It is the standing law of our 
landed inheritance ; lind Vliich, wilh- 
oiil question, has a tendency, and f 
thi^ik,” continues he, “a happy ten- 
dency, to preserve a character of 
weight .and consequence.” 

Mr. Burke m.iy c.tll this law wluit 
he pleases, but^nimanity and impartial 
leflection will dencjumce it as a l<iw of 
brutal injustice. Were we not accus- 
tomed to th# daUy practice, .^id*did 
•we only hear of it as the law of .'lome 
distant part of the world, we should 
conclude that the legislators of such 
countries had not yet arrived at a 
state of civilizatioij. 

A5 to its preservmf^ a clfarji^ter of 
weight ^ and consequence ^ the case 
appears me directly the reverse. 

It is an attaint upon characte? ; a 
sort of priviltcering on^familj' property. 

It may have weight among dependenf 
tenants, but it gives none^oii a«iicale 
of national, and much lesi^of uni^^ersaly 
character. Speaking fcjr piyself, -fny 
parents^ were not ,:>bl^ to J;ive ipe 
shilling beyond what they gave me in 
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education; and to do this the^ dis- has been custoiciary to ^all the 

^^^Kfjssed themselves ; yet I possess crown the executive power, and the 
mo^fe of what is called consequence in custom is contiimed, thoug-h the* 
the w^ld, than any one in'Mr. Burke’s I reason has ceiaJsed. • 

catalogUvy of aristocrats. It was called the executive^ because 

Having Ihus glanced at somt df >the person whom it signified used 
the defects of the two houses of formerly to act in the character of a 
parliament, I proceed to what is | judge, in administering or executing 


called the crown, upon which f shall 
be very concise. 

' It signifies a oominal ofTicc of a 
million sterling a-year, the husiness ^ 
of which consists in receiving the 
money. Whether the person be wise 
or foolish, save or Insane, a native or 
a foreigner, matters not. fivery 
ministry acts upon the same idea that 
Mr. Burke writes, namely that the 
neopl^' ipust be hood-winked, jind 
held in superstitious^' Ignorance by 
some bugbear or other; and what is 
called the crown answers this purpose, 
and therefore it answers all the pur- 
poses to be expect ee’ fropi it. 'I'his 
is more than can be said of the other 
two branches. 

The hazard to which this olhce Is 
exposed in all countries is not from 
anything that can happen to the man; 
but from what may happen to die 
nation the dangeV of its coming to 
its senses. 

‘ This aiul the siu'ceeiling paraefiaph wtMi* 
oinitti^il in the Synu>^uls lalilion, willi thid 
ei>iMnient : “ There hiilows on p. 107 of the 
orig'H.'il Oilition, two paragraptjs, makitye: 
to.v;ethe^ aln^U eleviMt lineS of tlu* same 
printing as in this edition. Those two slu>iT‘ 
p.'iragr.iplis ,'ir»' taken into the inronn.ation as 
prosecutable matter ; but on wliat ground 
such a prv'seiaitlvm can be supported I am 
at a loss t^> vlisco\a*r. livery part i>t whii h 
a goverfiment is coinposed must be alike 
tuliy to ex.imin.aiion .and invest ig.ttion ; 

.and wliere this is not the c.ase the country is 
not in .a st.ate of freeiUuii ; *ior it is only by 
the fiee and ration.d t xercise of this rigfit, 
that ei i ors, inqx'tuitions, and absunlities c.an 
be detect evl and renuaiied eithci in the p.arts 
'..evvirally, 01- in thw' whv^le. If there is any 
part’of government ofi which the exercise 
of thts right ought to be more fully insisted 
u|K>n by a nation than on another part, it is 
OOtVliat part fof which the nation pays the 
most mongy, ar 1 which, in England, is 
tSUleB the crown.” 


the laws. The tribunals were then a 
p.'grf tif the court. The power, there- 
fore, which is novv called tne judicial, 
is what was called the executive ; 
and, consequently, one or other of 
the terms is redundant, and 8nb of 
the ofFices useless. When we spdak^ 
of the crown novv, it means nothiig;;^ ; 
it signifies neither a judge nor a 
g-eneral ; besides which it is the laws 
that govern, and not the man. The 
old terms arc kept upj to give an 
appearance of consequence to empty 
forifis ; and the only effoct Jliey have 
is that of encreasing expences. 

Before 1 proceed to the means of 
rendering governments more con- 
ducive to the general happiness of 
mankind than they are at present, T 
will not be improper to take a review 
of the progress of taxation in 
ICngland. 

It is a general idea, that when 
taxes are once laid on, they are never 
taken off. HowevV^r true this may 
have been of late, it was not always 
so. Hither, therefore, the people of 
former tiines vvere more watchful over 
governme^it than those of the present, 
or government was administ- red with 
less extrVu agance. 

U'is now seven hundred years since 
the Norman Conquest, and the estab- 
tjishment of what is called the ^crown * 
Taking this portion of time in seven 
sejvirate periods of one hundred years 
each, the amount of annual taxes, at 
each period, will be as follows : — 

Annual amount of taxes levicvl by * 

Willi.im the Conqueror, begins 
ning in tlfe year io(^ ... ... ;C4CX),CXX> 

Annual amount of t.axes at one . 
hundred years from the con- 
quest (1166) 


200|000 
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Annual fimount taxes at two ^ 

^ hundred years troni the con- 
quest (1266) ... ... 1 50,000 

Annual amount of taxes at three 
hundred years from tlTe con- 
quest (1366) ... ... ... 130,000 

-y\*nnual amount of taxes at four ^ 

hundred years from the con- 
quest (J4f)6) ... ... ... i(X>,ooo 

aiui . 


jho.s^ which 
from *Sir John 
///<’ Rcvcmii ^^ by 


•These statements 
follow, are taken 
Sinclair’s Mis/ofy of 
which it appears, that taxes continued 
decrea^int^ foj four hundred }ears, at 
thofc epilation of which time they 
,w«re retluced three-fourths^ viz. , from 
four hundred thousand pounds to one 
luftidred thousand. 'Fhe people ot 
Ifng^land of the present day, have a 
traditionary and historical idea t>f the 
bravery of tlteir ancesti’jrs ; but what- 
ever their \ irtues or their \ ices mi^ht 
have •been, they certainly we®L‘ a 
pe,ople who would not be imposed 
upon, and who kept i^ox ernments in 
awe to taxation, if not as to prin-^ 
ciple. 'I'liouj^h they were not able to 
iLxpel *the monarchical usurpation, 
tTiev re.s^ricted it to a repulilican 
ceconomy of taxes. 

• Let us now re\ iew the remainintf 
three hundred years. 

Annual amoxint of taxos al 

liundr'i’d \-cars fi^m tlio xH>n- 

quest(i 566 ) ... ... ... /,.5<K),(xxj 

^ Annual amoxint xxf (axi*s at six 
^lunclrcd years from tin? ct^n- 

quest ( ... ... ... i,.S(x),ofX) 

Annual amount of taxes at #ie 

preser<i ^me ( 1 791 ) ‘ ... . . . 1 7,rxx>,<xx) 

The difference between tlt^^first four 
hundrt^d years and tlie last thrx^f is 
so astonishinj^’, as^ to warrant an 
4>pin4Sa that the national characte%«| 
of the Lng-ttsh has chan^^ed. It 
would have b^en impossible to l*.ave 
drag^ooned the former Lng^lish into 
the excess of taxation that now 
e>^ists ; and when it is considered 
that the* paj; of the army, the navy, 
and all •the revenue officxjrs, is the 
same now as it was above a hundred 
years ag’O, when the taxes were not 
ab<^e a t^nth part •of what they a^e 


at pK'sent, it appears impossible to 
account for the enormous expenditiue^'' 
on any other g^rouiul than e>>l1iva- 
gance, corruption and intrigiu^f* 

# ' 

* * fscvoral of llic court nows|fipt*r.s have of 
late maili* frcquonl nuMitiou of W’at Tyler. 
That his menuuy shouKl ht» traxhiced by 
c'ourt .‘^’cophaiits and all those who live on 
the spoil of a public is luU to be woiulercd 
at. 1 le was, however, thi‘ means of t'heckinj.^ 
tlu? raj^e aiul injusticn* of taxation in his 
time, anil the n.ition owial imu'h to his 
vah>ur. 'riie history is laxiicisi'ly this:- In 
the time of Kicharil II. a poll tax was levied 
of one shillini^ per lu“atl u|H>n every person, 
t>f whatt‘Vi‘r est.ite or coiul^ion, on pixor a.s 
Wi‘11 as rii h, alnxve the t>l fifteiMi years. 
If any favour was shown in tiur law it was 
tt> the rich rather than tt> tlu* pt>or, as iu> 
pcMsixn ct>uld he eharwretl ilfiua* than twenty 
sltillin>(^s fi>r hiinself, family am^ sq^ vants, 
tluflT^li ever so %umert>«is, while all t>ther 
families iiiuler the number I'f twenty were 
ehar^xal per lu‘ad. 1 \>II taxes have* always 
lu‘en odious, but this beinv^ also opprx'ssivt? 
aiul tinjust, it i'xeitial, as it nalurall)' must, 
universal ihM I'stat^xn amoni^ the poor and 
middle elasses. 'I'lu* pm son known l>ythe 
name of Wat 'ryler, whosi* propt*r name 
was Walter, and a tylm* by traili*, livtal at 
l)t‘ptford. 'rile j4ather«r ixf^hi* poll tax, on 
ia>minj4 to his luiuse iliMnandial tax lor 
jyf his daxij^hl i*rs, whom 'I'yler lUs Iared was 
iin^m* the aj^e of lifteem. 'i'lu' tax-)4alherer 
insist etl on sat isfyin^ Jiimself, and bei^^an an 
inilei-eni ex.Tinination of the vi'>'l* 'vhieh, 
eniaj4in>4' the fatlu‘r, ln^striiek him vvith a 
hammer that bnxuj^ht him tx> the j^round, and 
Avas the i-ause ol* his death, 
f 'I'his einrumstanet^ stn veil to briyj4 the 
discaxntent to an issuA 'I he inhabitants of 
tin* neii^hbourhood espousetl the cattle of 
1 'l yler, wlu) in days was jfiinet^ acctxrd- 

r in)4 to some historians, b}' upwards t>f fifty 
thixtisand num, and chosen their chief. With 
this force he marched to London to demand 
an abolition of tin? tax and a redress of 
other ><rii*vances. The court, findinx^ itself 
in a forlorn condition aiul unable to m;ike 
resistance, af'reed, with Richard at head, 
to hold a confenmee with^Tyler in .Smithfield, 
makinj<«many ffrtr professions, coiirtier-Iike, 
of its dispositions to redress the opprt^ssii^ns. 
W'liile Richard and I'yL*^ conversa- 
tion on thes^ matters, each bein>4 horse- 
back, Wabvorth, then ay or* of Loqdoi^ 

and one of the creature.s of tfle court, 
w’atched an op|X)rt unity, and Jike a ctfwardly 
as.sassin, stablxrd Tyler with a dagfifer, and 
two or three others fallinj^ upon him hejA'as 
instantly sacrificed. «» *♦ 

Tyle^ ajjpears to ifave^ been an intre^Al 
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With the revolution of 1688* and 
so since the Hanover succession, 
came-vthe destructive system of con- 
tinentitc intrigfues, and the rage for 
foreign wurs and foreign cjominion : 
systems of^uch secure mystery T:hat 
the expences admit of no accounts ; 
a single line stands for millions. To 
what excess taxation might have 
extended, had not the French revolu- 
tion (Contributed ^to break up the 
system, and put an end to pretences, 
is impossible to say. Viewed, as that 
revolution ought to be, as the fortu- 
nate means of lessening the load of 
taxes of both countries, it is of as 
much importance to England as to 
France; and, '‘if properly improved 
to all ‘the, advantages of which it is 
capable, and to which if leads, deserves 
as much celebration In one country as 
the other. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall 
begin with the matte?^ that first pre- 
sents itself, that of lessening the 
burden of taxes ; and shall then add 
such matter and propositions, respect- 
ing the three countries of England, 
France, and America, as the presen t*^ 
prospect of things appears to justify. 

I mean, an alliance of the three, for 
the purposes that will be mentioned 
in their proper place. * 

Wl^at has happened may happen^ 
again. By the *statement before 
shov/n of the progj:ess .,of taxation, 
it is seen that taxes have been 
lessened to a fourth part of what 
they had formerly been. Though the 
present circumstances do nQt admit 
of the same reduction, yet they admit 
of sucli a ^beginning as may accom- 

disinterested man wit^ respect to 'nimself. 
All hivS proposals made to Richard were on a 
more lust and {Public ground than those 
lyhich had been made to John by the Barons, 
ahd v^ot^yith3tanding the sycophancy of his- 
torians, and men like Mr. Burke who seek to 
gloss over a 'base action of the court by 
traducirlg Tyler, his fame will outlive their 
falsehood.' If' ttte Barons merited a monu- 
i^nt, to be erecicjd "t Runny mede- Tyler 
tnerits one in Smithfield. — Author, 


plish that end in less^iime thaft in the 
former case. 

The amount of taxes for the year* 
ending at Michaelmas, 1788, was as* 
follows : — 

Land tax ... ... ... ;^i,950,ooo *•• 

Customs ... ... ... 3,789,274 

Excise (including old and ' 

new malt}^ 6, 75 1 , 727^ 

Stamps ' ... ... ... 1,278,214 . 

JVjt.’ '«; c'ii'aneous taxes and - ■ 

incidents ... ... ‘>803,755 

;Si 5 .S 72 . 97 o 

Since the year 1788 upwards of ‘one 
million, new taxes, have been laid on,* 
.besides the produce from the lotteries, 
and as the taxes have in general beep 
more productive since than before, 
the amount may be taken in round 
numbers at 7,000,000. 

N.B. — The expence of collection 
and ^he drawbacks, which ^together 
amount to nearly two millions, arre 
paid out of the gross amount, and 
the above is the nett sum paid into 
the exchequer. 

This sum of seventeen millions i j 
applied to two different purposes, 
the one to pay the Interest of the 
national debt, the other to the current^ 
expences of each year. About nine 
millions are appropriated to the 
former, and the remainder, being 
nearly eight millions, to the latter. 
As to the million said to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it is so 
much like paying with one hand and 
taking out with the other ao not ‘c 6 
merit much notice. 

iVhappened fortunately for France 
that she possessed national domains 
‘‘for paying off her debt, and tiiereby 
lessening her taxes ; but as this is 
not 'the case with England, her reduc- 
tion of taxes can only take place by 
reducing the current expences, whic|i 
may now be done to the amount of 
four or five millions annilally, as will 
hereafter appear. When this is 
accomplished it will mor« than 
counterbalance the enormous charge 
of the American war, and the saving 
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will bet from t^e same source frojm 

• whence the evil arose. 

• . As for the national debt, however 
•heavy the interest may be in taxes, 

, y^t as it serves to keep alive a capital 
^ useful to commerce, it balances by its» 
effects a considerable part of its own 
weight ; and as the quantity jf gold 
add silver in England, is by some 
^ means, or other, short of its^i^er 
proportion^ (beings not more ^fnan 
twenty millions whereas it should be^ 
sixty) k would, besides the injustioe, 
be ba8 policy to extinguish a capital 
' 4 hat sefves to supply tli^it defect. 
Bi^t with respect to the current 
e^pence whatever is saved therefrom 
is gain. The excess may serve to 
keep corruption alive, but it has no 
reaction on cT'edit and commerce like 
the interest of the debt.* 

It i^ Qow very probable that® the 
> English government (I do not mean 
the nation) is unfriendly to the French 
revolution. Whatever serves to ex-w 
pose the intrigue and lessen the influ- 
€«ice of courts by lessening taxation 
will be uawelcome to those who feed 
upon tl^e spoil. Whilst the clamour 
bf French intrigue, arbitrary power, 
popery, and wooden shoes could be 
kept up the nation was easily allured 
and alarmed into' 1 :axes. Those days 
are now past ; deception, it is to be 

• hoped, has reaped its last harvest, 
anxi better times are in prospect for 
both countries and for the ‘World. 

•Takift^ it for granted that an 
alliance may be formed #*'betAV'een 
England, France and America^Tor 
the purposes here^ter to be men- 
4 ioneai^ the national expences ofc’ 
France and * England may conse- 
quently be lessened. The same fleets 
and armies will no longer be neces- 
sgry tq, either, and the reduction can 
bft mad^ ship for ship^ on each side. 
But to acccwiplish these objects the 
% 

t 

* Foreilfn intrigue, foi'eign wars, and 
foreign dominions will^in a great measure 
ace^^ for ^ deficiency.— .4 • 
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gov^nments must necessarily be 
fitted to a common and correspondent- 
principle. Confidence can nevej^j fake 
place whild an hostile disu.osition 
remains in either, or wher^ mystery 
ftnd* secrecy on one side opposed 
to candour and openness on the 
other. 

Thef!;e matters admitted, the 
national expences might be put back 
for the sake of a precedent^ to what 
they were at some period when 
France and England were not 
enemies. This, consequently, must 
be prior to the Hanover succession, 
and also to the revolution of 1688.* 

^ 1 happened to be in England at the cele- 
bmtion of the centenary of the Re\y)lutloii 
of •’1^88. The clVractcrs of WTlliam anti 
Mary have always appeared to me detest- 
able — the one seeking to destroy his uncle, 
and the other her father, to get possession 
of power themselves — yet as the nation was 
disposed to think Sj^mething of that event, I 
felt hurt at setjing it ascribe the whole repu- 
tation of it to a man who had undertaken 
it as a jobb, and who, besides what he other- 
wise got, charged six* huq^red thousand 
pounds for the expence of the little fleet that 
]>rought him from flolland. George I. acted 
the^ same close-fisted part as William had 
done, and bought the Duchy of Bremen with 
the money htfgot fronTEngland, two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds over and above 
his pay as king. He tflus pu?lWiasecf it at 
The expence of Bngland, and added it to his 
lianoverian dominions for his own private 
profit. In fact, every* nation that does not 
govern itself is governed as a jobb. ^ngland 
has been the prey ©f jobbs c^er Mnce the 
•revolution. — Author. • 

As the above note formed part of the 
indictment against Paine he omitted it from 
the Symonds edition and inserted the follow- 
ing in its place : 

“On page 116 of the original edition of 
this g^ork is a note in which similar remarks 
are made on the characters of Wilnam and 
Mary, Mie onc^lRghting against his uncle, 
and the o^her against her own father, as 
have been made by otiier writers.* Dr. 
Johnson, I •believe, even while he was a 
pensioner of the present count expresse 4 
himself in stronger terms of disapf)roblition 
than I have done. Why a change oi policy 
has now taken place, of prosecuting* at this 
time what was permitted *and appaiigptly 
encouraged at another persons 

coneerfled can best &Kplain. in. the^seilk 
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The first instance that presents ?cself, 
Antecedent to those dates, is in the 
v^ryxvasteful and profligate times of 
Charl^ the Second ; at * which time 
England'-ind France acted as allies. 
If I have chosen a period of ffrea*!; 
extravagance it will serve to show 
modern extravagance in a still worse 
light ; especially as the pay ftf the 
navy, the army, and the revenue 
oflicers has riot encreased since that 
time. 

The peace establishment was then 
as follows (see Sir John Sinclair’s 
‘ History of l^e Revenue ”) : 


tl\e time of Elizabetl^ithe amount of 
all the taxes was but half a million, 
yet the nation sees nothing during, 
that period that reproaches it with 
want of consequence, 
c All circumstances, then, taken 
tc'jgether, arising from the French 
revolution, from the approaching 
harmony and reciprocal interest of 
the two nations, the abolition of the 
couFl* intrigue on both sides, and the 
progress of knowledge in the science 
of governing, the aniuud expenditure 
might be put back to one million and 
a half, viz,. : - " 


Navy 
Army 
Orilnama* 
Civil kisi 


Ji j,n()0 

15 




all *tl C jT I 14,115 

capab parliament, however, settled 

the whole annual peace establishment 
at 1 , 2cx),cxxi. ' If we go back to 

note il is slaletl that W illiam chaixeil six 
hmulied theiisaail poimds for the expeiiees 
of tlu* Puteli fleet that hrout;hf him from 
Holland ; ata^ that CnuMare tlu‘ First pur- 
chased the iluehies of Ihemen aiul V'erden 
with two himdred and filly thoiisaiul iiomuls 
which he j^ot IVtun h'mj^land and added ll.Vm 
to his Hanoverian d<iminion.s*for his own 
tise. 'flu* note in which tluvse matters aiv 
contarnei.! is put iiWo tlu* prt^sei Ution ; bu( 
for wliat purpose 1 ilo ni't ilisci>ver. 

“ U'he bill <>f c<.)sts (.leliwred in for the l^utc‘1 
fleet, a.s stateil in Sir ) hn Sinclair’s Hi.sti>ry 
t)f the Revenue (i'ai t the third, p. 40) was 
/,'()8(k5f»q ami, was retlv^ce<l /.'(k)o,<X)o by 
parliament. Aiul in 1701 the house (.>t 
commons came to a resvdution, by which il 
appears that W illiam w’as not very scrupulous 
or very careful in his expenditure of Fnirlish 
money’. The resolution isasti>llowji: ‘ that 
it is notoriovis that many millions of money 
had been v;iven to his vraajesty (meaninj^*- the 
siiid Wihnam) for tjie service of tliy* public, 
which remain yet unaccount 'd tor.’ See the 
Journal. ^ 

‘‘ A\ to the purchase of Bremen ;\nd X’erden 
with the money obtained from Knyjland by 
(^'Corge the First, tiie Journals or parliament 
W'ill prove the fact, and the opposition it met 
with io j>arlia!nent will shew the manner in 
which It was \vry generally considered by 
the faction.” 

I Shades, ^ likeu his predecessors and 
successors, finding th«'it war was the Harvest 


Navy 500, 000 , 

Army ... ... ... 500,000 

Fxpcnces of governmefil 500,000 

C ‘ i5w,ooo 

Even this sum is six times greater 
tliap the expellees of government are 
in America, yet the civil *' internal 
g-overnment in England (1 mean that 
administered by quarter sessions, 
juries, and assize, and which, in fact, 
is nearly the whole, and performed by 
I the nation), is less expence upon the 
j revenue than the same species and 
I portion of government is in Ahierica. 

I It is time that nations should be 
rational, and not be governed like 
juumals, for the pjeasure of their 
riders. T'o read the history of kings, 
a man would be almost inclined to 
suppose that government consisted cn 
stag^-hunting, and that every nation 
paid a million a-year to a hjj^rtsman. 
Man ought to have pride or shame 
; en«i’gh to blush at being thus 
I imposed upon, and when he fe‘tls his 
[ proper character*" he will. Uguii all 
; subjects of this nature, there is often 
; passing in the mind a train of ideas 
’ he has not yet accustomed himself to 
; encourage and communicate. Re- 
strained by something that piits on 

j of governments, engaged in a war with the 
Dutch, the dxpence of which encreased the 
annual ex|>enditure to ;^i,8oo,ooo, as stated 
under the date of 1666, but the peace 
est'iblishment was but 1,200, 00a — Author 
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the character qf prudence, he acts the 
hypocrite upon nimself as well as to 
others. It is, h^^wever, curious, to 
observe how soon this spell can be 
dissolved. A sin^-le expression, 
holdly conceived and uttered, wilU 
'sometimes put a whole company into 
their proper feelini^^s : and whole 
nations are acted upon in the same 
^ manner. . 

As to th> oflices which an^xivil 
government may be composed, it^ 
matter*s but Uttjg^ by what names they 
are^ described^ In the routine of 
jbu^inest^, as before observe^l, whether 
a man be styled a president, a king, 
an emperor, a senator, or anything 
else, it is impossible that any service 
he can perform can merit from a 
nation more ?han ten thousand pounds 
a year ; and as no man should be paid 
beyonfl his services, so every ma^ of 
a proper lieart will not accept more. 
Public money ought to be touched 
with the most scrupulous conscious-^ 
ness of honour. It is not the produce 
oi ric4tes oidy, but of the hard 
earnings of labour and poverty. It is 
drawn ^ven from the bitterness of 
\vant and misery. Not a beggar 
passes, or perishes in the streets, 
whose mite is not in that mas*j. 

Were it possible that the Congress 
of America could be so lost to their 
*duty', and to the interest of their 
coftstituents, as to offer General 
Washington, as president o^America, 
a millidr^^ year, he would not, and 
he could not, accept it. Hi^%ensd^of 
honour^ is of another kind. It ^as 
cost England almost seventy millions 
»terlin^to maintain a family imported ‘ 
from abroad, oY very inferior capacity 
to thousands in the nation ; i?nd 
scarcely a year has passed that has 
not produced some new mercenary 
application. Even tl\e physicians’ 
bills have beoi sent to the public to 
be paid. No wonder that 'jails are 
crowded, and taxes and poor rates 
increased. ^ Under , such systems, 
nothing is to be looked for but whal 
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has * already happened ; and as to 
reformation, whenever it come, it 
must be from the nation, anjf not 
from the goVernment. ** 

To show that the suoK of five 
huiYllred thousand pound? is more 
than sulficienl to defray all the 
expences of the government, exclusive 
of navies and armies, the following 
estimate is added, for any country, of 
the same extent as*England. 

In the first place, three hundred 
representatives fairly elected, are 
sufiicient for all the purposes to 
which legislation cai^ apply, and 
preferable to a larger number. They 
may be divided into two or three 
liouses, v'>r meet in one, •as in France, 
oi* ip any manner a constitution# shall 
direct. ^ 

As representation is always con- 
sidered in free countries, as the most 
honourable of all stations, the allow- 
ance made •to tf is merely to defray 
the expence which the representatives 
incur by that service, and not to it as 
an office. * • 

^ If an allowance, at the rate of 

^five hundred pounds per 
annum, be mad(^ to every 
represent^itive, deducting for 
non-attendance, the expcnce, , 

• if the whole number attended 
> for six months each year, 

^ would be ^ ... ... £y^ooo 

The official departmcfnt.s cannot 

reasonably ^xceed the follcyv- • 

_ ing number, with the salaries 

annexed : 

Three oHices at ten thousand 

pounds each ... ... ... ;^30,000 

Ten di4o, at five thou.sand 

pounds each ... ... ... 50,000 

Twj^jnty ditto, at tw# thousand 

{X)unds each ... ... ^,000 

Forty ^ditto, one thou.sand 

pound.s each ... ^ 40,000 

Two huftdred ditto, five • 

hundred pound.s each ... 100,000 

Three hundred ditto, ^t twy 

hundred pounds each ... ^,odb 

Five hundred ditto, at ope • • 
hundred pounds each • ... 5^000 

Seven hundred ditto, at seventy- • m 
five pound.s each . 
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If a nation chuse, it can d<fduct 
four per cent, from all oflicos, and 
mako*.^ one oi' twenty thousand per 
annumt 

All rev.^uie olficers are paid out of 
the monie?^they collect, and theiaffore j 
are not in this estimalitui. | 

The t’orej^oini^- is not olTered as an ; 
exact detail of ollices, hut to sh^w the ■ 
number of rates and salaries which ; 
five hundred tluvasand pounds will | 
support ; and it will, on experience, 
he found impracticable to find business i 
suHicient to justify even this expcnce. j 
As to the r lannei* in which office 
business is now performed, the chiefs 
in several oHices, such as the post 
office and certain tdlices in the 
exchtttju^'r, etc., do little more than 
si^'-n their names three or tour times a 
year ; and the wlude duty is performed 
by under-clerks. 

'faking, therefore, luie million and 
a half as a sufficient'’-'j')eac.o establish- 
ment for all the honest purposes of' 
j^-ovei'nment, which is three hundred 
thousand pounds more than the peace 
establishment in the proflipite and 
protlii^al times of Charles the Second 
(notwithstanding, as lias been alre.ady 
observed, the pay and salaries of the 
army, nav}', aid revenue olficers 
continue the same as at that periotl), : 
thery will remain a surplus of upward, 
of six millions out of the present 
cur•e^J,t cxpcnces. 'fhe.epiestion then 
will, bo, how to dispose of this sui*' 
plus ? 

Whoever has observed the manner 
in which trade and taxes tw ist them- : 
selves together, must be sensible of 
tlte impossibility bf separating them i 
suddenly. 

First. Hecause the articles' now on ; 
hand arc already charged" with the ' 
duty ; and the reduction cannot take 
'"plape on the present slock. , 

Secondly. Because, on all those 
articles on which the duty is charged : 
in^ the gros^, such as per barrel, . 
hogsheadj,- huu Ired weight or ton, the j 
abolition of the duty does not admit ! 


of being divided dow^^ so as fully to 
relieve the consumer, who purchases 
by the pint, or the pound. The last 
duty laid on strong beer and ale, was 
three shillings per barrel, which, if 
,taken off, would lessen the purchase, 
only half a farthing* per pint, and 
consequently, would not reach to 
practi<?al relief. 

7 his being the conditicui of a great 
parf'^oT the taxes, it will necessary 
to look for such others as are free 
from this embarrassment aud. where 
the relief will be direct and visible, 
and capable of immediate ope.'atioii. 

\n the first place, then, the poor- 
rates are a direct tax whicli every 
housekeeper feels, and who knows 
also, to a farthing, the sum which he 
pays, 'fhe national ai/iount of the 
wlude of the poor-rates is not 
posili\ ely kiu>wn, but can be procured. 
Sir John Sinclair, in his I fistnry of /he 
Revenue has slated it at ^>.2,100,587. 
A considerable part of winch is 
expended in litigations, in which the 
poor, instead of being reliev‘^d, arc 
tormented. I'he expence, .however, 
is the same to the parish from what- 
ever cause it ai ises. 

In I>irming'hai7i the amount of poor- 
rates fourteen thousand ptnmds a 
year, 'fliis, ihoug^'h a large sum, is 
moderate compared w ilh the popula- 
tion. Birming^ham is said to contain ' 
seventy thoiwsand souls, and orY a 
proportio.. of .seventy thousand to 
fourteen thousand poor-igtes, the 
naiional ;yriHnint of poor-rates, taking 
the population of bhigland ;^s seven 
millions, would-be but one million 
four hundred thousand pounds.' *Jt is 
therefore, most probable, that the 
population of Birmingham is over- 
riited. Fourteen thousand pounds is 
the proportion upon fifty thousand 
souls, taking two millions of poor- 
rates, as the national ar^ount. ‘ 

Be it, however, what it may, it is 
no other than the consequence of the 
excessive burden of taxes, for, at the 
time when the taxes were very low, 
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the pot»r were ^le to m;iintain them- ! are that class o/ poor which need 


selves ; and there were no poor-rates.* 

. In the present •state of thini^s a 
• laboiiriiii^ man, with wife and two 
gr three children, does not pay less 
•than between seven and ei^ht poinul^ 
a-year in taxes. He is not sensible ot 
this, because it is disi^uised tv^him in 
the articles whicfi he l>n}s, and he 
\ thinks only of their dearne.vs ; but as 
the taxes^take frgm him, at IJfTst, a 
fourth part of his yearly eartiin^s, ht^ 
is consequently disabled from pro- 
vidf^nj* for a family, especially if 
•hhtvselP or aiiy of them a 111 ic led 
w^th sickness. 


support, the number will be one 
million four hundred thousand. Of 
this luimbL’r, one hundred and forty 
thousand will be ai^ed pov^ as will be 
4iertafter* shown, and Im* which a 
distinct pian ision will be proposed. 

'There will then remain one million 
two inindred aiul sixty thousand 
which, at live Si^uls to each familv', 
amount io two hundred and lifty-two 
thousand families, reiulered poor from 
the expence of children and the 
weij^^ht of taxes. 

'The number id* i4nldren uiuler 
I fourteen v ears of a^’^e, in each of those 


^ The first step, therefore, of practical j families, will be found to be about 
relief, would he to abolish the poor- 


rates entirely, and in lieu thereof, to 
make a remfssion of taxes to the poor 
of double the amount of the present 
poor-tat^'s, vi/. , four millions anmtally, 
owt of the surplus taxes. By this 
measure, the poor would be benefited 
tw'o millions, and the housekeepcr?f 
two millions. 'This alone winild be 
«quaI<o a reduction of one hundred 
and twenty millions of the National 
Debt, ^nd conseijuently equal to the 
whole cx pence of the American War. 

It will then remain to be considered, 
which is the most effectual .mode of 


fiv e to ev er}^ tvv'i> fgimilies ; some 
It»iv ini^^ two, and others thrj.‘ei some, 
luTe, and other^ four : smne none, and 
tUhers five ; but it rarely happens 
th.at more than five are under fourteen 
years of a^^e, and after this ajL,»'e they 
are capable ol^ serv ice or of beinj.;’ 
apprenticed. 

.Allowing'* five chiklren (under four- 
teen years) to every #1 vvogfamilies. 

The imnibi'i* ef ehililrtMi will In* fr^o,o<K) 
'The minilna- of pari'uts, were 
• tlu‘y all hvin)4’, would he ... 5o^,fW)o 

It is cerfain, that if the chiklren are 


ij^rovided for, the p.'^ents are relieved 
distributing" this^ remission of four i of consequenc^e, because it is from the 
millions. Ifcxpence of bringing up children that 


! their poverty ari.s^. 

' Having ^thus ascer^aini^i • 


tlie 


It is easily seen, that the poor are 
generally composed of» large families • ■ , « « 

of children, and old pcopl? past their i greatest number'that can be supposed 
k'#bour?t*If these two classes arc 1 to need support on account of young 
provided for, the remedy *fill so far families, I proceed to the mode of 
reach the full extent of the tSse, ; relief or distribution, which is, 

that wdiat remains vjill be incidental, j To pay as a remission of taxes to 
•and* lit a great measure, fall withi»^! cve«y poor familyf out of ^hc surplus 
the compass *of benefit clubs, which, ' taxes, and in room poor-raftjs, four 
though of humble invention, mertt to pounds a-yAr for every child under 
be ranked among the best modern fourtecn*years of age ; enjoining the 


i^stiti4tion.s. 

• Admijting England ^o contain seven 
millions of l^ouls ; if one-fifth thereof 

t 

* Poor-rate.s began about the time of 
Henry ^111., when the taxes began to 
em^ease, and they h^ve encreased as the 
taxes encreased ever since. — Author. • 


i parents ot such children to send them 
to school, to learn readiikg, wri|in^ 
and common arithmetic ; the rhinjsters 
of every parish, of every*cfenommation 
to certify jointly to an ^fiice, fVr ^lat 
purpose, that this dui^ is ’iper formed. 
The Account of this ^xpence will dI. 
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For six hundred and thir^ ^ 

thousand children at 

per annum each £2^^20^000 

By adopting this metho'd, not only 
the povetVv of the parents will be 
relieved, ^t ignorance will * b(* 
banished from the rising generation, 
and the number of poor will hereafter 
become less, because their abilities, 
by the aid of education, will be 
greater. Many a youth, with good 
natural genius, who is apprenticed 
to a mecfianical trade, such as a 
carpenter, joiner, millwright, ship- 
wright, blackjknith, etc., is prevented 
from getting forward the whole of his 
life by the want of a little common 
education wheh a boy. 
u.*' I new ^proceed to the case of^the 
aged. 

I divide age into two classes. 
First, the approach of age, beginning 
at fifty. Secondly, old age com- 
mencing at sixty. c 

At fifty, though the mental faculties 
of man are in full vigour, and his i 
judgment blatter than at any pre- 
ceding date, the bodily powers for 
laborious life are on the decline. He 
cannot bear the ^ame quantity of 
fatigue as at an earlier period. He 
begins to earn^ less, and is less 
capable of enduring wind and weather ; 
and in those mor^ retired employ-^ 
ments where much sight is required, 
he faii>^ ap;).ce, and sees .himself, like 
an oid horse, beginning to be turned 
adrift. 

At sixty his labour ought to be over, 
at least from direct necessity. It is 
painful to see old age working itself 
to death, in what ^re called civilized 
countries, for ditily bre^d. 

To form some ^judgment of the 
number of thqse above fifty years of 
age, 1 have several times Cvmnted the 
'persons h met in the streets of 
London, men, women, and children, 
and h^-ve generally found that the 
average i$ f^bout one in sixteen or 
seventeen. o If^it^^be said that aged 
Iversons do not come much into the 


streets, so neither do infants ;<j and a 
great proportion of grown children 
are in schools and^in workshops as 
apprentices. Taking, then, sixteen 
for a divisor, the whole number of 
persons in England of fifty years and 
upwards, of both sexes, rich and 
poor, will be four hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

TTe persons to be provided for out 
of tni^ gross number will be husband- 
^men, common labourers, journeymen 
I of every trade and their v/ives, sailors, 
and disbanded soldiers, worti out 
servants of both sexes, and pODr, 
widows. 

There will be also a considerable 
number of middling tradesmen, who 
having lived decently in the former 
part of life, begin, as age approaches, 
to lose their business, and at last fall 
to dlicay. 

Besides these there will be con- 
stantly thrown off from the revolution 
of that wheel which no man can stop 
nor regulate, a number from every 
class of life connected with con?merce 
and adventure. , 

To provide for all those accidents, 
and whatever else may befall, I take 
the number of persons who, at one 
time or other of their lives, after fifty 
years of age, may fctjl it necessary or 
comfortable to be better supported 
than they can support themselves, and 
that not as a matter of grace aftd 
favour, blit of right, at one-third of 
the whole number, which ^s one 
hundred forty thousand, as stated 
in phge 1 31, and for whom a distinct 
provision was proposed to be made. 
If there be more, society, nC‘t\vith- 
standing the show and pomposity ol 
gov'ernment, is in a deplorable con- 
dition in England. 

Of this one hundred and, forty 
thousand, I take one half, seventy 
thousand, to be of the age of fifty and 
under sixty, and the other half to be 
sixty years and upwards. .Having 
thus ascertained the probable pro 
portion of the number of aged persons 
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I proceed to the mdUe of rendering 
their condition*®conifortable, which is, 

To pay to ever^ such person of the 
age of fifty years, an^ until he shall 
arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of 
Six pounds per annum out of thj 
surplus taxes, and ten pounds per 
annun? during life after the age of 
sixty. The expence of which ^vill be, 

• Seventy thousand persons, at ^ , 

£6 per%nnuni 

Seventy thousand dilto, at £io 

per annun^ ... ... ..• 700,000 * 

20,000 

This support, as already remarked, 
i^not of the nature of a charity but of 
% right. Every person in England, 
male and female, pays on an average 
in taxes two pounds eight shillings 
and sixpence per annum from the day 
of his (or her) birth ; and if; the 
expenct^ of collection be added, he 
p*ays two pounds eleven shillings and 
sixpeftce ; consequently, at the end o| 
fifty years he has paid one hundred 
and , twenty-eight pounds fifteen 
shillings, and at sixty one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds ten shillings. 

• Convetting, therefore, his (or her) 
individual tax into a tontine, the 
money he shall receive after fifty | 
years is but Uitle more \han the j 
legal interest of the nett money he 
has paid ; the rest is made up from ! 
tliose whose circumstances do not : 
require them to draw simh support, j 
^id thr^apital in both cases defrays 1 
the expences of government It is on 
this ground that I have extende^J^the 
prob^le claims to one-third of the 
nuna^^r of aged persons in the natior^f 
*Is it, then, better that the lives of one 
hundred and* forty thousand ^ged 
persons be rendered comfortable, or 
that a million a year of public rnoney 
be ex*pended on any one individual, 
a«d hirrt oft^n of the ^nost worthless 
or insignificant character ? Let reason 
and justice, let honour and humanity, 
let even h^^pocrisy, sycophancy and 
Mi>. Burke, let George, let Loijis, 


Leqpold, Frederic, Catherine, Corn- 
wallis, or Tippoo Saib, answer the 
question.* 

The sum thus remitted to 

the poor will be, ^ ► 

^ two •hand rod and fifty- 

two thousand poor fami- 
lies, containing six hun- 
dred and thirty thousand 
children £2,520,000 

To one hundred and forty 

thousand aged ^persons 1,120,000 

640, 000 

There will then remain three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
out of the four million;:^, part ot which 
may be applied as follows : - 

After all the above cases arc pro- 
vided for there will still be a number 
d[,families who, though noil properI7- 
i of the class of poor, yet find it difficult 
' to give education to their children ; 

1 and such children, under such a case, 

I would be in a wor.se condition than if 
j their parents w?rc actually poor. A 
nation under a well-regulated govern- 
i ment should permit none to remain 
j uninstructed. It i-f mofiarchical and 

h ‘ Reckoning the taxes by families, five to 
a •family, each family pays on an average 
2^12 17s. 6d^per annfim. To this sum are to 
be added the poor rates. Though all pay 
.taxes in the articles iSiey consume,’ all do 
not pay poor rr^tes. About two millions are 
exempted— some as not being housekeepers, 
others as not be^g able, and tfie poor 
themselves who receive the relief. The 
average, thei^forc, of nooi* rn-tm Sn the 
remaining number is forty shijlings for 
every family of five persons, which makes 
the whole average amount of taxes and 
rates 2*4 ' 7 ^- ^< 1 . For six persons £17 17s. 
For sevcwi persons £20 i6s. 6d. 

The average of taxes in America, under 
thc^new or represenflktive .system of govern- 
ment, including the interest of the debt 
contracted if>»the war, and taking the 

i population at four million of souls* which it 
! now amounts to, and is (jaily encreajfing, is 
five shillings per head, men, women, and 
children, the differences therefore, betwe«i 
the two governments is as under * 

Entrland • %merica 
2 »• • j€ d. 

For a family of five perwnH 14 17 6 .. ^ S ® 

For a family of »ix pcriwmj* ^ ^ ® 

For a family of seven persons .«► ao t# 6 . . * ® 

^AtUhir. ' ^ 


% 
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aristocratical gfovernment only ^hat 
requires ignorance for its support. 

Suppose, then, four hundred thou- 
sand children to be in this* condition, 
which is ^ a greater number than 
ought to b^ supposed after the pro-^ 
visions already made, the method 
will be : 

To allow for each of these children 
ten shillings a year for the expence of 
schooling for six years each, which 
will give them six months’ schooling 
each year, and half-a-crown a year for 
paper and spelling books. 

The expencc\ 'f this will be annually ' 
^ 2 ^ 0 ,^ 000 , 

There will then remain one hundred 
and ten thousard pounds. 

Notwithstanding the great modes 
of relief which the best instituled 
and best principled government may 
devise, there will he a number of 
smaller cases, which it is good policy 
as well as benelicence>du nation to 
consider. 

Were twenty shillings to be given 
immediately pn the birth of a child, 
to every woman who should make 
the demand, and none will make it • 
whose circumstances do not requfie 
it, it might relieve a gretit deal of 
instant distress. „ 


* Public schools do not answer (he general 
purpose of the poor. Tlu'y are chietlv in 
corpe.*'a.‘ ioti towns from whicti the country 
towns and villages tire excluded, or, if 
admitted, the distance occasions a great 
loss of time. Rduc.ition, to be useful to the 
poor, should be on the spot, and the best 
method, I believe, to accomplish this is to 
enable the parents to pay the expences 
themselves. There ar;; always persons of 
both se3*#^s tXi be found in every village, 
especially when growing into years, capable 
of such iin uiulert.'iking. 'I\,enty children 
at ten shillings each (ahd that not nore than 
six months each y^'ar) would be as much as 
some livings amount to in the rdinote parts 
0^1 Epglarjd, Knd tluJre are often distressed 
clergypien’s widows to whom such an income 
would be accvptable. Whatever is given 
on this account to children answers two 
purpMse^ ; to them it is education — to those 
w|\p educate the.\i *t is a livelihood. — 
Author, 


I There are aboiit twojiundred thou- 
sand births yearly in fengland, and if 
claimed, by one foiu^^h. 

The amount would be ... ;^5o,ooo. 

And twenty shillings to every new- 
lyiarried couple who should claim iri 
like manner. This would not exceed 
the sum of ^’20,000. 

Also 'twenty thou.sand pounds to be 
appropriated to defray the funera.l 
expe^V'Ds of persons, who, . 4 ;ravelling 
for work, may die at a distance from 
tlieir friends. By relieving parishes 
from this charge, the sick stronger 
will be bettyr treated. 

I shall linish this part of the subject 
with a plan adapted to the particular 
condition of a metropolis, such as 
I.ondon. 

Cases are continually occurring in 
' a metropolis dilferent from tho.se 
i which occur in the country, and for 
which a dilVerent, or rather an addi- 
tional, mode of relief is necessary. 
In the country, even in large towns, 
people have a knowledge of each 
other, and distress never rises tj^ that 
extreme height it sometimes does in 
a metropolis. There is no such thing 
in the country as persons, in the literal 
sense of the word, starved to death, 
or dying with cold from the want of 
a lodging. Yet .s-ich cases, and 
others equally as miserable, happen 
in London. 

Many a youth comes up to Londcrli 
i full of expectations, and with little or 
no money, and uiiless he gp^ dmmg- 
diate employment he is already half- 
unckrie ; and boys bred up in London 
without any means of a livelihood, 
V»nd as it often hlippens of dij^sclute 
parents, are in a still woise condition ; 
and servants long out of place are 
not much better off. In short, a world 
of little cases is continually arising, 
which busy or affluent life kno\^s no‘l 
of, to open IheTirst door^to distress. 
Hunger is not among the postpone- 
able wants, and a day, even a few 
hours, in such a condition is often the 
crisis of a life of ruin. 
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Th^e circuqjstances which arc the 
general cause of tlie little thefts aiul 
. pilferings that l^ul to greater, may 

• be prevented. I'lieiK? yet remain 
twenty thousand pounds out of the 

. four millions of surplus taxes, which 
with another fund hereafter to be 
mentidned, amounting to about twenty 
thousand pounds more^ caifnot be 
better applied than to thTs purpose. 
The plan%ill then^be : 

First, — To erect two or more build- 
ings, .or tal*e some already erected, 
capaBle of containing at least six 

# tbousafid persons, and ^o ha\ e in 
each of these places as many kinds 
of employment as can be contrived, 
so that every person who shall come 

^may find something which he or she 
can do. • 

Secondly, -To receixe all who shall 
corner without inquiring who or what 
tbey are. The only condition to be, 
•that for so much, or so many hours’ 
work, each person shall receive si# 
many meals of wholesome food aiul a 
^arm lodging, at least as good as a 
barrack.. That a certain portion of 
what ^each person’s work shall be 
•worth shall be reserved, and gixen to 
him or her, on their g*oing away ; and 
that each person shall stay a;^ long or 
as short a time, dr come as often as 
he chuse, on these conditions. 

If each person stayed three months, 
it* would assist by rotation twenty- 
four thousand persons annually, , 
tfeougif the real number, at all times, 
would be but six thousand. ^ By estab- 
lishing an asylum of this kind, sHich 
persons to whom teyiporary distresses 
gOCCttr;’ would have an opportunity 
recruit themst^lves, and be enabled to 
look out for better employment. • 

Allowing that their labour paid but 
one half the expence of supporting 
t^iem, after reserving a portion of 
their earnijRgs for tliernselvcs, the 
sum of**forty thousand pc;unds addi- : 
tional >yould defray all other charges j 
for even a greater number than six ! 
thousand. ' i 
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l^ie fund very properly convertible 
to this purpose, in addition to the 
twenty thousand pounds remaining 
of the foriber fund, will be t^e pro- 
duce of the lax upon cv^also so iniqui- 
Hoifsly and wantonly applied to the 
support of the Duke of Richmv>nd. 
It is horrid that any man, more espe- 
ciallx* at the price coals now are, 
should live on the distress of a com- 
munity ; and an*^ government per- 
mitting such an abuse, deserves to be 
dismisseti. 'I'liis fuiul is said to be 
about twenty thousand pounds per 
annum. > 

I shall now conclude this plan with 
enumerating the several particulars, 
and then proceed io oSher matters. 

• 'File enumeration is as foljo^s : 

h'irst Abolfiion of two millions 
poor-rates. 

Secondly Provision for two hun- 
dred and lilt) thousand poor families. 

'J'hirdly , ICdr^cation for tme million 
and thirty thousand children. 

b'ourthly Comfortable provision 
for one hundred ai*d hgrly thousand 
aged persons. 

* b'ifthly Donation of twenty shil- 
liflgs each for fifty thousand births. 

Sixthly • DonatVm of twenty shil- 
ling's each for tvveiy.y thousand, mar- 
^riages. 

) Seventhly -Allowances of twenty 
thousand pounds for the funeral 
expellees of persons travelluiyf lor 
. work, and uying at a distance from 
their friends. 

ICighthly - bmiploymcnt, at all times, 
for the casual poor in the cities of 
London* and Westminster. 

1^ the operation of th^s plan, the 
poor laws, those instruments -^of civil 
torture, wil>W superseded, and the 
wasteful cxpence* ol,^ litigation, pre- 
vented. Jhe hearts \if the humane 
will not be shocked by tag-ged acttl 
hungry children, and per.%on^s of 
seventy and eighty jgefirs of age, 
begging for bread. The dy iife poor 
will not be draggef^ fro^ place to 
place* to breathe^ their last, as 
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• reprisal of parish upon parish. 
Widows will have a maintenance for 
their children, and not be carted 
away, on the death of their husbands, 
like culprit and criminals; and chil- 
dren will no" long’er be considered as' 
increasing the distresses of their 
parents. The haunts of the wretched 
1 will be known, because it will ne to 
their advantage, and the number of 
petty crimes, the oiTspring of distress 
and poverty, will be lessened. The 
poor, as well as the rich, will then be 
interested in the support of govern- 
ment, and the cause and apprehension 
of riots and tumults will cease. Ye 
who sit in ease, and solace yourselves 
in plenty — and such there are in 
cFi Turkey and Russia, ,as well as, in 
(X England — and who say to yourselves, 
‘‘Are we not well off?” have ye 
thought of these things ? When ye 
do, ye will cease to speak and feel for 
yourselves alone. 

The plan is easy in practice. It 
does not embarrass trade by a sudden 
interruption in thVi order of taxes, but 
effects the relief by changing the 
application of them ; and the money 
necessary for the purpose can be 
drawn from the excise collections, 
which are made e'ght times a year in 
every market town in England. ^ 

' Haying now arranged and concluded 

this subject, I proceed to the next. 

Tit'king the present current expences 
at seven millions and a half, which is 
the least amount they are now at, 
there will remain (after the sum of 
one million and a half be taken for 
the new current expences and four 
million^^ for the before-mentioned 
service) the suhi of t^^vo millions ; 
part of which to be applied as follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an 
alliance with France, will, in a great 
tneasur^, 'become useless, yet the 
persons who have devoted themselves 
to tho^e services, and have thereby 
unfftted then^selves for other lines of 
l^fe, are not tc be sufferers by the 
rheans that mak/? others happy. They 


r 

are a different description o^ men 
from those who form or hang about a 
court. 

A part of the army will remain, at 
least for some years, and also of the 
navy, for which a provision is already, 
made in the former part of this plan 
of one million, which is almost half a 
million mora than the peace establish- 
ment of the army and navy iii the 
prodigal times of Charles ti?e Second. 

Suppose, then, fifteen thousand 
soldiers to be disbanded,-and to allow 
to each of those men three shillings 
a-week during life, clear of all deduc- 
tions, to be paid in the same manner 
as the Chelsea College pensioners are 
paid, and for them to return to their 
trades and their friends ; and also to 
add fifteen thousand sixpences per 
week to the pay of the soldiers who 
shall remain. The annual ^expence 
will be : — 


To the pay of fifteen thousand 
disbanded soldiers, at 3s. per 


week 

i;i 17,000 

Additional pay to the remaining- 
soldiers ... 

19,500 

Suppose that the pay to the 
officers of the banded corps 
be of the same amount as the 
sum allowed to the men 

1 17,000 

To prevent bulky estimates, 
admit the same sum to the 
disbanded navy as to the 
army, and the same increa.se 
of pay 

£ 253,500 

253*500 

Total ... ... 

‘ £ 507,000 


Every year some part of this siim 
of half a million (I omit the odd seven 
thousand pounds^, for the purppse of 
Keeping the account unembanassed) 
will fall in, and the whole of it in 
time, as it is on the ground of life 
annuities, except the encreased pay 
of thirty-nine^ thousand, pounds. As 

' In Paine’s own edition and in nearly all 
subsequent ones this appears as** “ twenty- 
nine but since the sum mentioned is twice 
the additional pay — that is, twice 19^500 — 
“twenty-nine” is ?n obvious blunder. — 
H. B. B. 
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it falls in, pari® of the taxes may be 
taken off ; for instance, when thirty 
thousand pounds fall Jn, the duty on 
* hops may be wholly taken off ; and as 

• other parts fall in, the duties on 
•^’candles and soap may be lessened^ 

till at. last they will totally cease. 
Inhere now remains at least on^million 
^ and a half of surplus tax^s. 

^ The ta# on houses and w^tlows 
is one of those direct taxes which, like 
the poor raters, is not confounded witl? 

• trader and when taken off, the relief 
^wjlT be^ instantly felt. This tax falls 

heavy on the middling class of 
poople. 

• The amount of this tax by the 
returns of 1788 was — 

Houses and \>^ndows, by 

the Act of 1766 ... j6'385,45o ii 7 

Ditto, the Act of 1779 130^739 k\ Sh 

• 

• ;(^5'6 ,i 99 6 

-If tjilis tax be struck off, there wilj 
then remain about one million of 
surplus taxes ; and as it is always 
f^roper to keep a sum in reserve for 
incidentjfl matters, it may be best not 
.*to extt;nd reductions further in the 
first instance, but to consider what 
may be accomplished by other modes 
of reform. ^ 

Amongf the taxes most heavily felt 
is the commutation tax. I shall there- 
fev'e offer a plan for its abolition, by 
substituting" another in -its place,, 
which tW^ill effect three objects at 
once. 

First, That of removing the buirden 
to wheVe it can best be borne. 

Secondly, Restori?ig justice among, 
^families by a distribution of pro- 
perty. 

Thirdly, Extirpating the overgrown 
Influence arising from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, and which is 
ohe of the principal sources of cor- 
ruption ^t elections. 

The amount of the coVnmutation 
tax by the returns of 1788 was 

£17^M7* 

When taxes are proposed, tne 


— 

country is amused by the plausible 
language of taxing luxuries. One 
thing is called a luxury at one time, 
and something else at another ; but 
Jthe*real kixury does not consist in the 
article, but in the means of procuring 
it, and this is always kept out of 
sight. 

I know not why any plant or herb 
of the field should, be a greater luxury 
in one country than another ; but an 
overgrown estate in either is a luxury 
at all times, and, as such, is the 
proper object of taxation. It is, 
therefore, right to take these kind 
tax-making gentlemen upon their 
own word, and argue pn the principle 
them.selves have laid down, that of 
luxurt'^'^s. If they'’ or their 
champion, Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is 
growing out of date, like the man in 
armour, can prove that an estate of 
twenty, thirty. , or forty thousand 
pounds a /ear is not a luxury, I will 
give up the argument. 

Admitting that gny annual sum, 
.say, for instance, a thout»and pounds, 
,is necessary for the support of a 
family, consequently the second thou- 
.sand is of »the nal^ire of a luxury, the 
third still more so, and by proceeding 
on we shall at last* arrive at a sum 
^that may not* improperly be called a 
prohibitable lux:>ry. It woifld be 
impolitic to set bounds to prtmerty 
acquired by industry, anc^ therefore it 
is right to place the prohibition b6yond 
the probable acquisition to which 
industry can extend ; but there ought 
to be a Emit to property or the accu- 
mulation of it byjpequest. It should 
pas.s in some other line. The? richest 
in every na^ji®n have poor relations, 
and tho/se often -•very near 'In^ con- 
sanguinity. 

The following tablp of progressive 
taxation is constructed on the albove 
principles, and as a sub^^iitute fdr the 
commutation tax. It will rei^ch the 
point of prohibition by, a regfiilar 
operation, and thexfeSy supersede ti>e 
aristocratical law of ^primogeniture. 
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TABLE I. 

A tax on all estates of the clear yearly 
value of after dedlictinf^ 

4 ^nd tax, and up 


the 


M. 

5 per ptnind 


To ;^5oo . . 

From J650C) to ^1,000 . . 

On the sectMid thmisand 
On the third thousand . . 

On the fourth thousand 
On the fifth thousand . . 

On the sixth tht^iisand . . 

On the seventh thousand f . . 

On the eif'hth tlK>usand 
On the ninth thousand 
On the (enth tliousand . . 

On the eleventlj thousand 
On the twelftli thousand 
On the thirteenth thousand 
On the lovirteeiAth th 0 ..s,iud . . 

On the fifteentli tlunisaiul 
On the sixteenth thousand 
On the seventei'Uth thous.iiul 
On the e^^^htl'enth tliousaiul . 

On tlu- ninetei'Uth tliousaiul . 

On the tx^entieth thousand 
On tl»e t wi'iit v*hirst thousand 
On the t went y-sei’oiui tliousaiul 
On tlu' t went v-tliird thousand 

'Fhe forc^oin^^ taldc shows the pro- 
jjfrcssioii per pound on every proi^res- 
sivc thousand, 'riie* followinj^' table 
shows the amount of the tfix on every 
thousattd separately, and in the last 
column the b'*tal^ anunml of all the 
separate sums collect ed. 

r\iu.h: 11. 

An estate of per anu., at ^il. per p*>uiul. pa\ s £> 1 • o 

• . loo I • 1 >• • » • • I ,s ' ' 

I . ioo .1 I . • I < • e I < > o 

After the tax of ('kI. per poimdl 

takes place on the cond ^,5(X) ; caai- 

per 

so on. 

Ti't.il amount . 


sequ|;i\tly iui estate 
annum fiays’ ^21 1 5s. 


of ^,10 XX) 
iirrd 


1st -‘t 

s. 

I. 

A 

>cr p.Min.l 

.C s. 

7 0 

■ ' 

"• 

itnil 

0 

u 



M -0 



jtiJ UMM) at 

tl 

1, 




5. > 


.. 

T 

0 



.S‘ ' 0 

T 1 1 w > 

5 

4U1 

1 

(1 



7 ,S *’ 

iS, 


5 tfi 

J 




iiH> 0 


5 

tith 


'0 



l 5. 1 e * 

* 15 *t 

5 

7th 

Slh .. 

\ 




a.Mi 0 

“n 

5 

5 


• f 

,, 

350' ,» 

. , KS) 

5 

«)th 


0 



Vio 0 

iiS.. 


loth i. 

7 

8 

0 



' ' 

i5;o 

s 

iitli ,, 

0 



400 0 

IQV* 

5 

uth 

0 

0 



450 «> ' 


5 

t^th 

to , 




1 1 

.•S.S . 


t4th 

1 1 

0 



55 *’ *’ 

.av’ 

5 

15th 

i 3 




Ihxj 0 

4..;.. 

5 

16th ,, 





•’ 5 " 

41 kS 1 

5 

17th 

14 




7 .«. .. 

5 ,;S. 


iHth ,, .. 

i.S 




75 '* *’ 

1 . I ;. < 

s 

i‘)th .. 

n> 

0 



.s,. .. 



•ie^i .. 

»7 

1.1 



S_so 0 

77S. 

5 


iS 




1 X t ( > 


5 



0 


* ,, 

0 

;o 

5 

a^rU 

ao 




IvXXl 1 ' 


5 


At the twenty-thirCi thousand the 
tax becomes 20s. in the pound, and 
consequently every thousand beyond 
can produce no profit but by dividing 
the estate. Yet, formidable as this 
fax appears, it will not, I believe, 
produce so much as the commutation 
tax : skould it produce more, it ought 
to be lowered to that amount upon 
cstat-;..'^ under two or three thousand 
a year. 

On small and middling estates it is 
lighter (as it is intended to be/ than 
the commutation tax. It is not till 
after sevcii or eight thousand a year 
that it begins to be heavy. The object 
is not so much the produce of the ta^ 
as the justice of the measure. The 
aristocracy has screene'^ itself too 
much, and this ser\es to restore a 
; parted' the lost equilibrium. 

I As an instance of its screening 
j itself, it is only necessary to look 
; back to the first establishment vT the 
' excise laws, at what is called the 
; Restoration, or the coming of Charles 
! the Second. The aristocratical interest 
i then in power commuted the feudal 
; services itself was under, by laying a 
i tax on beer brewed for sale: that is, 

; they compounded with Charles for an 
: exemption from tl ose services for 
I themselves and their heirs by a tax 
' to be paid by other people. The 
I aristocracy do not purchase be?r 
■ brewed hv* sale, but brew their own 
; beer free of the duty; anit if any 
I commutaSon at that time were neccs- 
I sary it ought to ha\e been at the 
i expence of those for whom the exemp- 
j'tions fram thos^i services were in- 
I tended ; ‘ instead of which, it was 
' thrown on an entirely ditTcrent class 
; of men. 

‘ 'riie tax on lieer brewoc! for sale, fre^n 
' whieli the .iristoe’aev are exempt is alnu*st 
: one million more than the present eoni- 
mnt.it ivm ta,x, beini^ In- the ; ?turt.s of 17S8 
; Xh « 5-X ami i onsi'cpiently they oiij^ht to 
take v'n themselves the amount of ‘the coin- 
I nmtation tax, as iliej' are alreatly exerrjnted 
frotmone which is almost one million greater. 
— Author,* 
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But the chief object of this pro- 
gressive tax (besides the justice of 
renderings taxes inore«‘qual than tliev 
are), is, as already slated, to extirpate 
fhe overgsrown inlUience arising- froip 
the unnatural law of primogeniture, 
which Is one of the principal sources 
of corruption at electionj^ * 

. It would be attended wifli no good 
conseqiielfces to ^inquire box#' such 
vast elates as l flirty, forty, or fift^ 
thousand a •year could commence, 
and fhat at a time when commerce 
»aiid mjfniifacture were, nothin a state 
to admit ot such actjuisitions. Let it 
be* suHicieiU to remed\- tlie e\ il In 
puttings them in a condition of 
descending again to the community, 
Tiy the cjuiA means of apportic>ning 
them among- all the heirs and heii-esses 
of tlKvse families. 'Lhis will bt the j 
mpre necessarx', because hitherto the 
aristocracy have quartered their I 
yohn^er children and connections ■ 
upon the public, in useless posts, I 
Qlaces» and edhees, xx hich xvheu i 
abolished xvill leaxe them destitute, ; 
unless ^the laxv of primogeniture be | 
“•also abolished or superseded, j 

A progressive tax xvill, in a great I 
measure, effect this object, ^md that 
as a matter of iiuT'rest to the parties 
most immediately concerned, as will 
be seen by the folloxving table, which 
sl^)xvs tile nett produce upon exerx 
estate, alter subtracting^ the tax. 
IV thiftit will appear that after an 
estate exceeds thirteen ofT fourteen 
thousand a year the remainder*/^ro- 
duces^but little profit to the holder, 
^iiid •c*#nsequently will pass either t»f* 
the younger* children or to other 
kindred. * • 

TABLE in. 


Ni>. t>l Thous.nuls 

Total I'ax 

Not! ■ 

pi'r Ann. 

Sublr.u'tixl. 

Printnce. 



£ 

4,000 «... 

1S4 

4.816 

5,t>oo 

2S4 

4,710 

• • 


/ 5 . 56 t> 

7,000 


0,366 

<S,ooo 

SSo 

7,120 

9,000 

1 , 1 So 

7,820 

io,yoo 


8,470 

1 1 ,000 


0,070 

IJ,(K)() 

2,4So 

9,620 

14,000 

#,SS() 

1 0, 1 20 

14,000 


10, i^7o 

15,000 

d.040 

10,1170 

10,000 

4 , 9 S<) 

11,420 

• 7,000 


11,620 

iS,ooo 

0, f.^o^ 

11,870 

IO.<H)0 


12,070 

.*0,000 


12,220 

J 1,000 

S,f)So 

12,420 

J J , 000 

9 .^> 4 o* 

12,370 

• .? 4 ,()<)o 

i iu* imm 

10,040 

• • •-’.470 

V.liil lines ;iji 

t his tahli*. 

• ilroppoil ill 


.Shewing the nett produce of every 
estate frcim one thousand to txventx- 
three thousiflid pounds a year : 

No. of ThousanJs Total Tax • \» tt 

per Ann. .Subtracted. PriKliict 

-e • c /, ■ 

J.ooo ... ... 

2,000 ... 5g ia)4% 

• 3,000 ... 109 ... 2,891 


Acctuding to this (able, an estate 
cannot produce more than ^■.12,370 
clear ol (he lan.J tax and (he prog-res- 
si\\‘ tax, and therefore the dixixling- 
such estates xvill foIli>w as a matter of 
j family interest. Ai^est;yc of 
: a year, tlixided into five estates of 
|•lour thousand each and one of 
j tl^ee, will be cliarg-ed only 
I xvhich is Imt 5 pt?r cent., but if held 
bv one possessor xvill be cUarged 
•^,10,630. * 

\% Altluuigrh an eiujuiry into the origin 
of those estates #^e umiecessafy, the 
I continuation of them in their pr^vseiit 
^shape is ai^ithef .subjec*t. It is a 
matter of national concern.* As 
, hereditary estates, the laxv has created 
the evil, and it ought afso to provide 
i the remf'dy. Primogenit ure ought to 
be i^bolished, nol^only bc^cau.se it is 
^ unnatural and imjustf^ but because the 
I counti^ sufr«^s by its operation. By 
I cutting •ff (as b(?fore observed^ the 
I younger children from their proper 
; portion of inheritance tht; public fs 
loaded xvith the expence of rftaintain- 
ing them ; and the frtwHom df elec- 
tions violated by the overteajing 
j influence xvhich this ^njiis^ monopoly 
I of family property 'produces. Nor%s 
I this all. It occasions a waste of 
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national property. A considerable 
part of the land of the country is 
rendered unproductive by the great 
extent- of t^e parks and chases which 
this law serves to keep up, and ^thi<. 
at a time when the annual production 
f grain is not equal to the national 
onsumption.^ In short, the e^ils of 
he aristocratical system are so great 
Lud numerous, so^ inconsistent with 
everything that is just, wise, natural, 
ind benehcent, that when they are 
:onsidered, there ought not to be a 
Joubt that mai/ y, who are now classed 
under that description, will wish to 
sec such a system abolished. 

What pleasure can they derive from 
contemplating the exposed condit^ic.n 
and almost certain beggary of their 
younger offspring? Kvery aristo- 
cratical family has an appendage of 
family beggars hanging round it, 
which in a few ages'vNr a f‘:w genera- 
tions are shook off, and console them- 
selves with telling their tale in alms- 
houses, workhoi ses, and prisons, 
'fhis is the natural consequence of 
aristocracy. The peer and the beggar* 
are often of the same family. One 
extreme produces the other ; to make 
one rich many nmst he made poor ; 
neither can the system be supported^, 
by other means. 

There are two cArtssos of people to 
whom the laws of Kngland are par- 
ticularly hostile, and tliose the most 
helpless : younger children and the 
poor. Of the former I have just 
spoken ; of the latter I shall mention 
one instance out of the many that 
might be producer, and with which 
I shall close this subject. 

Several laws are in 'existence for 
regulating and^ limiting workmen’s 
wages. Why not leave them as free 
tv» make their own bargains as the 
law-makers are to let their farms and 
houses ? Personal labour is all the 
property they have. Why is that 

* See the reports on the com trade. — 
Author, 


little, and the little freedom they 
enjoy, to be infringed ? But the . 
injustice will appear stronger if we. 
consider the operation and effect of 
,such laws. When wages are fixet^ 
by what is called a law*, the legal ’ 
wages remain stationary, while every- 
thing else is in progression ; and as 
those who make that law still continue 
to la^ on new taxes by dther laws, 
Jihey increase the expence of living by 
one law and take away the means by 
another. 

Hut if those gentlemen law- makersf 
and tax-makers thought it right to 
limit the poor pittance which personal 
labour can produce, and on which a 
whole family is to be supported, the^ 
certainly must feel Ihemst^lv^es happily 
indulged in a limitation on their own 
I part of not less than twelve thousand 
i a year, and that of property they 
never acquired (nor properly any of 
I their ancestors), and of which they 
have made so ill a use. 
j Having now' finished this subject, J 
[ shall bring the several particulars 
j into one view, and then proceed to 
j other matters. 

I The fijrst Eight Articles are brought 
forward from p. 135^ 

1. .\boIition of two millions poor- 
rates. 

2. Provision for two hundred ahd 
fifty-two ..liousand poor families at 

; the rate of four pounds per *i>ad fpr 
j each chiid under fourteen years of 
i age , which, with the addition of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 

! provides also education for one, 
million and thirty thousand children. 

3. Annuity of six pounds per annum 
each for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen, and others (supposed 
seventy thousand) of the age of fi^y 
years, and until sixty. 

4. Annuity of ten pounds each for 
life for all poor persons, decayed 
tradesmen, and others (supposed 
seventy thousana), of the age ’ of 
sixty years. 
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5. fconatiortt of 20s. each for fifty 
thousand births. 

6. Donations * of ^2os. each for 
twenty thousand marriages. 


There yet remains, as already 
stated, one million of surplus taxes. 
Some part .of this will be required for 
circumstances that do not immediately 


7. Allowance of twenty thousand present Uiemselves, and .•^fich part as 
,• pounds for the funeral expences tlf I shall not be wanted will admit a 

persoos travelling for work, and ; further reduction of taxes equal to 
dying at a distance from theinfriends. | that^imount. 

8. Employment at all times for the , Among the claims that justice 

casual pgor in the cities of Tendon requires to be ma^le, the condition of 
and Westminster? the inferior revenue officers will merit 

^ • attention. It is a reproach to any 

^ • Second Enumeration. government to waste such an immen- 

• . 9. Abolition of the tax<^s on houses sity of revenue in^ sinecures and 
and windows. nominal and unnecessary places and 

• 10. Allowance of 3s. per week for j offices, and not allow even a decent 
*life to fifteen thousand disbanded 1 livelihood to those ^on whom the 
soldiers, and a proportionable allow- labour falls. 1 he salary of the inferior 
'•ance to tlt% officers of the disbanded 1 t^fficers of {h% revenue ha.-f sfood af 
^;orps. j the petty pittance of less than fifty 

I U Encrease of pay to the rmain- ; pounds a year tor upwards of one 

ing soldiers of 19,503 annually. Mnmdred years. It ought to be 

12. The same allowance to the dis- ! seventy. Aboyt one hundred and 
bJincfbd navy, and the same increase twenty tlfousand pounds applied to 
of pay as to the army. ! this purpose will put .all those salaries 

^ 13* Abolition of the commutation ; in .a decent conditi^>n. 

tax. ' 'I'his was proposed* to be done 

14. Plan of a progressive tax,* almost twenty years ago, but the 
' operating to extirpate the unjust .and ; treasury bo.ard then \n being startled 
unnatural law of primogeniture, and j at it, as* it mi^ht le.ad to similar 
the vicious irifluence of the aristo- j expectations from the army and 
cratical system, • * navy; and the efent was thVit the 

t King, or softiebody for him, applied 
‘ When enquiries .ire m.ade into the con- j to parliament tq^h.ave his OWif salary 
;ion of the poor, various degrees of distress ‘ raised a hundred thousand a year, 

II most probably be fAuniL to render a i which bciHg tkuie, eVCrytlfih|J else 

Terent arrangement preterable to tha^j . 1 • 1 • 1 • 

lich*!^ already proposed. Widows with I aside. 

[Tiilies will be in greater warH than >vhere I With respect to another class Oi 
ere are husbands living. Tnere is^ulso a j men, the inferior clergy, I forbear to 


flition of the poor, various degrees of distress 
will most probably be fiSuncL to render a 
differtmt arrangement prefei^le to tha« 
%vhich*i^ already proposed. Widows with 


families will be in greater wart than >vhere 
there are husb.ands living. Tnere is^ulso a 
differefnee in the expence of living in oifferent 
couf)^ies, and more si^ in fuel. 

5?ufpose, then, 50,000 extr.a- • * 

ordinary c^ses at the rate 
of PC'***'^^*^^*^ • • .£50*^)000 

100.000 families, at per 

family per annum ... ... 800,000 

loofooo families, at per 

fairyly per annum ... ... 700,000 

104.000 farnilies, at £5 per I 

fantily per annum ... ... 520,000 

And instead of los. per head ■ 

fo?the education of other j 

children, to allow 50s. per j 

‘ family for that ptirpose to ^ 

50,000 families (^/r) ... 250,000 I 


fc;o,ooo 

before 


jifersons, 


120,000 


^ * ;^; 5 , 89 o,ooo 

This arrangement amounts to the srtnesum 
as stated im p. 135, including the >{[■250, 000 for 
education ; but it nri»vides including #he 
aged people) for tour hundred aritl four 
thousand families, which is |^lmost ^e-third 
of all the families in EngIatid.--/f^Mc>r. 

There is plainly a blunder both m cal- 
culations in this note ajjd also in the state- 
ment d>a.sed upon th^ ; but Paine’s idd^ is 
clear enough. H. B. f?. 
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enlarge on their condition ; but all 
partialities and prejudices for or 
^g-ainst different modes an,d forms of 
religion aside, common justice will 
determine ^diether there ought to,^be 
an income of twenty or thirty pounds 
a year to one man and of ten thou- 
sand to another. I speak on^ this 
subject with the more freedom 
because I am known not to be a 
Presbyterian ; and therefore the cant 
cry of court sycophants about church 
and meeting, kept up to amuse and 
bewilder the nation, cannot be raised 
against me. 

Ye simple men, on both sides of 
the question, do ye not sec through 
this courtly crah ? If ye can be kept 
- disputiVig'und wrangling about church 
and meeting, ye just answer the 
purpose of every courtier, who lives 
the while on the spoil of the taxes, 
and laughs at your credulity. Every 
religion is good that teachfes man to 
be good ; and I know of none that 
instructs him to be bad. 

All the be^bre-'fucntioned calcula- 
tions, suppose only sixteen millions 
and a half of taxes paid into t^e 
exchequer, after the expence of col- 
lection and drawbacks at the custom 
.house 'and excise c^Oice are deducted ; 
whereas the sum pal'd into the 
exchecf'acr, is very nqarly, if not quite, 
seventeen millions. ' The taxes raised 
in SdlNthend jc^nd Irehmd a^‘e expended 
in thc>se countries, and therefore their 
savings will come out of their own 
taxes ; but if any part be paid into 
the English exchequer it might be 
remitted. This will not make one 
hundred^^ thousand pounds a year dif- 
ference. 

There^iow remainjj only the national 
debt to be considered. In the year 
1^89 the interest, exclusi\’‘b of the 
tontine, w af 5 ;^9, 150, 1 38. How much 
the capital has been reduced since 
that time the’ minister best knows. 
Butmftt?r paying interest, abolishing 
thft tax on bous(^A ind windows, the 
commutation taxs^ and the poor rates, 


and making all the provisions fbr the 
poor, for the education of children, 
the support of the aged, the disbanded 
part of the army and navy, and 
encreasing the pay of the remainder, 
there will be a surplus of one million. 

The present scheme of payipg off 
the national debt appears to me, 
speaking as 'an indifferent person, to 
be an ^11-concerted, if not a ^fallacious 
job. I'he burden of the national debt 
consists not in its being so many 
millions, or so many hundred miljlons, 
but in the quantity of taxes collected 
every year‘s to pay the interest. If 
this quantity continue the same, the 
burden of the national debt is the 
same to all intents and purposes, be 
the capital more or less.^ The only- 
knowledge which the public can have 
of the reduction of the debt, must be 
throiigh the reduction of taxes for 
paying the interest. The debt, there- 
fore, is not reduced one farthing fo 
the public by all the millions that 
have been paid ; and it would require 
more money now to purchase u {5 the' 
capital than when the scheme* began. 

Digressing for a moment at this 
point, to which I shall return again, 

1 look back to the appointment of 
Mr. Pitt as minister.^ 

1 was then in America. The war 
was over ; and though resentment 
had ceased, memory was still alive. 

When Uie news of the coalition 
arrived, though it was a matter of no 
concern to me as a citizen of itinericat 
I fef^ it as a man. It had something 
in it which shocked, by pitblicly 
sporting with decency, if not .with 
pHnciple. It was impudence in 'Lord 
North ; it was want of firmness in 
Mr. Fox. • 

Mr. Pitt was, at that time, what 
may be called a maiden character irr 
politics. So fa** from being hack«- 
neyed, he appeared not to be initiated 
into the first mysteries of' court 
intrigue. Everything was in his 
favour. Resell tn^ent against t/ie 
cocllition served as friendship to 
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him, his ignorance of vice was 
credited for virtue. With the return 
of peace, commerce and prosperity 
would arise of itiifelf ; yet even 
this encrease was thrown to his 
account. • 

Wh^n he came to the helm the 
storm was over, and he had pothing' 
to interrupt his course. %It required 
even ingenuity to be wrongs, and he 
succeeded A litfcie time sh ev\^d h im 
the same sort of man as his prc^ 
dece^ors hifd been. Instead of pro- 
fitftig' by those errors which had 
accumulated a burden • of taxes 
unparalleled in the world, he soug-ht, 

I migfht almost say he advertised, for 
enemies, and provoked means to 
^encrease t;^ation. Aiming- at some- 
thing, he knew not what, he ransacked 
Europe, and India for adventures, 
and lilmndoni ng the fair pretensions 
he began with, became the knight- 
ei;rai 4 t of modern times. 

It is unpleasant to sec character 
throw itself away. It is more so to 
^>ee ^ne’s self deceived. Mr. f'itt 
had mefited nothing-, but he promised 
much# He gave symptoms of a mind 
superior to the meanness and corrup- 
tion of courts. 1 lis apparent candour 
encouraged ex|^ctations ; . and the^ 
public confidence, stunned, wearied, | 
and confounded by a chaos of parties,^ 
revived and attached itself to him. 
But mistaking, as he* has done, the 
disgi^t of the nation against thoui 
Coalition, for merit in himself, he has 
rushed into measures wVnch a ’man 
less Supported would not havC pre- 
sumed to act. ^ 

At? thi s s<^ems to shew that change 
5 f ministerji amounts to nothing. 
One goes out, another comes iiT, and 
still th® same measures, vices, and 
•extravagance are pursued. It signifies 
fiot wlx) is minister. ^ The defect lies 
in the^ syj^em. The foundation and 
the»superstructure of the government 
are biid. Prop it as you please, it 
continually sinks pnto court govern- 
ment, and ever will. • 


I return, as I promised, to the 
subject of the national debt — that 
offspring of the Dutch-Anglo revolu- 
tion, and ifs handmaid the Hanover 
successioji. 

• But it is now too late to enquire 
how it began. Those to whom it is 
due have advanced the money ; and 
whetfter it was well or ill spent, or 
pocketed, is not their crime. It is, 
however, easy tc^ see, that as the 
nation proceeds in contemplating the 
nature and principles of government, 
and to understand taxes, and make 
comparisons betwe*ii those of 
America, France, and Eng-land, it 
will be next to impossible to keep it 
in the same torpi(> state it has 
ttigi erto been. Some refi-y-m# must, , 
from the necessity of the case, soon 
begin. It js not whether these prin- 
ciples press with little or much force 
iti the present moment. 'I'liey are 
out. Thc^ are*abroad in the world, 
and no force can stop them. Like a 
secret told, they are beyond recall ; 
and he must be blii#d in^leed that docs 
not see that a change is already 
beginning. 

*Ninc millions of dead taxes is a 
serious tiling ; and this is not only 
for bad, but in a ^reat measure for 
foreign government. By putting the 
power of making war into the hands 
of foreigners wlfccame for what they 
could get, lUtle ejse was t^ bc^^‘ic[iected 
than what fias happened. 

Reasons are already advanced in 
this work shewing that whatever 
the reforms in the taxes may be, they 
ought to be made in the current 
expences of gov0rnment„and not in 
the part applied to Phe interest of the 
natiotial dent. By remitting ^he taxes 
of the •poor, Fuy^wiW be totally 
relieved, •and all discontent on their 
part will be takeif away ; and fiy 
striking off such of the taxes are 
already mentioned th<? nation will 
more than recover the^whole tcxgence 
of the mad Amerjp^i walF. ^ 

Tfiere will then -rem^iin nnitr 
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national debt as a subject of dis- 
content ; and in order to remove, or 
rather to prevent this, it would be 
good policy in the stockholders them- 
selves to ^consider it as property, 
subject, like all other property, to 
bear some portion of the taxes. It 
would give to it both popularity and 
security, and as a great part bf its 
present inconvenience is balanced by 
the capital which it keeps alive, a 
measure of this kind would so far 
add to that balance as to silence 
objections. 

This may be lone by such gradual 
means as to accomplish all that is 
necessary with the greatest ease and 
convenience. 

Inst^ad^ of taxing the capital 1;he 
best method would be to tax the 
interest by some progressive ratio, 
and to lessen the public taxes in the 
same proportion as the interest 
diminished. e 

Suppose the interest was taxed one 
halfpenny in the pound the first year, 
a penny more^ the . second, and to pro- 
ceed by a certain ratio to be deter- 
mined upon, always less than any 
other tax upon property. Such a tax 
would be subtracted from the interest 
at'' the time of p?^yment without any 
expence of collection. ' 

One^halfpenny in the pound would 
lessen the interest, and consequently 
the twenty thousand pounds. 

The tax on waggons amounts to this . 
sum, and this tax might be taken off 
the first year. The second year the 
tax on female servants, or some other 
of the like amount, might also be 
taken off, gnd by pioceeding in this 
manner, always'* applying the tax 
raised f^pm the property of the debt 
towards its extiijption, and nbt carry 
it to the current services, < it would 
Ulierate itself.* 

The, stockholders, notwithstanding 
this ta^, wohld pay less taxes than 
' they^domow. What they would save 
by ^ the extluctioi^^^pf the poor-rates, 
and the tax on l^ouses and windows. 


and the commutationfvtax, would be 
considerably greater than what this 
tax, slow but certaiii in its operation, 
amounts to. ' 

It appears to me to be prudence to. 
look out for measures that may apply • 
under any circumstances that may 
approaq,h. There is, at this moment, 
a crisis in tVte affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation ^ now is 
wisdohi. If taxation be once let 
Jpose it will be difficult to reinstate 
it ; neither would the relief be so 
effectual as to proceed by ^ome certain 
and gradual reduction. ^ 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposi- 
tions of governments, are now begin- 
ning to be too well understood to 
promise them any long career. Thai, 
farce of monarchy and aristocracy 
in all countries is following, that of 
chivalry, and Mr. Burke is ckessing 
for tne funeral. Let it then pass 
quietly to the tomb of all other follies, 
and the mourners be comforted. 

The time is not very distant when 
England will laugh at itself for sending 
to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Bruns- 
wick, for men, at the expence of a ^ 
million a year, who understood neither 
her laws, her language, nor her 
interest, and whose capacities would 
scarcely have fitted them for the office 
of a parish constable. If govern- 
ment could be trusted to such hands, 
it must be some easy and simple 
i^hing indeed, and materials fit for all 
the purposes may be found m every ^ 
town and village in England.^ 

When it shall be said b>‘ any 
country in the Wiprld my poor, are 
happy ,* neither ignorance nor distress 
is to be found among them ; my jails 
are empty of prisoners, my streets of 
beggars ; the aged are not in want ; 
the taxes are not oppressive-^ the 
rational world is my friend, because I 
am the friend of its happiness : When 

» This and the preceding paragraph were 
included in the information against Paine- — 
H. B. B, 
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these ^ings 0 ^ be said, then may 
that country boast its constitution and 
• . its government. • 

Within the space of^a few years we 
. have seen two revolutions, those of 
.America and France. In the formei* 
the contest was long, and the conflict 
severe ; in the latter the natiop acted 
With such a consolidate impulse, 
^that, having no foreign enemy to 
\contend with, the revolutioi^ was 
complete in power the moment iW 
, appe^ed. Ffom both those instances 
it i^ evident that the greatest forces : 
^/th^t cah be brought into Mie field of 
resolutions are reason and common 
interest. Where these can have the 
opportunity of acting opposition dies 
^:;ith fear, ^or crumbles away by 
conviction. It is a great standing 
which they have now universally 
obtaifted ; and we may hereafter^ope 
/to» see revolutions, or changes in 
government, produced with the same 
quiet operation, by which any 
measure, determinable by reason and 
(4iscu5feion, is accomplished. 

When*a nation changes its opinion 
and hai)its of thinking it is no longer 
to be governed as before ; but it would 
not only be wrong, but bad policy, to 
attempt by force^what ought to be 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion 
consists in forcibly opposing the 
general will of a nation, whether by a 
party or by a government. There 
ought, therefore, to he in every nation ' 
a*metlfoa of occasionally ascertaining 
the state of public opitiion ^ith 
respect to government. On ^this 
Doint^the old govei^nment of France^ 
vas*sftperior ^to the present govern-* 
nent of England, because, on extra- 
>rdinary occasions, recourse couftl be 
lad to what was then called the 
itatei^General. But in England there 
pe no such occasion^il bodies ; and 
s to J:hos% who are now called 
jpresentatives, a great part of them 
re m«re machines of the court, 
laipemen, and dependents. 

I presume that though all the * 


people of England pay taxes, not ar. 
hundredth part of them are electors^ 
^and the members of one of the houses 
of parliament represent nobody but 
themselvQs. There is, tlyerefore, no 
power but the voluntary will of the 
people that has a right to act in any 
matter respecting a general reform ; 
and Sy the same right that two 
persons can confer on such a subject, 
a thousand may. * The object in all 
such preliminary proceedings, is to 
find out what the general sense of a 
nation is and to be governed by it. 
If it prefer a bad or directive govern- 
ment to a reform, or chuse to pay ten 
times more taxes than there is occa- 
sion for, it has a right ^o to do : and 
so,iong as the majority do n«t iftipose 
conditions on the minority, different 
from what they impose on themselves, 
though there may be much error, 
there is no injustice. Neither will the 
error continue long. Reason and 
discussion will soon bring things 
right, however wrong they may 
begin. By such a pl'oce^s no tumult 
is to be apprehended. The poor in 
countries are naturally both 
peaceable §nd gni^eful in all reforms 
in which their interest and happiness 
^'s included. It is (^ly by neglecting 
l^nd rejecting <hem that they become 
tumultuous.* ^ • 

The objects that*now press on the 
public atterrtiion are the FJrenoii* ftvo- 
^ution, and the prospect of a general 
revolution in governments. Of all 
nations in Europe there is none so 
much interested in the French revo- 
lution as England.^ Enemies for ages, 
and* that at a vast expen(^, and 
without an;^* rational object, the 
opportuqjty now 4 ?resents ittielf of 
amicably closing the scene, * and 
joining thiir efforts to reform the re^ 
of Europe. By doing thi.^ tjiey*will 
not only prevent the fur^Jier effusion 
of blood and encrease of taxesp but be 
in a condition of getting rid or a #3n- 
siderable part of th€wr-f)reseht burdens, 
as has been already* stated. Long 
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experience, however, has shown that 
reforms of this kind are not those^ 
which old ^overnmentii wish to 
promote ; and therefore it is to 
nations, and not to such governments, 
that these matters present themselves. 

In the precedi n^»- part of this work 
I have spoken of an alliance between 
England, France and America, of 
purposes that were to be afterwards 
mentioned, 'riioui^’h I have no direct 
authority on the part of America I 
have j^-ood reason to conclude that 
she is disposed to enter into a 
consideration * of such a measure, 
provided that the governments with 
which she mi^dit ally act as national 
^governments, and not as courts 
cnvelbpe'vl in intri^iK? and mystvry. 
That hVance as a nation, and a 
national j^^nernment, would prefer an 
alliance with hai^'^land, is a matter of 
certainty. Nations, like individuals, 
who have lonj;- been enenfies without 
knowing* each other, or knowing why, 
become the better friends when they 
discover th£ eri^ors and impositions 
under which they had acted. 

Admitting'-, therefore, the probabihty 
of such a connecition, I will state 
some matters by which such an 
alliance, together with that of Holland 
mij^-ht render service, luU only to the' 
parties immediately^ concerned, but to 
all luiropc. 

If Tm, I think, cortair,' that if the 
tleets of Knefland, 1^'rance and llollaiUf* 
were confederated they could propose, 
with effect, a limitation to, and a 
j»‘eneral dismantlint,^ of, all the navies 
in Europe, to a certain proportion to 
be aj.,T 'ed upon. * 

First, That no new: ship pf war 
shall he built by aijy power i^i Europe, 
themselves included. 

^ Secondly, That all navles now in 
exif.ten‘:e shall be put back, suppose 
to ope-tenkh of their present force. 
This v'ill save to France and luij^land 
aF»east two millions sterlini^ annually 
t > each, a^id tHVl/ relative force will 
be in the same proportion as it is now. 
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If men will permit theistselves ti think, 
as rational beings ought to think, 
nothing can appear more ridiculous * 
and absurd, exclusive of all moral* 
reflections, than to be at the expence 
'bf building navies, filling them witlT;> 
men, and then hauling them into the 
ocean,, to try which can sink each 
other fast^rst. Peace, which costs 
nothing, is attended witf* infinitely^ 
more advantage tKtin any victory with 
rail its expence. But this, though it 
best answers the purpose of n?»tions, . 
does not that of court governments 
whose hal/ited policy is pretence for 
taxation, places and offices. 

It is, 1 think, also certain, that th^ 
above confederated powers, together 
with that of the United States 
America, can propose with effect, to 
Spain, the independence of South 
AnuT.^ica, and the opening those 
countries of immense extent and/ 
wealth to the general commerce of 
the world, as North America now is. 

With how much more glory and 
advantage to itself does a nation act 
when it exerts its powers to rescue 
the world from bondage and tc create 
itself friends, than when it employs 
those powers to encrease ruin, desola- 
tion and misery. The horrid scene 
that is now acting by the English 
government in the Idist Indies, is fit ^ 
only to be told of Uoths and Vaiuhils, 
who, destitute of principle, robbed 
and tortured the world thev were 
incapabl^^^ of enjoying-. ' 

yhe opening of South .America 
would produce an immense field of 
commerce, and a ready money market' 
Yor manufactures, which the t^asteri. 
world does not. fhe east is already 
a country full of manufactures, the 
importation of which is not only an 
injury to the manufactures c^f Eiigland, 
but a drain upon its speeie. The 
balance against EnglandTiy this trade 
is regularly upwards of half a million 
annually sent out in the East India 
ships in silver ; and this is the reason, 
together with German intrigue and 
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German subsitMbs, there is so little | apprehension of beiiif^ 
silver in En^lancl.^ ! liberty, and too often 

But any war is harvest to such i those who .corninaiuled 


g-overnments, however ruinous it may 
be to a nation. It serves to keep up 
'deceitful expectations, which prevent 
a people looking into the defects and | 
abuses of government. It is the lo 
here! and the lo there! tTtwt amuses 
and cheat* the multitude. ^ 

^ Never did so gr(?Jit an opportunity 
offer itself tp England, and to all^ 

Eur^^jfi, as is produced by (he two 
re^oluti^^ns of America and l^'rance. 

By the former, freedom has a national 
chfimpion in the western world ; and 
the latter, in Ivurope. W’hen 
another nation shall jean h' ranee, 

"fTespotism ;»ul bad ginernment will 
scarcely dare to appear. lo use a 
trite e^xpression, the iron is becoming 
Jiot all ^>ver hairoj^e. 'I'he ins|tlted 
German and the enslaved Spaniard, 
the* Ritss and the I\^le, are beginning' 
to think. The present aga* will here- 
after yierit to be called the Age of 
l^eason, and the present generation 
will appear to the future as the Adam 

a netv world. 

When iill the g'overnments of 
Europe shall be established on the 
representative s}*tem, natidns will 
become aetjuainted, and the ani- 
, mosities and the prejudices fomented 
b>ft the intrig-ue and artifice of courts 
will cease. The oppress^ soldier 
will b^if^me a frevman ; and the 
tortured sailor, no longer ^ dragged 
along the streets like a felon, ^t^ill 
pursue his mercantile voyage in j pounds •annually of taxes to one 

fou^ thoLisiind poor 
a ^oodjh ^ ^ i 1 1 li c 
their soldiers nJuring their lives, ^uid say th»t a remission of seven pounds 
give them their discharge, and restore annually 40 anothc*hundred thtiusand 
them to freedom and their friends, and ' poor families, of eight Pounds annually 

c^a.se * recruiting, than retain such ’ * 

multitudi^s the sam# expence in a 
condition useless to society and 
themselves. As soldiers hav^e hitherto 
been triated in most countries they 
mig4it be said to bcAvithout a friend. 

Shunned by the citizens on ^n 


enemies to 
insulted by 
them, (heir 
condition was a double oppression, 
yutjivhero general principl^sof liberty 
perviide ii people every thingis restored 
to order ; and the soldier, civilly 
treatei), returns the civility. 

In contemplating* revolutions, it is 
easy to perceive th^it they may arise 
from two distinct causes ; the one, to 
avoid or get rid of some great 
calamity ; the other, to obtain some 
great and positive g'oo^ ; and the two 
may be tiisting-uished by the names of 
active and passive revolutions. In 
tlu^se which priiceed fr^om the former 
c.'^ise, the temper becomes incensed 
aiK^ si>weretl and the •refiress, 
obtained by danger, is too often 
sullied by revenge. But in those 
which prt>ceed from the latter, the 
heart, rather aniyiated than agitated, 
enters seia^nely upim the subject. 
Reason and discussion, persuasion 
and camviction, become the weapons 
in the contest, and it if only when 
^hose are attempted to be suppressed 
th*t recourse is had to violence. 
When men# unite in agreeing* that a 
tiling is i^^oinl, could it be i^btaincd, 

C uch as relief from ff burden of (axes 
nd the extim^tion of corruption, the 
t)bject is more tlnt^ half accomplished. 
What they appro\*e as the end they 
will promot^fin tl>e mean^^ * 

Will any man say, in the present 
excess of taxation, falling so heavily 
on the poor, that a remission of five 


*kafet>^ It would-be better tha 
Nations shoukl continue the pay 


ays h 
of f; 


hundred and 
im flies is not 


to another hundred ^thousand poq^ 
families, and of ten pounefs anniftilly 
to fifty thousand poor aijd widftwed 
families, arc not j^nwcl Ihiufrsi^ And 
to proceed a step farther in ?his 
climax^ will he say^hat 10 provide 
against the misfortdnes to whicn 
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human life is subject, by securing six 
pounds annually for all poor, dis- 1 
tressed, and reduced persons of the 
age of fifty and until sixty, and of ten 
pounds anpually after sixty, is not 
good thing? 

Will he say that an abolition of two 
millions of poor-rates to the Jiouse- 
keepers, and of the whole of the 
house and windovy light tax, and the 
commutation tax, is not a good thing ? 
Or will he say that to abolish corrup- 
tion is a bud thing? 

If, therefore, the good to be 
obtained be ’worthy of a passive, 
rational, and costless revolution, it 
would be badj)olicy to prefer waiting 
for a calamity that should force a 
violelit v)ne. I have no idea, con- 
sidering the reforms which are now 
passing and spreading throughout 
IDurope, that hhigland will permit 
herself to be the las^ ; and where tlie 
occasion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a 
turbulent necessity. It may be con- 
sidered as ^Xn honour to the animal 
faculties of man to obtain redress bv 
courage and danger, but it is -far 
greater honour to the rational faculties 
to accomplish the same object by 
reasbn, accommodation, and generaV 
consent.' 

‘ I know it is the opinion of many of tho 
most or/.ightwiied characters '.A Krance (there 
always will be those who see farther into* 
events tlian others) not only anions; the 
general mass of citizens, but of many of the 
principal members of the fv>riner National 
Assembly, Uiat the monarchical plan will 
not continue many years iji that country. I 
They have .found out, ih.at as wisdom e.innot ' 
be made hereditary, pow’er vMight not ; .and 
that, for a man to merit a i.t llion sterling a 
year from a nation, Iv' ought to t>ave a mind 
capable of comprehending from an .atom to 
a universe; which, if lie had,\ie would be 
ulxwe receWitig the pay. But they wished 
not to appear to lead the n.ation faster than 
its o\wi reason and interest dictated. In all 
the conversations where I have been present 
up^n tfiis subject, the idea always was, th.at 
when such \ time, from the general opinion 
the nation, shall arrive, that the- honour- 
able and liberal method would be, to make 


As reforms, or ’fevolutions, call 
them which you please, extend them- 
selves among _,nations, those nations^ 
will form connections and conventions, 
and when a few are thus confederated, 
‘the progress will be rapid, till' 
despotism and corrupt government 
be totally expelled, at least out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and 
Anie’;ica. The Algerine piracy may 
then be comiTicinded to cease, for it is 
‘only by the malicious policy of old 
governments, against each other,*.that 
it exists.* 

Througliout this work, various and 
numerous as the subjects are, which 
I have taken up and investigated, 
there is only a single paragraph upon ' 
religion, viz. that ever y religion''^ ^ 
goody that teaches man to be good."' 

I. have carefully avoided lO qnlarge 
upo^:' the subject, because I arrv , 
inclined to believe, that what is called' . 
the present ministry wish to see con- . 
tentions about religion kept up, to 
prevent the nation turning its at.^ention 
to subjects of government. It is, as 
if they were to say, “ G)ok that wayy 
or any 7(v/v, bat ttiis."'* 

But as religion is very improperly 
m.'ide a political machine, and the 
reality of it is thereby destroyed, I 
will conclude this work with stating 
in what light religion appears to me. • 

‘ If we suppose a large family » of < 
childrer., who, on any particular day, 

’ or particular circumstances', nake it 
. a (:ustor'i to present to their parent 
I sore token of their affection and 
I gr.atitude, e.ach of them would make 
j , ,a different oft'eriiig, and most p»'obablv* 
i in a difterent manner. Some would 
i pay their congratulations in themes 
* of verse or prose ; some, by little 

\ a h.-indsome present in fee simple to .the 
1 person, whoevei he may be ^ that shall then 
I be in the monarchical office, and, for him to 
t retire to the enjoyment of private life, 
t possessing his sh.are of general lights and 
» privileges, and to be no more accountable to < 
the public for his time and his conduct \han 
e I any other citizen. — Author.* 
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devices, as th^ g’enius dictated, or 
. according to what^hey thought would 
^please ; and, perhaps the least of all, 
not able to do any of those things, 
^ would ramble into the garden, or the 
Jield, and gather what it thought the 
prettiest flower it could find, thougdi 
perhaps it might be but a simple 
tyeed. The parent won la be more 
Wratifled by such variety than Jf the 
'’whole of them hat! acted on a con- 
certed. plan,} and each had made 
exju^tl/^the same oft'ering-. 'Fhis would 
4 ir^ve kad the cold appearance of 
contrivance, or the harsh one of 
coTitroul. I^ul of all unwelcome 
ihing^s nothing could more atllicl the 
jjarent than to know that the whole 
of them iiad afterwards gotten 
together by the ears, boys and girls 
fighti*>g • scratching, reviling, Nand 
ail^using each other about which'^was 
the best or the worst present. 

Wl^^ may we not suppose that the 
great Father of all is pleased with 
^ariet^ of devotion ? and tliat the 
greatest^offence we can act is that by 
which we seek to torment and render 
‘each other miserable ? For my own 
part I am fully satisfied that what 1 
am now doing*, with an endeavour to 
conciliate mankind, to render their 
condition happy, to unite nations that 
have hitherto been enemies, and to 
eCttirpate the horrid pr;ictice of war, 
and break the chains of s! 'very and 
oppreft^J'm, is acceptable in his sig'ht ; 
and being the best sery ce I .can 
perform I act it cheerfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, 
^on ‘Wlaat are called doctrinal points,; 
think alike, who think at all. It is 
only those wlio have not thojjght 
that appear to agree. It is in this 
case ,as with what is called the 
]^riti.sh constitution. It has been 
taken for granted to be good, and 
encomiams have supplied the place 
of pr^of. But when fhe nation 
comes to examine into its principles 
and the abuses it admits, it will be 
fpund to 4 iavc more defects than I 
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: have pointed out in this work and the 
former. 

.As to what are called national 
, religions, we may with as much 
^ jV'opiiety nalk of national CJods. It 
is either political craft or the remains 
of the Fag^an .system, when every 
natioishas its separate and particular 
, deity. Among* all the writers of the 
h'nglish church tjergy, who have 
i treated on the general subject of 
I religion, the present Bishop of 
I I.landaff' has not been excelled : and 
I it is with much pleasige that I take 
the opportunity of expressing this 
token of respect. 

I have now g^one thr^nigdi the whole 
i oti the subject, at least as far as it 
; apffears to me ^t present. Itliai? been 
I my intention for the live years 1 have 
been in luirope to offer an address to 
the people of haigland on the subject 
of g^overnment,* if the opportunity 
i presented itself, before I returned to 
I America. Mr. Burke has thrown it 
. in my way and I Ijiank him. On a 
I certain occasion, three ^ears ago, I 
I ♦pressed him to propose a national 
cojivention, ti> be fairly elected, for 
the purpose of talfing the state of the 
nation into consideration ; but I 
(•found that howev^u* strongly* the 
•parliamentary current was then 
■setting ag*ainst Jhe party he •acted 
I with, their policy was to keep every- 
thing withn^ the* field of*corfuption, 

I and trust to accidents. Long cxperi- 
i ence has shewn that parliaments 
I would follow any change of ministers, 

^ and on •this they rested their hopes 
! and^expectations. 0 
j Formerly, when .divisibn.'f arose 
] respeOting gdWernments, recourse was 
•' had to ihe swomi, and a cMl war 
; ensued. ^That .savSge custom is 

’ In his recently published Mition of 
i Paine’s works, Mr. Monepae D. Cbnway 
I remark.s that, “This homage, in 17J2, to the 
! writer whose fame rests, chiefl)r or^ hb 
i answer to Paine's Ae^f Reason [Apolwy 
^ for th& BibU^ * 796 ) »s worthy of notc:^^ 

: H. B. B. • 
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exploded by the new system ; and 
reference is had to national con- 
ventions. Discussion and the general 
will arbitrate the question, and to 
this private opinion yields with ,a 
good grace, and order is preserved 
uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have alTeqted to 
call the principles upon which this 
work and the former part of the 
Rights of Man arc founded “ a new 
fangled doctrine.” The question is 
not whether those principles are new 
or old, but whether they are right or 
wrong. Suppose the former, it will 
shew their effect by a figure easily 
understood. ^ 

It is now towards the middle of 
Febriiary. Were I fo take a Kirn 
into the country the trees would 
present a leafless winterly appearance. 
As people are apt to pluck twigs as 
they walk along, I perhaps might do 
the same, and by chalice might 


I observe that a single^hid on tfiat twig 
I had begun to swell, I should reason 
I very unnaturaljy, or rather not reasoni. 

I at all, to suppose that this was the 
only bud in lingland which had this 
appearance. Instead of deciding thus', 

I should instantly conclude that the 
same appearance was beginning, ,or 
! about to begin, everywhere ; and 
though the vegetable >i;leep wilj 
continue longer On some trees an»i> 
j plants than on others^ and though 
some of them may not hlossotn for, two 
I or three years, all will be in le;^f in Ihk 
summer, except those which are 
rotten. What pace the political 
summer may keep with the naturaf, 
no human foresight can determine. 

It is, however, not dilficul't to perceive-* 
that the spring is begun. Thus 
wishing, as 1 sincerely do, freedom 
and lliappiness to all nations, 1 .cIosq ' 
the Second Pakt. ’ 


I 
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the publication this work lias been 
delayed beyon^ the time intended, I thinly 
it nj)t< 4 mproper, all circumstances con- 
/dered,^to state the causes that have 
oc<^asioned the delay. ’ * 

'J^hc reader will probably observe, that 
^me parts in the plan contained in this 
work for reducing the taxes, and certain 
parts in Mr. Pitt’s speech at the openin^^ 
^Tthc present^'ssion, T uesday, J anuary 3 1 , 
are so much alike, as to induce a beliet, 
that cither the Author had taken the hint 
from Pitt, or Mr. Pitt frony the 

hAuthor. — I will first point out the*parts 
that are similar, and then state such cir- 
cuibstances as I am aetjuainted with, 
leaving the reader to make his own con- 
c]usiot^. 

■ *' Considering it almost an unprecedented 
case, that* taxes should be proposed to be 
Jaken »lf, it is equally as extraordinary 
that such a measure should occur to two 
persons at the same time ; and still more 
so, (considering the vast variety and 
multiplicity of taxel) that they s*liould hit 
on the same specific taxes. Mr. Pitt has 
mentioned, in his speech, the tax on 
and - that on Female 

Senjants-~\\\Q lowering the tax on Cafid/es, 
and the taking off the tax ot’TIiree shil- 
lings Houses having under seven 
windows. 

Every oim of those specific taxes /4fe a 
part of the plan contained in this work. 


of circumstances that may lead to some 
explanation. 

1 The lirst hint for lessening the taxes, 
and that as a consequence llowing Irom 
the French revolution, i.'^to be found in 
the AnouKSs and Dkci.akation of the 
Cientlemen who met at the Thatched- 
Ilouse Tavern, August 20^ i7()i. Among 
m;my other particulars stated in that 
Adc^ess, is thei following, pat fis an 
interrogation to tiie government opposers 
of the French revolution. ''Are they 
sorry that t/he pretence, for new oppressive 
taxes, and the occasion for eontiniiiny^ many 
old taxes will he at%an end?"' 

li is well ftnown, that the persons who 
chielly fretiuent the 'fhatched-I louse 
, Tavern, are men of caiurt connections, 
and so much did the^ tak# this Address 
and Declaration respecting the h'rench 
•revolution and the reduction of taxes in 
^ dij^ust, that the Landlord was under the 
necessity of infornfing the Cjentlemen, 
who composed the meeting oi the 

t wentieth of August, find who prdposed 
lolding another meeting, that he could 
not receive them.' , 

* The gent Italian who signed tlic jid^lrcss 
^ind declaration as iliairman the^neeting, 
^Ir. Horne Tooke, biMiig generally siip^^osed 
to be the person who drew it up, and having 
spoken much in commendation of it, ha.s 
been jocularly accused of j^raising his own 
work. Tit free him from this embarrassment, 


•and .pjfoposed afso toJbe taken off. Mr^ 
^Pitt’s *plan, itj is true, goes no farther* 
than to a redu(;lion of three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds ; and the reduc- 
tion proposed in this work to nearly six 
millioijs. I have made my calculations 
on only sixteen millions and a half of 
r?\enue, ‘still asserting >hat it was “very 
nearly, ^ not quite, seventeen millions.” 
Mr. Pitt states it at 16,690,000. I know 
enougbof the matter to say, that he has 
not over-^i'Aied it. Having thus given 
the particulars, whicB correspond in t|iis 
work and liis speech, 1 will state a chain 


and to save him tli^ repeated trouble of 
menfioning the author, as he lifis act failed 
to do, 1^ make lyo hesitaTion in saying, that 
as the' oppoifunity of benefiting^ by the 
French riwolution eaVily occurred to^me, I 
drew up the publicatioi? in question, and 
showed it tS him and some other gentlemea; 
who, fully approving it,^held mectiijg for 
the purpose of making it public, and sub- 
.scribed to the amount of ,fi/ty guineas to 
defray the expence of advertising. |I believe 
there arc at this time, > in Englani, a 
greater number of jiKen acting on 
interested principles, a^d determined 4 o 
look into the nature and practices of govern- 
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What was only hinted at in the Address 
and Declaration, respecting taxes and 
principles of government, will be found 
reduced to a regular system' ii^ this work. 
But as Mr. Pitt’s speech contains some of 
the same things respecting taxes, I* now 
come to give the circumstances before 
alluded to. 

The case is : This work was intended 
to be published just before the meeting of 
Parliament, and for that purpose a con- 
siderable part of the copy was put into 
the printer’s hands in September, and all 
the remaining copy, as far as page i6o, 
which contains the parts to which Mr. 
Pitt’s speech is similar, was given to him 
full six weeks before the meeting of par- 
liament, and he was informed of the time 
at which it was to appear. He had com- 
osed nearly the whole about a fortnight 
efoii^ th^ time of parliament meeting, 
i'lnd had printed as far ‘is page 112, and 
had given me a proof of the next sheet, 
up to page 128. It was then in suflicient 
forwardness to be out at the time pro- 
posed, as two other sheets were ready for 
striking off. I had before tcld him, that 
if he thought he should be straitened 
for time, I would get part of the work 
done at another press, which he desired 
me not to do.‘ In this manner, the work 
stood on the 'Piiesday fortnight preceding 
the meeting of parliament, when al* at 
t)ncc, without any nrevious intimation, 
though I had been with him the evening 
before, he sent im*, by one of his work-, 
men, all the remaining copy, from p.agc 
1 12, declining to go on with the work on 
any consideration. 

To account for tliis extraordinary con- 
duct 1 v'as totally at a loss <ts he stopped 
at the part where the arguments o.. 
systems and principles of government 
closed, and where the plan for the reduc- 
tion of taxes, the education of children, 
and the support of the poor and the aged 
begins ; and still more especially, as he 
had, at the time of his beginning to 
print, and before he had seen tho whole 
copy, o.^ered a thousand pounds for the 
copy, right, together' with the future copy- 
right ot the. former part of tlr^ Rights of 

tnenl the iiselves, and not blindly trust, as 
has hitherto been the case, either to govern- 
ment generally, or to parliaments, or to 
parliamentary opposition, than at any former 
period. Hc^d this been done a century ago, 
c6t ruption and taxation had not arrived to 
the height they are now at. — Author^ 


Man. I told the persofff* who brought mi 
this offer that I should not accept it, anc 
wished it not to be lenewed, giving bin 
as my reason, tflat though I believed tH'^ 
printer to be an honest man, 1 woulc 
^ never put it in the power of any printei 
or publisher to suppress or alter a worl^ 
of mine, by making hini master of thi; 
copy, or give to him the right of selling 
it to any nv. lister, or to any other person, 
or to treat as a mere matter o.Ctraflic that 
vvhiclP I intended .‘>hould operate as ^ 
principle. 

His refusal to compiete the work 
(which he could not purchase) ^ubhged 
me to seek for another printer, and thij 
of consequence would throw the publica- 
tion back till after the meeting of parlia- 
ment, otherways it would have appeared 
that Mr. Pitt had only taken up a part of 
the plan which 1 had more fully stated 

Whether that gentleman, br any other 
had seen the work, or any part of it, is 
mor^ than I have authority to say. But 
the nanner in which the v^ork was 
returned, and the particular time at which 
this was done, and that after the offers he 
had made, are suspicious circumstances. 

I know what the opinion of booksellers 
and publishers is upon such a erse, but 
as to my own opinion, I chuse to make 
no declaration. There are many ways 
by which proof sheets may be procured 
by other persons before a work publicly 
appears ; to which I shall add a certain 
circumstance, which is, 

A ministerial bookseller in Piccadilly 
who has been employed, as common 
report says, by a clerk of one of the 
boards closely connected with the minis"^ry 
(the boorrt of trade and plantation of 
which Hawksburj^ is president) ^o publish 
what he calls my Life* (I wish that his 
own life and the lives of all the cabinet 
weie as good) used to have his books 
printed at the same printing-office that I 
employed ; but when the former .)?rt of 
Pij^hts of Man came ou^, he took his 
work away in dudgeon ; and about a 
week or ten days before the printer 
returned my copy, he came to make him 
an offer of his work again, whi^'h was 
accepted. This would consequently give 
him admission into the printing-office 


* This was the libellous Life of Thomas 
Pain written by George Chalmers under 
the pseudonym of “Francis Oldys, A. M. of 
the University of Pennsylvania."’ — M. B. B, 
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Iwhere t|je sheets of thisVork were then 
Hying: and as,rooksellers and printers 
are free with each other, he would have 
iljie opportunity of s*ing^what was going 
■pn.-Be the case however as it iiiav, Mr. 


and SIX pence a year, was made to the 
pay of the .soldiers, or rather, their pay 
was docked so much less. Some Gentle- 
men who knew, in pari, that this work 

Pitts plan, little and diminutive as it is, j injr |he o|yressed condition of .sollers 
pid have had a very awkward appear.| \\»ish!‘d me to add a note to the Irk’ 
ante, had this work appeard at the time ; signifying, that the part upon that subject 
> prm^r had engaged to tinish it, j ^,ad been in the printer’s hands some 
V have now .stated the particulars |, weeks ihefore that addition of pay was 
which occasioned ‘the dela\> troin the' proposed. 1 declined doing this le.st it 
^hoposa t(4purdia,se, to the ref^j^sal to; should be interpreted into aii air ol vanity, 

irint. Ifal the GeiH emen are innocent. | or an endeavour to excite suspicion (for 

1 IS very unlortunate for them that such# which, perhaps, there might he no 
a -o ^'■^'“"''^•ances i grounds) that some of the government 

^louJd, wi hout any design, arrange ' gentleiiien, had, by soine means or other, 

toisel'ies together out what this woii^would contain : 

Having now hmshed this part, 1 will : and had not the printing been interrupted 

cor.«lude with staling another cuxuin- , so as to occasion a delav beyond the time 
r , . , , . i hxed Ibr publication, nothiV contained 

About a fortnight or three weeks before ! in this appendix would have appeared, 
^meeting of Parliameiil, a small ;uldi - 1 , 

'ion, amounting to about twelve shillings ^ ^ THOMAS PAI\'i' 
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WIIITTAKKR, THOMAS, H.A.— A Ci;itlcal Essay on the Philo- 
sophy of History. 6d., by post 7d. ' • ^ . 
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ARISTO. -The Moon of Leaves: A Prairie idyll; and Other Poems. 
Dedicatetl to tlie Younj^ I’olks at Home. Beautifully printed, cloth, is. 
net, by post is. 5(1. (Pul). 5s.) y 

The poems are mostly based on Indian legends, and the stories are otten 
charmingly a*Ml attractively narrated. It is recommended as a gift-book for 
children lietwccn the^xges of fourteen and twenty. 

DIDDEN, R.— A Modern Omar Khayyam. 4^1. net, by post sd. 

(Pub. IS.) 

‘^In facile and clever imitation both of the metre and modes of thought 
immortalised by Fitzgerald .” — Manchester Guardian. 

DUNBAR, JAMES.— The Process of Creation Discovered; CA, 

the Self-Evoludon of tht,‘ Earth and Universe by Natural Causes. 300 pp. ; is. 6d. 
net, by post Is. I id. (Pub. 7s. 6d.) 

The pi4)lishers would jxirticularly direct the attention of sc^ientists and the 
learned to the sal^nt points uf the ^’ew theory of Evolution of which this work 
treats. In regartf to the evolution, mechanism, arul phenomena presented by 
• the sun, thciauthor urges that his theory is infinitely superior to that of the 
^.nebular hypothesis, and that in its application to the earth it is capable of 

‘ absolute demonstra* on. 

EX-RKCTOU.- The Melita ©r the Midlands. A Ktuethq^-g^t 
Novel. Cloth, Is. net, by post is. 4d. (Pub. 3s. bd.) 

“ Skilfully blended with a story of unrequited and misplaced love, which 
culminates in tragedy, ^he appeal to rerfton in matters l^elonging to t\ie 
so-called supernatural is driven home with great force .” — Literary Guide. 

FILLIMGIIAl^, R. C. (Vicar of I fexton).— Christ in London. Cloth, IS. 
net, by post is. 3d.r Ihiards, .pi. net, by post 6d. 

This little book contains some remarkable revelations. The hypocrisy and 

, irreligi* n 6f many of the bishops are exiu^sed by authentic anecdotes, and 

true stories of the Archbishop are furnisheu. 

.FORWARD,' RASHLEIGH GUMMING.— The King Who Wouldn’t 
he Pagan. 32 pp.; id. (Pub. 6 d.) - - 

'Deals with the Paganism of Supernatural Beliefs, .and is recommended as a 
^ remarkably able piece of work. 
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GORHAM, c. — Is tHe Bible a. Revelation from God 9 lo.^ 

pp. ; paper cover.?, 3d. not, by post 4d. (Pub. cloth 2s.) 
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— Rev. Charles V'oysey — Dr. Stanton Coit — Dr. Mi>ncuie D. C'onway — W. C. 

•Coupland;^ — Mrs. Gilliland Husband — Professsor J. 11. M^i irhead -Thomas 
Whittaker— J. M. Rol)erts(")n. 
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2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. J (3(1. (Pub. 5s.) • 

An Kncycl(»p.e(li.a of Information Concerning Evolution 'Phe Universe and 
Some of its More Common l^henomena — -Tlie Supernatural Gliosts, .Sjiirits, 
G(3ds, Worsliip, Sorcery, Witchcraft, I lere.sy Dancing and Prayer -biblical 
Promises — Fetichism Totemism -Phallic VVt)rslnp .Sacred Pfostitution - 
Theories of Soul and Future Life -The^^ods of the Ancients The Lege^jd (|I 

♦ C eat ion — Inspired Revelation- -The Oiristian Schenft of Salvation The 
Bible — An Analysis of the Old and New Testaments — Inspired C 'out radict ions 
^ — The First Christians — Evolution of ("hrislianism — 'Phe Teachings of Jesus 
not Original — P'abricatcd “Prophecies” — Miracles — Ancient J’agan Symbols 
— P'ruits of Christianism — persecution of Freethinkers- An Etliical Code — 
lilasphemy and Heresy — Relation of the Sexes ; et(^, etc. ^ 

— The Rationa^listjs Ma.nua.1. A Compendium of Theohjgical and 

Biblical Criticism, Philosophy, Science, and Ethics. In Two J*arts. Cloth, Is. 
net, by post is. 4d. (Pub. 2s. 6(1.) ^ ^ 

--•A Rationalist Catechism. Of Subjects Concerning Man, ins Gods 
and Superstitions. 3d.net, by ptjst 4d.* (Pub. 6d.) 

• 

- Sunday, the People’s Holiday, iwds, 4 d. »ei, by post 5 ><d. 

(Pub. is.) 

“A capital handlxxjk.on the Sunday question.” — f.iterary C^iuie. 

IIIRD, DENNIS. -The Believing Bishop. • A heterodox novel, 
absorbingly interesting. 280 pp.; 3s. (Pub. 6s.) * • 

The Daily Tcley^f aph .says : — “ No praise can be t(Kj grefd Tor tlie ma^erly 
manner in which.thc authrjr h.is brought out the dist’-active trails and i^jodd^^/ ■ 

thought (jf all those wl,.> combat Bi'^hop Newcut’s behJlf TThe author of 

book ofTers no opinion, but he gives us a j>erfeclly faithful picture, or rather^ 
study, of the only [xxssi^le history ai.d material conse(tuences (jf such a character 
as that of the ‘believing Bishop’ in Ix^ndon to-day. The Ixx^k n(jl only deals 
a masterly manner with ajsm)ject of more than ordinary value and interest, 
but the well-written pages are full of tender and*moving .scenes and incidents, 
and the BisHop’s personality is treqfc;d with^absolute impartiality.” ^ 

in Search of a Religrion ; A*N(3vei. Cloth, is. net, |xjst is. JJ. 

luh. 6s.) ^ 

Deals with religion as a part of the total evolution of man. The author 
does not show hostility to religion, but offers an expianalirjn ^ ks origin and 1 
power. I • 

HOtiDAV. ERAJ ws.- Parson Dash ; or, A Rap at Ritualism, in Hudi- 

^ brasuc verse. loth, is. net, by post is. 3d. (Pub. 3.S. 6d.) ^ 

“Extreme | clever And timely Altogether the bcx>k is not ofily mery 
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readine, a>« of merit in its own line of pure ^tire.J^t it is ato a 

barbed 'arrow which strikes this latest English fashion in priestcr^ full in 

front .” — Literary World. 0 

LORD, ALFRED DIXON.— What is TPUth ? or, The Value of Compari- 
son. 4d. net, by post 5^. (Pub. is.) 

“This little book is pacl^cl T.iih' a mass of interesting information, which, 
both for quality and value, could not be matched elsewhere in anything like 
the same brief and readable compass. The value of comparison in theological 
matters has never been shown more clearly.” — Lite* ary Guide. 

MOSS, ARTHUR B.— Christianity and E^<*)ljition. Cloth, is. net, 

by post IS. pd. (Pub. 2s. 6d.) 

PARSONS, JOHN DENMAN.— OUP Sun-God ; or, Christianity before 
Christ. A Demonstration that, as ihCFalhers admitted, the Christian Re igion 
existed before our Era, and even in Prehistoric Times. Crown 8vo, cioth, iSc pd. 
.net, by post 2s. id. (Pub. 3s. 6d.) 

This work is the result of an attempt to crer^e a clear and coherent jase 
out of the mass of heterogeneous evidence tending to show, if not the 
evolution from Sun-Chid worship of Judaism, at least the large exten o, 
whi(;li the ideas of Sun-Ciod wor.shippcrs paganised Chri.'.tianity. 

I^ujoenSberry, r.oRi).— Spirit of the Matterhorn. Lim^' 
cloth, 6d. net, I y post 8d. (Ptib. is.) * 

“ A noble little book,' and one of great interest . We cordially recommend 

this poem to our readers, for not only is the theme a lofty one and replete with 
ideas of noble sublimity, but the expressio i and form of them is beautilul antf 
harnu nious.” — Lucifer. m 

QUEEN.SIIERR.V. Lor*). — Marriage and the Relation of the 
Sexes. An Address to Women. 3d. net, by post 4d. (lub. od.) 

STRONG, Major ciRNERAL D. M. — Christianity and Buddhism, 

(Jhvh, 12S pp., is. net, liy post is. 3d. (Pub. 2s. 6d.) 

A very valuable little work, written by one who had exceptional capacity to 
form a dispassionate judgment on«the relative merits of the two religions. 
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KKOM TIOC kKVIRW IN “THK OAILY THl.KORAI’H." 

“i'ransUtor .and pul.lishcrs are alike to he congratulated -n this ^ 

UaeoJ<el*s moiminental work The Kx^olution o/ Joseph ^ j huf. i«d 

in 'every way admirable, while pa^^r. prmt, and illustrations, of which there are subiect 

in the two volumes, are all that the most cxige.ant can desire. It is domain of 

‘«d of the authoxj.1 record bel'minK oi.e of th. mo.st ‘"'’“‘'SfXlher those eieu ijio 

NatuA‘ ever undertaken in the history udders 

art; well acquainted with Darwin's Onjcm 0/ Man and the main facts * theory 

clearly the special discovt.— associatfd with the famous Jena Professor, or the magnihcent ineo y 
h{ so marvellously grasped and so triumphantly proved. the brief term 

*“ ....It is a WeptioS^, this of the great phj'Siologist, that has n 

* of his pre-naUtl development, should go through these successive ch^ges, by man , 

cLnde^ been evllved frx m the primitive germ-cell; and it is 

Rr^lution 0/ Man. It is impossible to do justice m words to the patience, he 

skill and indUliry involved in the preparation of this monumental ^ drofundiAr and 

to. the genius of the author that,. while his work characterised 

-thoroughness, the results of his investigations into some of the ob^urcst pfj that 

physiology^are so given and summarised as to make the book^ the 
^ae^ei himself terms it and intended it to be," 
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